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STIMULATING BOOKS FOR 
THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 





The Hobo 
By NELS ANDERSON 
A serious, sympathetic, and first-hand picture 
of the homeless man in his own environment. 


$2.50, postpaid $2.60 


The Negro in Chicago 


By THE CHICAGO COMMISION ON 
RACE RELATIONS 


Studies a phase of urban life and reveals the 


facts behind an old and ever-present problem. 
$4.00, postpaid $4.15 


An Introduction to the Science 
of Sociology 
By ROBERT E. PARK and ERNEST W. BURGESS 
The new 1924 edition contains additional ma- 
terial, a partial revision of subject-matter, and 
a bibliography that has been brought com- 


pletely up to date. 
$4.50, postpaid $4.70 


Law and Freedom in the School 
By GEORGE A. COE 
A critique of our present educational methods 
and a formulation of a progressive philosophy 


of education. 
$1.75, postpaid $1.85 


Truancy and Non-Attandance in the 
Chicago Schools 


By EDITH ABBOTT and SOPHONISBA P. 
BRECKINRIDGE 


A study of the social aspects of the compulsory 


education and child-labor legislation of Illinois. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.10 


Government in Illinois 
By Walter F. DODD and SUE HUTCHISON DODD 


A practical view of government as it is linked 
with the life of every citizen. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.15 
Madeline McDowell Breckinridge 
By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
More than a biography, it is a fascinating his- 


tory of social progress in Kentucky. 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60 





IMMIGRATION 


Select Documents and Case Records 
By EDITH ABBOTT 


“Stranded en route” is but one of the many 
perilous situations from which the Immigrants’ 
Protective League and similar organizations 
are able to rescue bewildered aliens. In this 
splendid selection of case records, Miss Abbott 
presents the immigration problem of this coun- 
try in an unusually effective manner. A book 
for the student and the social worker. 


$4.50, postpaid $4.65 


ORIGINS OF SOCIOLOGY 
By ALBION W. SMALL 


In his latest work, Dr. Small turns from gen- 
eral sociology to make an appeal for more at- 
tention to the historical and methodological 
aspects of social science. He traces the line 
of descent between pre-scientific social ration- 
alizings and the sociological branch of posi- 
tivistic social science, through the German his- 
torians, economists, and political scientists. 
Not as an isolated phenomenon, but as the 
product of a definite evolution does sociology 
appear in this syllabus and source book. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.15 


NON-VOTING 


Causes and Methods of Control 


By CHARLES E. MERRIAM and 
HAROLD F. GOSNELL 


An actual inquiry into the interest or motives 
of 6000 voters, of the drive that animates them 
to vote or of the obstacles—physical, legal, or 


otherwise—that inhibit them from _ voting. 
Each important reason is analyzed at length: 
physical difficulties, legal and administrative 
obstacles, disbelief in women’s voting, disgust 
with politics, general indifference and inertia. 


$2.50 and $1.60, postage 10 cents extra 
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Concerning Floyd H. Allport’s discussion of 
social change William Fielding Ogburn writes as 
follows: “I read with much interest Allport’s 
article on Culture in the September issue. It 
was one of the fullest and most interesting ac- 
counts that I have seen of social change. I 
thought he was very fair and penetrating, but I 
think he has a long way to go yet before he under- 
stands the phenomenon of culture. I liked All- 
port’s book on Social Psychology. I think it is 
admirable, but I see no reason for insisting that 
phenomena of culture be described in terms of 
the conditioned reflex. It’s all right if somebody 
wants to do it but even if it’s done it doesn’t 
preclude the value of an account of culture in 
terms of culture.” Floyd H. Allport, by the way, 
we are sorry to say, found the combined forces 
of the new Syracuse School of Citizenship and 
the National Institute of Municipal Administra- 
tion too much for him during the recent summer, 
so that instead of returning to the University of 
North Carolina he has proceeded with great vigor 
and promise to teach in that new school. May 
he prosper in his continued leaning and trend 
towards sociology and social interpretation ! 


Apropos the editorial discussions in the Sep- 
tember and November JourNALsS will be Ger- 
ald W. Johnson’s discussion of John Wade’s 
“Longstreet”: “If one swallow made a summer,” 
he says, “it would be difficult henceforth to sub- 
stantiate the assertion that the South is con- 
spicuously lacking in shrewd, penetrating and 
rigorous self-criticism. It would be as difficult to 
substantiate the charge that she is unfriendly to 
an honest critic. One young Georgian has pro- 
duced one volume of searching (occasionally 
searing) criticism of Southern civilization, and 
instead of being burned at the stake has lived to 
hear a flattering chorus of approval of his work, 
and even to receive official recognition of the 
worth of his book. 





“The man is John Donald Wade, a member of 
the faculty of the University of Georgia, and the 
book is Augustus Baldwin Longstreet: A Study of 
the Development of Culture in the South (Mac- 
millan). The Longstreet referred to is not the 
corps commander who attacked too late at Gettys- 
burg, but a much more interesting figure, one of 
the leaders of the Old South, the author of a 
book immensely popular at the time, a power in 
the Methodist church (he was one of the chief 
supporters of Bishop Andrew in the controversy 
over slavery which lead to the-division of the 
church) and at one time or another president of 
two colleges and two state universities. Certainly 
he should be a fair representative of the culture 
of the ante-bellum South, a member of that aris- 
tocracy whose grace and brilliance, coming down 
to us in tradition, still holds the South in thrall. 

“But the tradition suffers when it is subjected 
to the test of a critical, unsentimental examina- 
tion. The culture of Longstreet, which was 
enough to carry him to the presidency of. the 
University of Georgia, the University of Missis- 
sippi and later to that of South Carolina, seems 
to have been based on a smattering of classical 
learning, and its native quality is sufficiently at- 
tested by the fact that it evinced no revulsion at 
the spectacle of a ‘gander-pulling,’ an outdoor 
sport popular among the Georgia gentry of the 
first half of the nineteenth century but too ap- 
pallirgly brutal to be permitted now by the police 
of the most backward community. The religion 
of Longstreet, while it possessed a fine, sound 
core, was draped all over with grotesque and 
rather horrible superstitions—that is to say, he 
was capable of subjugating his reason and his 
humanitarian instincts to a literal interpretation 
of the Bible. 

“Yet this was the ante-bellum South, the South 
of legend and tradition, the South of the great 
days that are gone! At first it seems that Mr. 
Wade has done a dreadful thing in demolishing 
so much that was pleasant to think about, so 
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much in which Southerners take pride. But in 
the final analysis, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet 
is a comforting book to Southerners who prefer 
to look forward, rather than to look back. If 
Wade is right—and truth is stamped all over his 
book—we progress. The South of Longstreet’s 
day was filled with abominations that the South 
of 1924 would not tolerate. It was filled with 
superstitions that have evaporated. It was filled 
with hatreds and prejudices that have grown 
feeble and lost all of their power to harm. It 
was filled with shams and frauds that would be 
laughed out of existence if they re-appeared. 

“Primarily, though, the book is a work of art, 
not a sociological document, in spite of the be- 
wildering array of footnotes that spatter every 
page. It is a re-creation of an interesting and 
delightful character, an honest man struggling 
with varying degrees of success to master an 
environment of which he had the smallest com- 
prehension. It is by turns touching, startling and 
occasionally splendid; and above all it is one of 
the most hilariously amusing books that ever 
came out of the South.” 

Readers of The JourNaL may look forward 
with pleasure to Gerald Johnson's critical an- 
alysis of the recent new current of literature 
dealing with the South, including volumes written 
by Southerners and Northerners of both races. 
And they will be interested further in the fact 
that John Wade will contribute to our series in 
“Pioneers in Social Interpretation” also a critical 
study of Augustus Baldwin Longstreet ; and later 
a critical study of one of the southern states. 


Lawrence Stallings, with his recent review of 
“The Fire in the Flint,” has provided a fine start- 
ing point for discussion of certain very marked 
opinions and feelings in the South, just as his 
“Plumes” and “What Price Glory?” caused a 
similar explosion in other circles. Until this fav- 
orable review came out Georgians were saying in 
substance: “It was inevitable that an American 
also should write a stirring play concerning the 
world conflict. But it is gratifying that 


a Southerner and Georgian, Lawrence Stallings, 
has been the one to write it.” Now the prevail- 
ing tone is something like “Your most excellent 
editorial rebuke commands the allegiance of every 
southern gentleman.” Or again, the book is called 


“This artful attempt at the character assassina- 
tion of the southern people.” And yet one finds 
Stallings commended and condemned for his re- 
view. A prominent Baptist minister, one of those 
standing most firmly for the dismissal of Pro- 
fessor Fox of Mercer, says that he confidently 
expects Stallings to be an international figure 
within five years. 


This brings to mind a very severe criticism of 
The Journat of Soctat Forces written by Mr. 
John Powell of Richmond, Virginia, taking us to 
task for publishing Herskovits’ review of “White 
America.” We welcome this sort of criticism and 
we recognize the valadity of both our own and 
our critic’s “search after values.” We must, how- 
ever, keep repeating that The JouRNAL is not a 
medium of opinion. Mr. Powell writes, among 
other things, in his four-page letter, some of the 
substance of which may be appropriate in a later 
review of new literature on race: 

“With amazement and grave misgivings I read 
an article in your JouRNAL of SoctaL Forces of 
last month, an article by Herskovitz called “Ex- 
tremes and Means in Racial Interpretation,” 
which purported to be a review of Major Ernest 
Sevier Cox’s epochal work “White America.” No 
ohe advocates more ardently than I freedom of 
opinion and of expression, and if this article had 
appeared in The New Republic or in The Nation, 
it would merely have caused me amusement. Ap- 
pearing, however, in your JourNAL, which I had 
supposed was intended to represent and to uphold 
the best spirit of the New South, I cannot but 
feel that it is likely to give rise to injurious mis- 
app-ehension. With all due respect to liberality 
of thought and feeling, there are nevertheless 
certain propositions which Southerners—and I 
must admit intelligent and decent men of all sec- 
tions of America—are unwilling to debate ; chief 
of which is the advisability of racial amalgama- 
tion with the negro. The whole trend of Mr. 
Herskovitz’ article is favourable to such amalga- 
mation, or, at least, is opposed to active efforts 
for the preservation of racial integrity.” 


With the November issue The JourNa begins 
its third volume. One of the modifications indi- 
cated in the last “Search After Values’’ will be 
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found in the re-assignment of the departmental 
contributions in which town and country topics 
will be re-distributed in LeRoy Bowman’s “The 
Community and Neighborhood” and in the new 
division entitled “Government and Public Af- 
fairs.” Another very important division for 
which we have been planning for some time is 
that of “Social-Industrial Relationships.” It 
seems very clear that the department on “Work 
of Women’s Organizations,” tried out as an ex- 
periment, ought to be merged with the other 
groups and that while one of the specific interests 
of The JourNnat is that of promoting state con- 
ferences for social work this can be done without 
a separate department. The table of contents, 
then, under the new classification, will include, 
besides the usual contributed articles, the follow- 
ing departmental contributions : 


Teaching and Research in the Social Sciences. 
Public Welfare and Social Work. 

The Community and Neighborhood. 

The Church and Religion. 

Inter-Racial Coéperation. 

Government and Public Affairs. 
Social-Industrial Relationships. 

Editorial Notes. 

Library and Workshop. 


In this arrangement both the advanced ‘at 
younger student may hope to find a comprehen- 
sive and well balanced, almost complete current 
study of sociology and social problems. And The 
Journat for its part may hope to make perma- 
nent contributions of lasting value. 


The form letter sent out to members of the 
American Sociological Society asking for a short 
list of the younger group in whom there seems to 
be promise of valuable contributions will prove a 
simple but interesting experiment. As a matter 
of fact, in some of the states The JouRNAL has 
been able to “discover” some unusually promising 
talent and when the list is complete the mere pros- 
pect of looking at this group and having from 
them concrete efforts will prove worth while. 
Readers should be reminded, of course, that there 
is no promiscuous request for manuscripts, and 
that The JouRNAL is not now able to print nearly 
ali of its best articles. 

What The Journat asked for was a list of the 
younger group (with name, address and position ) 









of those in college and university teaching, in 
research groups and agencies, and in the general 
field of literature or public service. The request 
for fifty names may at first appear presumptuous 
to the average reader who attempts to jot down 
so many names of really promising students who 
have already earned the right to be heard. But 
there is no doubt that The JourNAL will be able 
to list, in the long run, a preferred fifty. 





Contributors to this Number of 
the ‘fournal 


With reference to Robert Watson Win- 
ston’s article, when it was suggested to 
H. L. Mencken that the American Mer- 
cury publish some such article as “The 
Noose of Darwin” which appears in the 
November JouRNAL under the Depart- 
ment of Church and Religion, he replied, 
with his characteristic brevity, somewhat 
as follows: “Not for us, I fear. All our 
readers are already outside the tabernacle 
and on their way to hell. What else have 
you?” All of which suggests that for 
all readers, whether in that direction bent 
or not, there may be profit in reading this 
interesting discussion which attempts to 
set forth certain aspects of the spiritual 
as opposed to the material basis of life. 
Previous articles by Robert Watson Win- 
ston which recently appeared in The Na- 
tion, Current History and Scribner's will 
be recalled. 











By the time this issue appears “A Scientific 
Study of Human Society” by Franklin H. Gid- 
dings will be coming from the press. The article 
on “Societal Telesis” in this number will consti- 
tute Chapter VIII, and the final article of the 
series which will be published in The JouRNAL 
will appear in January under the title “Explora- 
tion and Survey.” The other chapters will be 
found in the volume, which, for the present at 
least, has the field to itself. 

The present article by Edward Alsworth Ross 
will be the last of his series published in The 
JournaL, while the remaining chapters will be 
found in his book “Roads to Social Peace” now 
available. L. L. Bernard will follow the present 
article on “Population and Social Progress” with 
a series of three, others dealing with the theolog- 
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Copies of the September, 1924, Jour- 
NAL are needed. We shall appreciate the 
return to the office of any which may not 
be needed for binding purposes. 











ical, metaphysical and scientific aspects of pro- 
gress. Jesse F. Steiner's “Theories of Commun- 
ity Organization” is a continuation of his dis- 
cussion of “Community Organization.” Harry 
Elmer Barnes, if accused of presenting this 
lengthy discussion on “Economic Science and 
Dynamic History,” would retort that it is, never- 
theless, good stuff. He will present in an early 
issue a similar discussion of ethics in relation to 
sociology. F. Stuart Chapin’s “Socialized Lead- 
ership” may not appear of such technical im- 
portance as his recent article in the American 
Journal of Sociology, but it is in special line with 
our studies of leadership. Richard W. Hogue is 
working out a most interesting project in work- 
ers’ education with the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor. Dexter M. Keezer’s “Vicious Circle” 
might well be followed up with concrete illustra- 
tions. S.C. Ratcliffe, from his University of Illi- 
nois Laboratory, will furnish a second research 
problem in an early issue. D. W. Willard, whose 
“State Systems of Public Welfare” is continued 
has transferred from the University of Washing- 
ton to the Lincoln School of Teachers College. 
Paul H. Douglas has joined the already strong 
group at Dartmouth. LeRoy Bowman is chair- 
man of the committee on community organization 
for the National Conference of Social Work, as 
well as secretary of the National Community 
Center Association and member of the sociology 
group at Columbia University. Jerome Davis is 
producing at Yale. W. P. Hamrick is superin- 
tendent of The Pacific Mills, South Carolina. 
The list of book reviewers will be found in “The 
Library and Workshop.” 


JANUARY AND AFTER 


In future issues there will be many new names, 
both among those well known in the American 
field of social science and in the younger group. 
In the new department of Government and Public 
Affairs will appear articles by William B. Munro 


of Harvard, Charles E. Merriam of Chicago, 
Luther Gulick of the National Institute in Public 
Administration, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, be- 
sides reports from concrete studies and investiga- 
tions. LeRoy Bowman will offer in his depart- 
ment contributions from quite a few of those 
doing worth while work in the field of community 
organization. In the department of Inter-Racial 
Codperation Monroe N. Work will provide a 
different sort of statistical study on Booker T. 
Washington as a pioneer. Bhupendranath Datta 
will discuss the origin of the Indian caste system 
and if space can be made for it parts of the three- 
volume studies in race progress, to be published 
by Guy B. Johnson and Howard W. Odum, will 
be utilized from time to time. A long list of 
studies aud articles awaits publication in the new 
department of Social-Industrial Relationships, in- 
cluding special studies in the southern piedmont 
region with announcement of a special research 
cooperative committee. Under the head of Teach- 
ing and Research in the Social Sciences there 
will be specimen studies and discussions by Emory 
S. Bogardus, Arthur W. Calhoun, Daniel H. 
Kulp II, Galvin F. Schmid, S. C. Ratcliffe, and as 
often as space permits Howard W. Odum will in- 
clude short chapters on “The Study of Social 
Problems.” New leading articles have been an- 
nounced by Harry Woodburn Chase, Franklin H. 
Giddings, L. L. Bernard, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Frank H. Hankins, Jesse F. Steiner, Julia Collier 
Harris, Gerald W. Johnson, Iva L. Peters, Eliza- 
beth V. Trump, Ellery F. Reed, Warren H, 
Thompson, and many others. 





GUIDES TO PERIODICAL 
READING 


A new feature beginning with the new 
volume of THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
Forces will be found in the Guides to 
Social Reading, prepared by George B. 
Logan, distributed under each of the 
several departmental contributions. This 
is the type of thing THe JourNAL has 
been looking for. Articles dealing with 
the subject matter covered in THE Jour- 
NAL are reported from the popular maga- 
zines as well as from the learned journals. 
Those who have read Mr. Logan’s previ* 
ous articles will not be surprised to find a 
delightful and inviting style. 

















Harvard Publications 


Men and Policies, 6y Elihu Root 


In these addresses and writings collected from the activities of the past five or six 
years, Mr. Root evinces once more the idealism that has placed him among the 
greatest American statesmen. Here are his tributes to Roosevelt, Choate, Car- 
negie, Cleveland, and Lincoln ; various penetrating articles on law and its adminis- 
trations ; speeches on the war and readjustment; and his pronouncements on the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. $0.00. 


Origins of the War of 1870, dy Robert H. Lord 


Professor Lord has recently had the opportunity of using and transcribing in full 
the seven volumes of documents in the archives of the German Foreign Office 
which contain the German official record of the diplomatic crisis leading up to the 
outbreak of the War of 1870. The documents are now published in this volume 
in extenso, together with an Introduction designed to summarize the subject for 
the general reader. $3.50. 


The History of the United State Post Office to the Year 1829, 
by Wesley E. Rich 


Scarcely any activity of the Federal government so intimately affects the life of 
the ordinary citizen as the service of the Post Office Department, the early history 
of which is here recounted with a fulness that ensures an interesting and entertain- 
ing book. Even the discussion of financial operations and of politics is full of the 
homely detail that makes the past vividly alive again to the modern reader. $2.00. 


Children Astray, dy Saul Drucker and Maurice B. Hexter 


In presenting these twenty-four character sketches of delinquent and intractable 
children who came under the notice of the authors, the aim has been twofold. In 
the first place the authors believe that social work can best be elucidated for pros- 
pective workers through the study of cases, and secondly they wish by this means 
to demonstrate the possibilities of using orphanages for special cases rather than 
only for normal children. $3.50. 


Getting A Laugh, dy Charles Hall Grandgent 


In this volume of personal essays Professor Grandgent proves himself a worthy 
successor to the long line of essayists who have made Cambridge a literary shrine. 
His droll anecdotes, his sly fun at the expense of pedants, his brilliantly written 
paragraphs, will make the book a treasure-chest into which to dip long after the 
first reading is completed. The book is, in fine, a treat for all lovers of good talk. 


$2.00. 
The Philosophy of Character, dy Edgar Pierce 


How to reconcile the religious and ethical point of view regarding character with 
the scientific point of view is the problem to which Dr. Pierce addresses himself 
in this book. It is an attempt to give a provisional, but intelligible, account of 
how ideals act in the world, preserving both the ethical value of the notions of 
God, freedom, and immortality, and the validity of scientific laws, so that a scien- 
tific psychology of character as the expression of purpose may eventually be 


developed. $4.00. 


Harvard University Press 
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SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIETAL ENGINEERING 


FRANKLIN H. GrippiIncs 


HE EARLIEST discussion of the nature 

of human society of which we now have 
record is found in the Laws of Plato. 
Whether it occurred actually or only imagina- 
tively, in Plato’s head, nobody knows, and it does 
not matter. Either way it states the three possi- 
ble hypotheses: (1) that human society is a 
divine institution and is “run” by the gods for 
their own purposes; (2) that it is artificially 
created by man for his purposes; and (3) that it 
is a natural product of fortuitous factors and im- 
personal processes. The general conclusion at 
which the disputants arrived was that customs 
and laws express an objective conditioning of 
individual and collective life by fortuitous forces 
to which man must accommodate his conduct. 
“The law-making of man they viewed as essenti- 
ally the art of perfecting this accommodation of 
human conduct to objective facts and relations.’”! 
With variations this view has persisted for 
more than two thousand years and the variations 
that may be discovered in the writings of present- 
day sociologists do not greatly differ in kind or 
in degree from those which may be found in dis- 
courses on political theory from Aristotle to 
Rousseau. Montesquieu saw human volition con- 
trolled by physical conditions. Comte saw physi- 
cal conditions altered, adapted, and utilized by 
man through historical and political processes. 
Spencer contended that society arises as the cul- 
minating product of a natural and universal pro- 
cess of evolution, in which, however, he found 





* Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human Society, p. 94. 


room and function for conscious human purpose 
and codperative effort. This effort he thought 
most effective for good while it remained volun- 
tary and plastic. Legislation he distrusted, as 
likely to be more mischievous than useful. 

Lester F. Ward, inspired by Comte, developed 
the large conception that human society in its 
evolution arrives genetically at a point where it 
becomes intelletcually self-determining, and there- 
after proceeds to work knowingly towards the 
realization of visualized ends. Accordingly, a 
telic process determined by ends supersedes a 
merely genetic process determined by antecedents. 
Following Comte’s inaccurate use of the words 
“static” and “dynamic,” Ward misleadingly 
called his first great work Dynamic Sociology. 
A title, “Teleological Sociology,” or an equiva- 
lent, would have been more accurately descrip- 
tive, and would have better focussed attention 
upon Ward’s chief contention.” 

The study of societal phenomena by statistical 
methods has now, for those who understand them, 
terminated controversy over this hoary question 
of societal self-determination by demonstrating 
that the societal process is telic as well as for- 
tuitously and physically evolutionistic. 

The demonstration is given in the prevailing 
type of frequency distribution of societal occur- 
rences. These do not plot as the straight lines 
or precise geometric curves of codrdinate motion, 


_ 2 More than most writers Ward has suffered at the hands of 
indiscreet and ill-informed disciples who, for their own purposes, 
have “played up”’ those parts of his system which are demonstrably 
untrue, in particular his Larmarckian biology and his gynecentric 
anthropology. He deserves a better fate. is true generalizations 
are abundant, substantial and important 
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in which there is no room for choice, nor yet as 
the normal frequency curve of chance happenings. 
They plot instead as curves of the skew type, 
indicating not only the presence but also the 
positive influence of factors which drive in cer- 
tain directions toward recognizable ends. That 
some of these are conscious intents or purposes 
which drive towards ends in view (a telic pro- 
cess) is distinctly shown in the frequency dis- 
tribution of collective decisions. 

Therefore it is necessary in a comprehensive 
scientific study of human society to scrutinize the 
telic process no less than the synthetic co-work- 
ing of vires a tergo. We must attempt to con- 
struct the societal teleology. We must discover, 
if we ‘can, what visualized ends are alluring 
enough to call forth effort, and the normal suc- 
cession (if there is one) of alluring ends. We 


must observe the various form and action pat- 
terns of effort, and how each is related to ends 
in view. Presumably there is a development of 
patterns through trial and selection, and there- 
fore a normal succession and improvement of 
methods constituting the telic process, and this if 
possible we must ascertain. And to round out the 


study we must inquire how a rational telesis is 
related to a imechanistic evolution. Does con- 
scious effort to attain visualized ends truly super- 
sede a blind genetic trend, or is telesis but a con- 
ditioned and projected genesis, as genesis is but 
a conditioned and projected drive of equilibrating 
physical energies? 

The few and simple visualized ends which move 
simple, ineffective minds comprise little beyond 
the preservation of life and some amelioration of 
the struggle for existence. To more vigorous, 
but not necessarily more intellectual natures, 
power, and opportunity to exercise it, make strong 
appeal. The excitements and emotional pleasures 
incidental to social contacts are “life” for multi- 
tudes. Knowledge, individual development, and 
race improvements, are ends visualized by excep- 
tional men and women in the so-called advanced 
civilizations. There is, therefore, a normal gra- 
dation, whether or not there is a normal suc- 
cession, of action-provoking ends in view. 

Conscious efforts to achieve visualized ends 
are made by individuals, by small social groups 
and sodalities, by societal groups, blocs and 
classes, and by sovereign states. By each of these 


agents effort is directed upon itself and upon all 
agents, namely, individuals, small and large 
groups, sodalities, blocs, classes, and sovereign 
states. By each and all it is directed upon condi- 
tions deplored but believed to be remediable, 
which are pervasive throughout society, and upon 
conditions which it is desired to make pervasive. 
By each and all it is directed also upon status, 
which has been created by government but is 
objected to or is believed for any reason to call 
for change. This, in bare outline, is the form 
pattern of societal telesis. 

The action pattern, in similar outline, shows 
these features, namely: (1) rude impulsive strug- 
gle which often becomes violent and revolution- 
ary, by individuals, groups, blocs, and classes; 
(2) systematic and orderly work, chiefly by indi- 
viduals and small social groups; and (3) scien- 
tifically planned and systematically executed so- 
cietal engineering. 

The characteristic development of the telic 
process at any given time, and in any designated 
place, is determined by the selected and prevail- 
ing telic action pattern. The selection is deter- 
mined by mentality, knowledge, and circumstance. 

The trend of the telic process is normally from 
rude struggle towards societal engineering. 

Visualized ends are not fortuitous phenomena ; 
they are products of the experiences of human 
beings who live and whose forbears have lived 
in society. The methods followed and relied on 
to attain or “realize” ends are products of trial 
and selection worked out under past and existing 
societal conditions. Therefore, beyond question, 
the telic process in society is continuous with the 
genetic. Presumably it is a projection of the 
genetic rather than a substitution for it, and can- 
not in even a figurative sense be said to super- 
sede it. 

Remembering that effort for the attainment of 
ends in view is made and brought to bear by 
agents of every societal category, namely, indi- 
vidual, group, sodality, bloc, class, and sovereign 
state, it is convenient to scrutinize the telic pattern 
in detail by observing what efforts, to realize what 
ends, are brought to bear upon the individuals 
and component groups (families, neighbourhoods, 
villages, cities, and so on) of which human society 
is made up; are brought to bear, further, upon 
the pervasive conditions (sickness, injury, il- 
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literacy, ignorance, deficiency and so on); and 
brought to bear, finally, upon status, of children, 
women, the married and divorced, the hired, the 
convicted, the alien, and the citizen. Details of 
method are best observed in immediate connection 
with details of pattern. 

There is cross classification here, and relations 
are best indicated in tabular diagrams which 


follow : 
Tue Tevtic Form PATTERN 


a mr] Individuals Families Neighborhoods Villages Cities Syronigs 
Bearing upon 
Pervasive 
conditions 
Sickness 
Injury 
Illiteracy 
Ignorance 
Deficiency 
Inadequacy 
Insanity 
Delinquency 
Vice 
Crime 
Unemployment 
Exploitation 
Misery 
Degeneration 
Status of 
Children 
Women 
The married and divorced 
The hired 
The convicted 
The alien 
The citizen 


Tue Tetic Action PATTERN 


Agent or 
Agency 


Method 
Rude Struggle 
Occasional help or counsel 
Systematic Work 
Engineering 


Individual Social Societal Governmental 


That individuals should put forth effort to 
attain ends which they think worth while to them- 
selves, is an occurrence which hardly calls for 
explanation. There is no great mystery either 
about instinctive caretaking of offspring by par- 
ents, animal or human, or about impulsive acts,® 
or acts that spring from a desire to meddle or 
dictate. But why, as a matter of deliberation, 
that is to say of reason, should one individual 
exert himself in behalf of another? The answers 
to this question which theologians, philosophers, 
and sentimentalists have offered have been little 
better than side-steppings. They have told us 
why (in the opinion of those who have done the 


— 


*Altruism, along with play and deviltry, is at bottom a discharge 
of su uous energy. It is impulsive erosity, overlaid and 





conditioned by ethical reflections, not originating in it. 


telling) everybody ought to do helpful things for 
and improving things to his fellowman, but they 
have never yet told us why anybody does. Such 
answers as we have to the question of fact we 
get from ethnology and sociology, and it is less 
flattering to human nature than the ethical im- 
perative of the philosophers is to spiritual conceit. 

When we do things to or for our fellow beings 
not instinctively, or impulsively, or to gratify a 
desire to meddle, but rationally, we are trying to 
realize visualized ends. The original or primary 
ends in view when this undertaking begins are 
simple and egoistic. They are, first, to make those 
with whom we have contact and dealings, harm- 
less; that is to say innocuous; second, te make 
them unobjectionable, at least not obnoxious ; and, 
third, to make them not burdensome. 

The savage believes that everybody is liable to 
be infected by an evil mana which is contagious, 
or to be “possessed” by a malicious spirit, and 
the primary purpose of initiation ordeals, to which 
youths are subjected, is to rid therm of contamina- 
tion and “possession,” and magically to make 
then safe for the future. The barbarian, who 
has arrived at the conception of deities, watches 
the attitudes and behaviour of both youths and 
adults whom he mercilessly holds to account for 
acts which might bring divine wrath upon the 
tribe. Civilized men wash and vaccinate children, 
vaccinate and otherwise innoculate adults, and 
penalize teachers who inculcate Darwinism. 
Pagan and Christian parents chastise offspring 
for disturbing the domestic peace. Sophomores 
haze insufferable freshmen, regiments “rag” the 
raw recruit, and communities, here and there, 
now and then, punish hoodlumism. Savages 
teach youths to take part in the food quest, the 
magical rites, and the common defense, and rele- 
gate boys who cannot or do not make good in 
these activities to the ignominy of female attire 
and life “at home” with the women. Crude 
civilizations inflict cruel punishments upon vaga- 
bondage, begging, loitering and loafing. More 
enlightened civilizations undertake to train and 
stimulate the unambitious and the ineffective to 
self-supporting activity. 

It is only after these primary ends have been 
pursued a long while that the secondary ends 
which we call “values” are slowly visualized and 
begin to influence conduct. The first reactions to 
this influence are attempts to make individuals of 
value to the community, directly, or as offerings 
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to a god, or as slaves to a ruling house or class. 
War is the first revealer of the immediate value 
of individuals to tribe or nation. Their direct 
economic value begins to receive attention with 
the rise of commerce, and to be acutely visualized 
under competitive industry. A possible intel- 
lectual value is visualized in high civilizations by 
the few who grasp the importance of discovery 
and invention. Not until late in human evolution 
is there any considerable and earnest attempt to 
make individuals of value to themselves. This 
value is secular and democratic. As a concept it 
cannot arise while mankind believes that “the 
chief end of man is to glorify God,” and that the 
lowly should be content in a station in life to 
which it has pleased the quality to call them. It 
is born of revolt, and is nurtured by the idea, 
sprung from physiological knowledge, that the 
object of life is to perpetuate itself, that the busi- 
ness of an organism is to function, and that the 
intelligible end of rational and reasoning man is 
to improve his mental functioning and thereby to 
deepen his joy in life; an improvement which 
presupposes improvement of his physical func- 
tioning and a large acquisition of knowledge. 
Change in character and behaviour which is 
brought about intentionally and by effort consists 
in a physical and mental reconditioning. There 
are substitutions of new stimuli for old and a 
resulting development of new habits. The 
methods of reconditioning that are witnessed in 
savagery and in the lower culture strata of civili- 
zation, partake of the nature of rude struggle, 
and at best are random experiments in trial and 
selection. They involve threats and punishment 
and appeal to fear. Early systematic methods are 
religious, and they are closely followed by mili- 
tary disciplines. Systematic secular education, 
when it appears, marks a momentous advance. 
It is attempted when discovery and accumulating 
knowledge have begun to impress imagination and 
to affect judgment. It reacts stimulatively, and 
presently with irresistible drive upon new dis- 
covery and a further accumulation of knowledge. 
Physiology and psychology have now contributed 
two further methods, strictly modern, and of the 
utmost value. One is vocational guidance, a 
different thing altogether from vocational train- 
ing. The other is physical and mental hygiene, 
which conserves an¢ draws upon the sources of 











vigour, health, sanity, and poise. It strives to 
establish correct habits, and to awaken a sense of 
responsibility, to eliminate groundless fears, to 
break down emotional complexes and obsessions, 
to codrdinate behaviour and ideas, and to substi+ 
tute realistic for wishful thinking. These new 
methods are destined to react radically upon the 
ways and programs of systematic education. 

Work upon individuals and for them, restrain- 
ing, disciplining, and reconditioning them, is put 
forth in personal efforts by unattached individu- 
als, by intimate groups and minor associations, by 
churches, by such societal organizations of world- 
wide extent as Boy and Girl Scouts and Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Associations of vari- 
ous religions, and by sovereign- states which 
maintain public schools and higher educationat 
institutions. In all of it there is a varying reliance 
upon individual initiative and responsibility, on 
the one hand, upon organization, on the other. 

Sporadic action against objectionable families 
and helpful effort for them are presumably as old 
as the family itself. Obnoxious families are re- 
primanded, shunned and banned, as obnoxious 
individuals are, and have been since days of 
savagery. The recurring crises of birth and death 
have evoked spontaneous sympathy and assistance 
from kindred and acquaintances. “The good 
neighbour” has always functioned now and then. 
With the rise of priesthoods and of landed estates, 
oversight and assistance began to be more system- 
atic. The priest and, in Protestant communities, 
the minister, have advised, counselled and re- 
strained. The landlord’s wife and daughter were 
perhaps the first “friendly visitors.” Today we 
have a secular and democratic expansion of these 
activities, and systematic undertakings by societal 
organizations and by states. The work attempted, 
and, in increasing measure achieved, is varied and 
graduated to a degree. It deals with emergencies 
and needs; with housing and other living condi- 
tions; with habits and morale ; with opportunities 
and possibilities. 

Local and civic pride are old. Parish interests 
have long been looked after (in a way) by the 
Christian Church and its missions, but systematic 
effort to improve neighbourhoods, villages, towns, 
and cities, is a recent phenomenon. The first 
effective impulse to it was given by Arnold Toyn- 
bee’s neighbourhood house in East London. 
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This impulse was reinforced by the University 
Settlement (men) and by the College Settlement 
(women) in New York. Similar centers of 
neighbourhood influence under all manner of 
auspices have multiplied rapidly until now the 
count of neighbourhood houses in the United 
States and England has become difficult and un- 
certain. Their activities are varied ; but particular 
attention is given to brightening the lives of boys 
and girls, to recreation, to civic responsibility, and 
to street and other neighbourhood conditions. 
The impulse has spread to rural areas, and an 
intensive study of village and isolated homestead 
life has taken the name of Rural Sociology. A 
drive to stimulate and to organize responsibility 
for the general welfare of the populations of large 
towns and of cities began in the United States 
and in England during the great war, and has 
persisted. It has created civic and other com- 
munity centers. It gives promise of large results 
where it refrains from too much imposing of 
plans and rules, and effectively evokes the self- 
organizing and self-directing power of the citi- 
zenry. 

In every sovereign state there are would-be 
states. Every priesthood, every army, every 
landed aristocracy, every trading and manufactur- 
ing middle class, every peasantry and proletariat, 
has been a would-be state. Blocs of every de- 
scription, farm blocs, manufacturers and traders 
blocs, bankers blocs, professional blocs, are incipi- 
ent or potential would-be states. Every would-be 
state strives actively to become sovereign. It 
initiates and foments class struggle. It experi- 
ments with insurrection and rebellion. When op- 
portunity offers it goes on to revolution. At other 
times it falls back upon conspiracy, plotting, agi- 
tation, and the tamer political methods. The 
visualized end of its activity is a dictatorship, 
whether this ugly word is frankly used or relig- 
iously tabooed. The aim is to organize the state, 
to institute, define and administer government, to 
shape policies. It is the would-be state which 


unceasingly does things to the sovereign state. 
Thus far in history a succession of would-be 
states has done but little for the sovereign state, 
beyond substituting limited monarchies and re- 
publics for despotisms, and constitutional govern- 
ments for absolute ones. 


Spasmodic attack upon prevailing conditions, 
evil and reprobated, has recurred throughout 
recorded history. Systematic and organized ef- 
fort to abate them is a characteristic phenomenon 
of modern times. It enlists the energies and the 
financial resources of all the agents and agencies 
of amelioration: individual, social, societal, and 
governmental. Rapid and remarkable progress 
has been made in the development of workable 
plans and effective methods. Sickness and the 
morbidity rate are being minimized by sanitation, 
preventive medicine, and the control of epidemics. 
Violent death and disabling injury are found to 
be in large measure preventable by reasonable 
precaution and insistence upon responsibility. 
Illiteracy and ignorance are systematically ex- 
posed, and are attacked by private agencies and 
by governments. Deficiency and inadequacy of 
mind and body, only yesterday looked upon as 
almost or quite irremediable, are yielding in a 
measure to advancing knowledge of causes and 
aggravating conditions, and to scientific treat- 
ment. Insanity, once dealt with only by brutal 
restraint and unspeakable cruelties, is now scien- 
tifically studied, compassionately and scientifically 
treated, and may yet, in many of its forms, be 
prevented. Delinquency has proved to be more 
baffling. Vice in its myriad forms has not been 
much diminished either by direct attack upon de- 
generative habits or by prohibitions of drugs and 
alcohol and questionable amusements. Crime has 
never been more flagrant and defiant than it is 
now in the United States. “Cruel and unusual” 
punishments have been done away with, and in- 
carceration has been ameliorated ; parole systems 
have been tried; juvenile delinquency has been 
studied, and hopeful experiments to minimize it 
have been followed up; all with little result so 
far. We await the discovery and adoption of 
effective means of crime prevention. 

Of the systematic drive to diminish unemploy- 
ment, exploitation,.and misery, the story is more 
heartening. Charity organization societies, so- 
cieties for improving the condition of the poor, 
and other private relief agencies, have accom- 
plished much and have taught us much, but the 
burden of big effort and expense has been carried 
by labour organizations and the tax payer. That 
by foresight, planning, organization, and adjust- 
ment to economic cycles, unemployment can 
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greatly be diminished has been demonstrated. 
Legislation has contributed something toward the 
minimizing of exploitation, but the sheer power 
of organized labour has curbed it. An exception 
must be made in the case of child labour exploita- 
tion, which can be stopped only by legislation, 
and will be. The diminution of economic misery, 
also, requires the codperation of private effort 
with legislation. Insurance and old age pensions 
have proven their value. 

Very recently indeed, the problem of the possi- 
ble degeneration of an entire population has begun 
to receive sober attention, and systematic effort 
to study and to deal with it preventively has made 
a surprising start. A demand has arisen, and the 
American Congress has listened to it, that the 
unrestricted immigration of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men shall cease, and that such immigrants 
as we receive shall be selected as to both stock 
and individual character. Miscegenation of white 
and black has been made unlawful in many states 
without, however, preventing amalgamation ; and, 
notwithstanding fifty years of public and private 
effort to ameliorate them, the relations of white 
and coloured races in the United States have 
never been more perplexing than they are now. 
The desirability and the possibility of assimila- 
tion (al'ways to be distinguished from amalga- 
mation) of the native and foreign born elements 
of our population came sharply to attention with 
our participation in the European war. There 
has been legislation against the teaching of for- 
eign languages in the schools and against a foreign 
language press, but some of it has been repealed. 
Religious prejudice, which has a way of flaring 
up and dying down, has of late been unfortu- 
nately strong. The more hopeful efforts are 
along the lines of a strictly secular education and 
attention to morale. 

Birth control and eugenics are in the con- 
troversial stage. 

Since the memory of man ran not to the con- 
trary status, created and bulwarked by law, has 
irritated. It has often provoked rebellion, which, 
more than once has run into revolution. Violence 
more than once has destroyed status. It survives, 
nevertheless, and perhaps always, will, but in 
modern democracies probably in minor forms. 
Essentially it consists of legal differences and 
inequalities. 


The conditions of status with which social and 
societal effort and the programs of would-be 
states are now normally concerned are those 
affecting children, women, the married and. the 
divorced, the hired (wage earners), the con- 
victed (misdemeanants and felons), aliens and 
enfranchised citizens. 

Children remain subject to parental authority, 
and probably will, but that authority has been 
limited and restrained. The state no longer hesi- 
tates to remove the child from parental custody 
for cruelty or neglect. In America and in Great 
Britain most of the ancient disabilities of women, 
in particular of married women, have been done 
away with. Women can own property and make 
contracts in their own name and right. They 
can enter practically all occupations and pro- 
fessions. They can have legal custody of their 
children, if the court so orders, after divorce, and 
under various other circumstances. They can 
vote. The rightful and expedient status of the 
illegitimate child and of the unmarried mother 
is yet, however, a matter of controversy. Civil 
marriage prevails in Western Europe, throughout 
the British Empire, and in the United States, but 
the sacramental conception of marriage is yet held 
strongly enough by influential groups, and by 
such powerful organizations as the Catholic and 
Episcopal Churches, to complicate the question of 
divorce. Throughout these regions divorce has 
been made easier, and divorces have multiplied, 
but the question whether divorce law should be 
made yet more liberal, or, on the contrary, less 
so, is highly controversial: In almost every con- 
ceivable way the status of the wage-earner has 
been ameliorated. It is no longer conspiracy to 
organize and belong to a trade union. Subject 
to restraints as to violence and interference with 
third parties, or with the public interest, upon 
which the courts insist, the hired workman can 
participate in a strike or a boycott, and can do 
picket duty. The convicted misdemeanant and 
the felon have been accorded certain rights, none 
so fundamental, however, as the right of habeas 
corpus, long ago won. They cari, however, more 
easily appeal than formerly, and, on evidence, 
have their cases reopened. They are permitted 
also many privileges. Whether all of these are 
expedient, is a controversial question. 
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The alien is subject to deportation for cause, 
but from the moment that he takes out his first 
naturalization papers his status for most purposes 
is that of a citizen. At all times he has rights of 
pfoperty and of contract. Practically he has the 
same rights of marriage that citizens have. 

That the status of the enfranchised citizen of 
a tepublic, which, we supposed, was established 
for all time after the American and French Revo- 
lutions, has now become a matter of serious con- 
cern, is a suggestion likely to be startling to many 
readers. It is only necessary, however, to review 
the legislation of recent years, in America par- 
ticularly, to discover that a momentous reaction 
is under way. In countless particulars personal 
liberty has been curtailed. Prohibitions and 
censorships of every imaginable description have 
multiplied. How far the movement will go no 
one probably is prescient enough to predict; but 
what the result will be, if it continues, the soci- 
ologist who knows his data cannot doubt. In 
the Middle Ages the status of a majority of all 
persons was that of villeinage. The villein could 
do nothing, beyond certain customary things, 
without his lord’s permission. He could not leave 
his strip of land, and until long after the break- 
up of the manorial system he could not so much 
as leave his parish in search of work without 
authorization. He could not chose a wife with- 
out his lord’s approval. He could not buy or 
sell except in authorized local markets and under 
stringent rules. At every turn his life was con- 
fronted by “Thou shalt not.” That the free citi- 
zens of a democratic state could ever, voluntarily 
and deliberately, impose like bondage upon them- 
selves, would once have been unthinkable. But 
in America we are doing it. It is becoming im- 
possible to engage in business or to conduct it 
without authority, extending to details ; to engage 
in uncensored recreations, to see uncensored plays 
or pictures, to read uncensored books, to have 
children taught uncensored science, to go on the 
beach in other than “permitted” costumes, or to 
serve any but “legal” foods and drinks upon our 
tables. Whether this movement, to which appar- 
ently we are committed, is expedient or will work 
for ill, is a question that need not here be dis- 
cussed. I am pointing out only the sociological 


fact that, wisely or unwisely, as the case may be, 
we are creating for ourselves and imposing upon 
ourselves, a status of legal villeinage. 


Personal work in behalf of individuals, fami- 
lies, and neighbourhoods has become professional- 
ized, a fact which plainly shows how technical 
as well as how earnest and how detailed this 
activity now is. The name, “social work,” which 
has been given to this profession is descriptive. 
The practice of social work comprises encourage- 
ment, instruction and counsel, many kinds of first 
aid in accident, illness, mental difficulty, and eco- 
nomic distress and much exploitation for worthy 
ends of human resources within immediate reach ; 
but essentially and chiefly it consists in making 
and breaking social contacts. The assumption 
from which it starts is that helpful social contacts 
are not only a broadening of opportunity but also 
a major and effective influence in reconditioning 
interests and habits, while consortings with 
vicious and criminal companions are, all in all, 
the most evil of known influences upon character 
and conduct. The social worker systematically 
makes social contacts for herself or himself not 
only by taking advantage of introductions and 
chance acquaintanceships, and of opportunities 
for first aid or instruction, but also through par- 
ticipation in local interests and activities, includ- 
ing, often, participation in wage earning industry. 
The successful social worker is by nature consid- 
erate, tactful, and resourceful. By training he or 
she should be grounded in physiology, social psy- 
chology, sociology, and economics, and have be- 
come competent to give information and counsel 
and to render all the kinds of first aid that have 
been named. By sympathy and experience he or 
she should have become able to understand, to 
value, and to fit into the circumstances and the 
folk-ways of the neighbourhood. 

Another and more ambitious profession of so- 
cietal telesis is in view, but hardly yet established. 
It has bee‘ thought and talked about enough to 
have acquired a name, to wit, societal or human 
engineering. A world full of nations crippled and 
exhausted by a devastating war is grim evidence 
of our need of it. It has been needed, in fact, 
since civilization arose. Much of what Mr. 
Spencer said fifty years ago in the first chapter 
of The Study of Sociology, “Our Need of It,” 
can profitably be read now as a statement of our 
need of societal engineering. 

Engineering of any description, civil or mili- 
tary, mechanical, chemical, or electrical, ecological 
or societal, is an acceptance of scientific principles 
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as the basis of practice, and a following of tech- 
nical methods of applying them. It is hard and 
expensive work. Imagination has place in it, but 
wishful thinking has not. The engineer studies 
the situation with which he is expected to deal 
before he meddles with it, and the feasibility of 
the thing which it is proposed to do before he 
begins operations. He acquaints himself with the 
nature and potentialities of the materials and 
energies, activities and capabilities, to be worked 
on and with. With all possible precision he esti- 
mates costs, including costs of rights to be ac- 
quired, and of liabilities, claims, and damages to 
be met. Then he determines upon a method to 
be followed and works out the details of oper- 
ations and procedures. Finally he reduces the 
whole undertaking to working plans and specifi- 
cations. 

It is hardly necessary to insist that the engi- 
neering way has not been followed extensively in 
social reform, class struggle, public policy, or 
legislation. 

The present human situation which calls for 
ameliorative engineering comprises both bad 
heredity and bad environment with resulting 
physical and mental inadequacy, accident, illness, 
exhaustion, fear, ignorance and perversity, inade- 
quate organization of relations, ineffective appli- 
cations of effort, injustice and exploitation, pov- 
erty, misery, hatred, and war. 

The feasibility of projects of amelioration re- 
ceives little enough consideration from untrained 
and unchastened uplifters, and none whatever 
from our phosphorescent ignorati of revolt and 
revolutionism. The engineer knows that feasibil- 
ity is limited and is grimly conditioned by human 
constitutions, nerves, and energies, and by the 
costs which must be met out of finite incomes. 

The engineer who works with physical ma- 
terials and energies knows that he must bear in 
mind their properties, the uses to which they are 
adapted, their limits of resistance, the types of 
motion, coordinate, turbulent, or radiant, which 
they exemplify ; and, not least important, the spill 
and waste of energy when it is converted from 
one mode into another. Human engineering calls 
for like knowledge, and, above all, for recognition 
that there are loads which human nerves and 
muscles can no more carry, and shocks which 
they can no more endure, than steel girders or 
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concrete arches can withstand unlimited strain. 
Least of all can they hold out under relentless 
speedi.g up. The mechanical engineer knows 
that something will happen if he runs a grind- © 
stone or a soft iron rim as many revolutions a 
second as he can run a high-grade steel fly wheel ; 
but not a few of our self-constituted advisors in 
general to mankind are preaching the delusion 
that backward races and slum populations can be 
speeded up to any velocity if they are given a 
few turns in the educational lathe, sandpapered 
and washed, and geared to the peoples that have 
been tempered in fires of adversity and rolled in 
the mills of destiny for ten thousand years. 

It seems almost childish to say in so many 
words that it is the limitation of human energies — 
which always raises the question of costs and | 
compels us to decide whether we should devote 
our resources to this cause or to that, in the cer- 
tainty that we cannot devote them to this cause — 
and to that. But the number of seemingly intelli- 
gent persons who are as incapable of seeing this 
elementary fact of economics, as a colour-blind 
man is of seeing a red lantern, is legion. They 
imagine and talk about a “social surplus” which 
is always growing, and upon which we can draw 
whatever amounts we need by filling in blank 
checks that God in His goodness has signed in 
advance. Driven to explain, they say that a 
combination of discovery, invention, and. organ- 
ization promises an indefinite increase of produc- 
tion, forgetting that each of these wonder-work- 
ers is not a talisman, but is am expenditure of 
energy. Happily there is, or can be, such a thing 
as surplus, but it is finite, and it is obtained only 
in the way in which the brothers in the fable ob- 
tained the treasure which their father had hidden 
for them in the garden. 

The proximate means which societal engineer- 
ing can make use of, are identical with those 
which amateur effort has experimented with. 
They are: religious (energy releasing), educa- 
tional, economic, legislative, and governmental 
activities. Back of them all is an ultimate pro- 
cedure or fundamental methed. This is equilibra- 
tion, a balancing of resources and energies, pro- 
cesses and forms. It is identical with the method 
(or process) which we discover in physical and 
in biological evolution. 
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Arrived at the fact last named, that the funda- 
mental method of societal engineering is identical 
with the process of natural evolution, we have 
come back to the starting point from which our 
study of societal telesis proceeded ; but now with 
abundant proof obtained that the telic process in 
human society does not, in any reasonable mean- 
ing of the word, supersede the genetic process. 
It is a projection and conditioning of the genetic 
process. Not only is the method or process of 
the one essentially identical with the method and 
process of the other, but also the causes and 
effects of the one are identical with the causes 
and effects of the other. To be more meticulously 
precise (since the importance of the topic perhaps 
justifies precision) the telic activity of socially 
organized man is an effect of the efficient causes 
at work in societal genesis, and the visualized 
ends, or final causes, of the telic process are 
identical with the inevitable or natural conse- 
quences of the genetic process. 

A perfect example of the identity of a telic 
process with the effect of natural societal causa- 
tion is seen in the evolution of legal villeinage. 
Society is a product of pressures, physical, bio- 
logicai, and circumstantial. Legal villeinage is a 
product ci purpose—of concerted volition—but 
back of volition are the circumstantial pressures 


arising out of increasing population, the modern 
mobility of population, the heterogeneity of 
modern peoples, the complexity of the societal 
order, and the speeding up of life. The villeins 
of feudal days became villeins by “commending” 
themselves to their lords in exchange for protec- 
tion. They surrendered their freedom and sought 
protection to escape from perils and miseries more 
unbearable than villeinage. Modern populations 
have created legal villeinage and imposed it upon 
themselves in the belief that thereby they find pro- 
tection against aggressions and disorders created 
by antisocial and non-socialized elements that are 
more unbearable than restraints of liberty. 

The visualized ends of telic activity in human 
society and by it are: Amelioration of the human 
lot, by security and material abundance; the sur- 
vival (which security and abundance make possi- 
ble) of variates from a standardized human type 
in whom lie our hope of discovery, of invention, 
and of experimentation ; the socialization of entire 
populations, with elimination of the antisocial ; 
and that individuation which is an evolution of in- 
telligent, responsible, self-determining personality 
—of adequate man. And these ends, for which 
we strive, we have perceived and found desir- 
able, because a societal evolution which we did 
not plan produced us, produced them, and enabled 
us to see them! 


THE ALLAYING OF TOWN-COUNTRY CONFLICT 
E. A. Ross 


HUNDRED years ago the typical tiller 

of the soil was a domestic husbandman, 

who raised most of what he consumed and 
consumed most of what he raised. When he be- 
gan to produce for sale, he produced for che com- 
munity of which he was a member and that com- 
munity was a small one. For most of his stuff he 
received what the consumer paid or, if not, the 
difference was the modest margin made by the 
village store-keeper. He was not dependent on a 
national market for his produce, let alone a world 
market. The high cost of transportation saw to 
that. He read the same literature as did the 
tradesman of the village; he atterided the same 


gatherings and voted the same ticket. They were 
members of the same community and of class 
consciousness there was none. 

But economic developments came which upset 
these close relations. Cheap transportation en- 
abled farm products to be brought together in 
great quantity at regional centers, and the surplus 
not absorbed there moved on to enter into the 
supply of a market still more remote and general. 
Inevitably farmers, without being conscious of 
it, were brought into competition with producers, 
in remote parts of the country or even overseas, 
of whose existence they had not even heard. The 
price of his produce in the local market, reflecting 
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the price in the more general market, which in 
turn reflected the price in the most general market, 
came to bear no relation whatever to his cost of 
producing it, or to his financial necessities. More 
and more the forces determining his income 
passed beyond his observation or understanding, 
to say nothing of his control. 

A like development occurred to him as con- 
sumer. Time was when the sources of the cloth- 
ing, footwear, tools, implements and lumber he 
did not produce on the farm for himself were not 
so large and remote but that he could care fairly 
well for his own interests in dealing with them. 
But the same expanding organization which 
makes him feel himself a cipher in the marketing 
of his produce makes him feel himself a cipher as 
regards the terms on which he buys. In the 
absence of farmer-codperation, the farmer drives 
into town with his wheat or hogs and asks some 
buyer, “What are you paying today?” Later in 
the day, with the proceeds of his sale in his pocket, 
he enters the store of the hardware dealer or 
implement man, picks up a desired object and in- 
quires, “What are you asking for this?” The 
fact that whether he sells or buys the farmer has 
been letting the other fellow do all the pricing 
exhibits in a nutshell his economic passiveness. 
From being a synonym for independence, the un- 
associated farmer has come to be in some parts 
the synonym for commercial helplessness and de- 
pendence. Of course I do not intend to insinuate 
that those with whom the farmer deals can charge 
him what they please and “get away with it.” 
Well does the economist know that there is a 
Nemesis on the trail of the grain buyer who 
names a price arbitrarily low, of the implement 
dealer who prices his things too high. All I insist 
on is that the fact that some one else names the 
price to the farmer is significant of his position 
in the contemporary commercial scheme. 

The classical position was that no one has any 
control over price save the possessor of a copper- 
riveted monopoly. As for the rest, whether they 
name or inquire the price makes no difference. 
Competition will settle it in the end anyway. 
Through most of the nineteenth century we 
Americans almost worshipped competition as the 
principle which, if left to itself, would iron out 
all the rumples of trade and prevent any class of 
men from holding a lasting advantage over any 





other class. So all wide-spread association among 
the masses of men came to be regarded as unde- 
sirable. Says Prof. Hibberd: 


Business men so-called did not apply this to them- 
selves, and their organizations continued to grow through- 
out the period, but the sentiment of the time acted as a 
restraining force against all tendencies toward wide- 
spread associated effort. It helped to develop the spirit 
of individualism which has made the American farmer 
one of the hardest of all men to enlist in codperative 
undertakings. 


The trend of the last fifty years has been away 
from unlimited competition. The working men 
formed unions which have achieved permanency 
and which are all-inclusive so far as skilled work- 
men are concerned. The great bulk of manufac- 
tured goods is produced not by individuals but by 
companies which in many cases have absorbed a 
great number of independent enterprises. By so 
doing they have greatly increased their bargaining 
power, which rewards them with better prices for 
what they sell. Among railroads the practice of 
rate-cutting is no longer known. “Rate wars,” 
such as raged forty years ago, are but a memory. 
Likewise manufacturers and merchants have 
learned the lesson of working together. While in 
muffled form competition persists as an unseen 
regulator of their commercial conduct, they are 
no longer its sport and plaything as they were in 
the old days before “get together” became the 
slogan of business men. It is the farmers who 
have been tardiest in falling in with the pro- 
cession headed toward organization and some 
mastery over one’s economic fate. So long as 
they are behind the classes they deal with in ap- 
preciating the worth of associated effort, so long 
will these classes throw upon the farmers much 
of the cost of the economic security which they 
are coming to enjoy. 

We see, then, that when agriculturists are con- 
fronted with the data showing the surprising con- 
centration of wealth in the cities, and with the 
startling fact that, had it not been for the incre- 
ment of rising agricultural land values between 
1900 and 1910, which supplemented the farmer’s 
income from his produce, farming in the United 
States would have been conducted at a loss in 
that decade; when they compare what they re- 
ceive for the arduous labors of themselves and 
their families with the reward reaped by those 
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with whom they do business and by town work- 
men no more skilled than the farmer is, they are 
bound to suspect that they have been victims of a 
system of exploitation operated by people who 
live in towns. 

Aside from his growing sense of economic 
subordination, the attitude of townspeople has 
been a factor in planting resentment in the heart 
of the farmer. Says a writer: 

Urbanites have always arrogated to themselves a posi- 
tion of superiority relative to the agricultural classes. 
The city dwellers of Roman times called those on the 
land “rustics” and the literary men had much to say of 
the simplicity and crudeness of the rustic. Europe 
evolved its tillers of the soil into a distinct peasant class 
and its ignorance and stolidity are proverbial; the 
ideational product largely of white-bearded gentry delv- 
ing in the field of urban literature. That the urbanites 
and townsmen of the United States “look down on” the 
country-man is made evident in many ways. His rough 
dress, his tousled hair and beard, sometimes bearing chaff 
and straws, his lack of polish in social approach and 
conversation, his ignorance of city ways and manners 
have been mirrored in printed paragraphs and jibes of 
press, playhouse, and street. The refined and superior 
manners of city dwellers are exhibited in the taunts the 
town boy hurls at the country boy who puts his feet 
within the sacred precincts of the former. Conscious 
that he is different in clothes and calling, and feeling at 
a great disadvantage, the country boy comes to partly 
accept his assigned position to a lower class and to resent 
the situation and to “want to get even.” Out of this 
situation that has persisted generation after generation 
has arisen a kind of unconscious class consciousness 
relative to each on the part of country and city dwellers. 


It is now about half a century since American 
farmers undertook to improve their economic 
condition by some form of general associated 
effort. Among the major farmers’ movements 
we find the Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, the 
Amcrican Society of Equity, the Farmers’ Union, 
the Non-Partisan League and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Some have been stronger in 
the East, others have found their field of greatest 
response in the West or the South. Some, like 
the Grange in its later phase, stress social, recre- 
ative and educational aims; while others pursue 
with grim single-mindedness the aim of economic 
betterment. Some pin their hopes to farmer-con- 
trol of legislation, while others avoid the political 
arena and concentrate their efforts upon gaining 
control over the acreage and selling price of their 
chief product. 


As time goes on, many grievances of the earlier 
groups of embattled farmers disappear from the 
scene. The railroads, once so arrogant and arbi- 
trary, have been brought under the fullest regu- 
lation, so that now if farmers have any complaint 
in respect to railway services or charges, all they 
have to do is to appeal to a commission, which 
usually gives them relief if their plea has merit. 
Clear of the ills from a shrinking currency, the 
farmers have altogether abandoned their demand 
for paper money or for the free coinage of silver. 
Earlier demands such as pure food laws, parcel 
post, postal savings banks and rural delivery of 
mail have been fulfilled. The immense develop- 
ment of the activities of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the building up of 
excellent colleges of agriculture and experiment 
stations in the states make it inexcusable to im- 
agine that the government does not appreciate the 
importance of agriculture. Special provision for 
supplying government credit to the farmer has 
been made and no one can doubt that along that 
path we shall proceed as far as is safe. After 
nearly forty years of denunciation of “grain 
gambling” the Grain-Futures Bill has become a 
law. The Packers’ Control Act, pressed for ten 
years, brings to a close a long-drawn-out con- 
troversy on this question. It is settled that the 
farmers shall have whatever benefit a protective 
tariff on their produce can bring them. As, step 
by step, the legislative program which the wisest 
farmer leaders can agree on is realized, the battle 
shifts to the commercial field. It is true that be- 
fore the remedial measures of the last three years 
on behalf of farmers, the Non-Partisan League 
put through in North Dakota a program of a 
state bank for the purpose of supplying more 
credit to farmers and on easier terms, and of 
state-ownership of terminal elevators, flour mills, 
packing-houses and cold-storage plants. But the 
situation of the North Dakota farmers in relation 
to the large commercial houses of the Twin Cities 
is so unique that it is very doubtful if we shall 
see the North Dakota experiment repeated soon 
in another state. 

There can be no doubt that farmer-organiza- 
tions with political and economic aims have had 
the effect of intensifying strife between country 
and city. Agitation has roused millions of farm- 
ers out of their apathy and filled them with a con- 
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viction that certain elements in the city have 
gotten them on the hip and are exploiting them. 
Long organized for profit, the business elements 
in the cities have been persuaded to present a 
united front when ameliorative legislation for 
farmers is proposed or when farmers’ cooper- 
atives threaten the profits of some group of 
traders. The attitude of the latter differs in no 
respect from that of the Irish traders described 
by Sir Horace Plunkett : 

I was in parliament from 1892 to 1900, and I remem- 
ber one incident which brought home to me the political 
power of the trading interest, and its hostility to codper- 
ation. A minister of education nearly got his party into 
serious trouble for permitting the use in schools of a 
book in which the codperative system was explained. 

The Irish movement was bitterly opposed by the 
country traders, who saw that joint purchase of agricul- 
tural requirements and joint sale of agricultural products 
not only would deprive them of a considerable portion of 
their business but would throw light upon the quality of 
all articles of common consumption and the prices 
charged for them, and they had even more political influ- 
ence in Ireland than their brethren possessed in England. 

In a backward agricultural community the politi- 
cal machine is generally run, not by the farming majority, 
but by the trading minority. The control of the 
political machine in advanced industrial communities by 
combines and trusts was never comparable to the influence 
upon Irish politics of the village traders. 


It is well known that the advertisements of 
business men provide from sixty to eighty per 
cent of the revenues of our newspapers. It is not 
surprising, then, that, once the business class gen- 
erally could be marshaled in hostility to farmers’ 
movements by the traders most threatened, the 
newspapers usually fell in line and in the most 
bitter and unfair way attacked and misrepresented 
every farmer’s movement. Outside the farm 
press the newspaper which showed any sympathy 
for the great historic farmer movements, or even 
told the truth about them, has been the exception 
rather than the rule. Hostile newspaper propa- 
ganda, then, has contributed to increase the ten- 
sion between city and country. 

Another factor has been the extraordinary 
movement toward association which has prevailed 
among business men for the last dozen years. 
The store-keepers of the town see far more of 
one another than they used to. They hear more 
speeches and read more articles glorifying busi- 
ness and propagating the views and demands of 














the dominant elements in business, than their 
predecessors did. The member of the chamber 
of commerce or Kiwanis, or Rotary, or Lions, or 
Gyro club of one town feels himself a brother to 
the members of that club in other towns. Thus 
with astounding rapidity the merchants of the 
country towns are developing a we-feeling with 
one another and with the merchants of the cities, 
captained as they are by bankers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers. 

Upon the local dealers who sell the surrounding 
farmers their supplies and handle their products 
this has the effect of pulling them away from 
sympathy with these farmers upon whom they 
depend. They become much more conscious of 
the ways in which their interests are opposed to 
those of their farm patrons than they are of how 
they might work with these patrons in such a way 
as to promote the prosperity of the whole com- 
munity, farmers and business men together. The 
farmers are several times as numerous as the 
business men who serve them, and, moreover, 
they are scattered. Distance, weather, and farm 
duties hinder them meeting regularly with the 
business men at their Tuesday luncheon. So the 
town business men form their own organization 
and pick their objectives. To be sure, once a 
year, they make a gesture of fellowship by hold- 
ing a meeting to which each member brings a 
farmer guest, and at which a spasmodic effort is 
made to discover common interests. But the fact 
remains that the farmers have no real share in 
their organization, camaraderie, deliberations or 
policies. 

Well says Prof. Gillette, who, from his coign 
of vantage at the University of North Dakota, 
has seen this process at close hand: 

The position of the business men in the smaller towns 
and villages is especially equivocal because of their close 
contact with farmers. In these smaller places the patron- 
age is predominantly from the country. Without this 
trade and banking business the small businesses would 
fail and disappear. The merchants, bankers and others 
are, therefore, under far greater dependence upon, and 
obligation to, agriculturists about them than to the strong 
interests in the large cities. Nevertheless, they commonly 
align with the latter when farmers organize. 

The attitude of the business element in small places 
appears all the more equivocal when it is remembered that 
the decrease of population in a third of the small places 


and the steady increase in the proportion of such places 
losing inhabitants during three decades indicate that the 
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large cities are crushing them in a business way. It 
might be expected that the leaders in small places would 
have the intelligence to identify their interests with those 
of the agriculturists upon which they immediately depend 
for success and so codperate with rather than organize 
against them. 


The margin between manufacturers’ prices and 
what the farmer pays, between consumers’ prices 
and what the farmer gets is wider than it was a 
generation ago. In each line—lumber, agricul- 
tural implements, fertilizer, and the rest—the 
farmers either support more middlemen’s fam- 
ilies, or else furnish them a better livelihood than 
they used to get. This is owing to the spread of 
the practice of price-supporting among manu fac- 
turers, wholesalers and dealers. The retail or- 
ganizations have their experts to figure out just 
what percentage it is necessary to add to the 
wholesale price to sustain their trade properly. 
Never before was the price-cutter so ostracised 
or were there so many means of crushing or in- 
timidating him. The growing rarity of price- 
cutting is partly a consequence of the education 
of merchants in the conviction that price-cutting 
doesn’t pay and partly in the organizing of pun- 
ishment for the price-cutter. Combinations have 
been built to sustain prices and break the price- 
cutter. The sentiment of trade is all against the 
endeavor to capture business by price-cutting. 
The slogan is, “You can’t get anywhere by fight- 
ing.” 

Mark you, I can’t prove this. No one can. It 
is an impression derived from confidential talks, 
in towns far apart, with merchants who see and 
dislike the new tendencies. But timely corrobo- 
ration comes from an address by Hon. Houston 
Thompson of the Federal Trade Commission on 
March 6th, 1924, in which he is quoted as saying: 

In almost every industry today they don’t 
name or fix a set price. They fix a minimum price 

which ts high enough to cover their highest-cost 
plants. It is high enough to take care of a sufficient 
number of independents and their high-cost plants, so that 
there will be a scenery behind the monopoly—or the 
dominating interest, if you wish to call it that—sufficient 
to make a pretense of competition. They have no objec- 
tion to the independent going above this minimum price. 
The independent can go just as high as he wants above 
that price, but when he goes below that dead line they 
don’t have any dinners and call him in—at least I don’t 
know of any that they have. 

Now there is still another group who block the market 
place. It is composed of jobbers’ organizations. With 


them you have price-fixing going on—literally price-fix- 
ing. They were operating a short time ago under the 
“open-price” association, when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission began an insistent and persistent attack upon 
them, with the purpose of breaking up their system so 
that there would be some sort of competition in the 
market place. So far as my experience dates back in 
the Federal Trade Commission, there is more price-fixing 
and price-control going on in the market today than at 
any other time I have known. 

Unless we are willing to deflate the business world 
through the revival of the competitive system, we shall 
rise to the point of buyers’ strikes and fall back again, 
repeat the same thing, until we finally have a collapse 
that will wipe out the business structure and compel us to 
start all over. 

Now, when you have a situation of this kind what 
happens? Your farmer comes in, attempts to sell, and 
gets in return 70c on the dollar. He turns around and 
buys and pays 100c or more on the dollar. What is the 
use of loaning money to that farmer, to mortgage him- 
self and his property, and then force him to go into an 
artificial price-rigged market when he buys? Next year 
he will be around again in the same fix. Hence, I say to 
you that the essential thing in this country is to deflate 
these artificial high prices by the competitive system in 
our market place. This we must do before we can help 
the farmer. 


For half a century voices have assured us that 
there is no basis for confliet between labor and 
capital, yet, for all that, the conflict has moved 
on in its path of necessary development and when 
it has been soothed, it has been by something else 
than sweetish talk. Now, this town-country con- 
flict is almost as clear-cut as the other and, based 
as it is on the distribution of the products of in- 
dustry, it is likely to prove quite a persistent 
thing. It is not going to dissolve into thin air in 
response to a little honeyed exhortation. 

It is true that town-country animosity has never 
brought us to extensive rioting and destruction of 
property as has labor-capital animosity. Embat- 
tled farmers do not look starvation in the eyes as 
do embattled workingmen. I see no possibility 
of real class war growing out of it as it has at 
times grown out of industrial conflict. But, if 
not tragic, it is sometimes stern. The mobbing, 
tarring and feathering of the organizers of the 
Non-Partisan League in various states by groups 
of infuriated business men reveal the methods of 
an element which poses always as supporting 
“law and order.” In any case, the conflict causes 
waste of effort and wealth, sacrifices innocent by- 
standers, disorganizes the community and stirs up 
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devastating passions. Note the following extract 
from a letter written by a pastor to Prof. Gillette 
who was to speak in C—, North Dakota, on 
“Community Betterment” : 

We are an armed camp in C— . . mo open war- 
fare, except that of backbiting and knocking one another, 
but we have all things in readiness, both sides have been 
making preparations for some months back. We are 
waiting for the season to open, and then there will be din, 
trouble and loss in the keen competition that must ensue 
from having two banks, two farm implement companies, 
two hardware houses, two groceries, two or three garages, 
two electric plants, all in a small village of about two 
hundred inhabitants. All of this has come the past three 
months. Both sides are pretty well armed, provisioned, 
and their credits are first rate. The line separating the 
camps is, “The Non-Partisan League” plus some personal 
friction of years standing. 


MEANS OF AvormDING STRIFE BETWEEN 
Town AND COUNTRY 


1. The merchants of the country tcwn may be 
brought to see their mutuality of interest with 
their farm patrons and to realize that the trade 
center ought to line up with the country, rather 
than with the city. For they are more dependent 
on the farmers, than the farmers on them. Good 
roads, Ford cars and the mail order houses en- 
able the farmers to ignore the village merchants 
if they choose to; but the banks and stores can 
find no substitute for the farmers’ patronage. 
Both farmers and merchant have a common inter- 
est in low freight rates, in good railroad service, 
in improved roads, in better farming, in the 
maintenance of schools, churches and libraries. A 
good understanding between them would make 
the farmers loath to sap the life out of the trade 
center by throwing their custom to the mail-order 
houses. There might be an organized effort to 
get town and country together for regular dis- 
cussion as is done in the Twilight Club of Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. There might be a federation of 
organized interests, as at Plymouth, Wisconsin, 
where on the executive board of the Chamber of 
Commerce, along with business men representing 
retailing, wholesaling and transportation, sit 
farmers representing different organizations in 
the country, such as the Duroc Association, the 
Holstein Association, etc. 


2. Local merchants and bankers would do well 
to detach themselves a little from the artful 
propaganda and emissaries sent out to them from 
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the cities appealing to their class consciousness as 
business men, and open their minds to the liter- 
ature and speakers setting forth the grievances, 
hopes and programs of the farmers’ organizations. 
Naturally the farmers would reciprocate, so it 
might be possible to disabuse their minds of cer- 
tain misconceptions they harbor as to the role of 
business men. If given half a chance, those who 
stress the mutual dependence of town and country 
can make a convincing plea. The disinterested 
investigators of agricultural economics are agreed 
that the time for an exploitive attitude of the 
trade center toward its rural constituency is by 
and that the proper keynote today is good will 
and cooperation. 

3. Those who represent and speak for the 
farmers—the faculty of the agricultural college, 
the county agents, the heads of farmer organiza- 
tions, the publishers of farm papers, the bankers 
and dealers most immediately interested in rural 
prosperity—should withstand the powerful in- 
cessant propaganda exalting the business class 
and prepossessing the unthinking public in favor 
of its pretentions and demands. 

4. Then all those policies which raise the rural 
population tend in the long run to peace between 
town and country by enabling the bani better 
to hold their own. When the rural population 
respect themselves more, learn to organize, de- 
velop their leaders and gain courage to assert 
themselves politically, they will be more respected 
by the country storekeepers and the latter will” 
be more willing to meet them half way. 

5. Dean Davenport of the University of Illi- 
nois recommends : 

Subsidization of country schools to an extent that will 
ensure to every child born on the farm the opportunity of 
a good high school education admitting to college, with 
choice of differentiation along agricultural, mechanical, 
commercial, scientific or literary lines—and this without 
leaving the father’s roof or breaking up the home and 
the business. 


Progress on this line together with the spread of 
the consolidated school, the use of the school as 
a rural social center, and the inevitable narrowing 
of the gap between town and country in respect 
to education, bearing and social polish should raise 
the prestige of country dwellers in their own eyes 
and in the eyes of townsmen. 
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6. By adopting appropriate social policies on 
which agricultural economists generally agree, it 
is possible to prevent the development in most 
parts of the country of a permanent tenant class. 
By holding in check landlordism, especially absen- 
tee landlordism, it is possible to avoid the produc- 
tion of the peasant mind. No person of normal 


powers and equipment should need to resign him- 
self to lifelong tenancy. 

7. The development of farmers’ coéperative 
marketing and codperative buying may weaken 
the class consciousness of the country merchants 
by throwing them with salaried businessmen who 
are in the employ of local farmers’ organizations. 


POPULATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


L. L. Bernarp 


IHE OLDER theories of society, including 

ing those of the Hebrews, the Greeks and 

the Romans, and even the writings of the 
Middle Ages, can scarcely be said to have included 
anything of great scientific value regarding the 
dynamics of population. Plato perceived the de- 
sirability of good stock, although he could not 
offer a scientifically refined procedure for select- 
ing it. The Romans were practically barren of 
constructive theories in social causation, being 
mainly absorbed in good living and in administer- 
ing their heritage or in philosophically consoling 
themselves. for the meagerness of their share of 
the good things of life. The writers of the 
Middle Ages were too much concerned with the 
doctrines of the church and metaphysical the- 
ology, or with the immediate administrative and 


practical problems of government, to produce any- 


thing new in the theoretical dynamics of society. 
Finally, however, the renaissance of letters ac- 
complished some pioneering in secular social 
thinking and demographic problems began to be 
considered. 

But it was Thomas Robert Malthus, reflecting 
upon the ruinous social policy of the poor laws, 
who late in the eighteenth century began modern 
investigation into a scientific theory of population. 
Malthus’ ideas were largely discredited in the 
nineteenth century, and they are only now be- 
ginning to be recognized at their true worth and 
worked over and built upon in a much belated 
endeavor to solve one of the most insistent and 
important problems of social adjustment. In 
recognition of the importance of population as a 


1 Especially Seneca and Marcus Aurelius, who wrote from the 
recessive standpoint. Cicero was more expansive in his outlook. 


dynamic factor one of our patrons of research has 
recently established a foundation for the develop- 
ment of this field.2 Of all the non-cataclysmic 
and persistent problems of social control none is 
more significant and urgent than this of the 
proper balance of population. No other con- 
siderable social adjustment can be made without 
taking care of the dynamics of population. Un- 
regulated, it consumes our surplus and lowers our 
standard of living and destroys our leisure for 
culture. Unintelligently selected, it generates a 
canker at the roots of our strength and poisons 
the flavor of our achievement. 

So far—although it may not continue to be so 
—our struggle has been against excessive num- 
bers of two low a grade. Our economic institu- 
tions, especially since the hunting and grazing 
epochs and early agriculture, have selected 
population at the bottom, from the misfits, the 
unfortunate and the incompetent. These earlier 
economies on the whole weeded out these adverse 
and ineffective classes by putting a premium upon 
personal capacity in the struggle for existence, 
where each man had to depend upon quickness of 
reaction, sagacity, strength, courage, endurance 
and the other virtues, for survival. But a fairly 
well developed agriculture, by perpetuating and 
increasing slavery, began <o preserve those less 
competent to wage the battle for existence on a 
higher and self-directive plane. Like the insects, 
who found their chance for survival by adapting 
themselves through selection to the interstices of 
the animal kingdom,® or in some respects like the 


Se ae Scrip pps Foundation at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
. Warren Thompson, Director. “* 


ve S. Chetverikov, The Fundamental She of Insect Evolu- 
tion, In Annual Report Smithsonian Institution, 1918, pp. 441-449. 
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parasites, absorbing the directive genius of their 
hosts, the inferior classes found a place for them- 
selves in the new industrial order by exchanging 
muscle power fos thought-guidance.* The mod- 
ern industrial system, although it has abolished 
slavery, has perpetuated the system of selecting 
the population in the direction of the inferior 
classes. Profiting from a large supply of cheap, 
low grade manual labor for certain classes of 
occupations and providing a surplus for charity 
to the incompetents and worse, it selects these 
lower grades both positively and negatively for 
survival.5 
It was an instance of this negative sort of selec- 
tion, in the form of the unwise English poor laws 
which drew the ire of Malthus and stimulated 
him to write his Principles of Population. The 
appearance of this book is one of the signs of the 
approaching intellectual maturity of the race. It 
was a concrete proof that men—or some men— 
' were now able to think intelligently and with a 
minimum of bias about their own social problems. 
It is one of the great sociological essays of his- 
tory, and was one of the sources of inspiration to 
the studies of Darwin in his investigations of the 
origins of species through selective adaptation to 
the conditions of the struggle for existence. It 
gave directly the lie alike to the old optimistic 
theories and practices regarding population and 
the uncensored impulses of charity. For ages 
those who had ruled the earth and parcelled out 
heaven had made propaganda to multiply and 
possess the earth. The war lord had measured 
social progress by the standard of large armies in 
the field supported by numerous willing workers 
at home. And the priests of all religions, with a 
true devotion to their dogmas, had preached the 
righteous reward of those who left a numerous 
progeny to pour the oil into the sacred lamp and 
relieve the pangs of hunger of the “servitors of 
the Lord.” Such simple philosophies were now to 
come to an end, like all primitive fancies, but not 
without a struggle. For even yet the dogma of 
numbers is preached in the camp of the militarists 





* Of course the purposive limitation of offspring and the indirect 
effect upon limiting offspring because of absorption in other 
matters by the more cultured and intellectual classes also increases 
the relative population of the ineffective by leaving the breeding 
field largely to them. 

5 No attempt is here made to maintain that the slave classes of 
history always received more than they gave or that all slaves 
were of an inferior mental capacity. Circumstances not infre- 
quently altered cases. 
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and in the tent of the apostle. It required a cen- 
tury for Malthus to become a prophet in his own 


_ land, and in ours. 


Malthus’ principle—like all great truths, once 
they break through the veil of abstraction—was 
strikingly simple. It may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing bipartite expression: (1) Population nor- 
mally tends to increase at a more rapid rate than 
the food supply, but it does not because of certain 
checks. (2) These checks are both positive and 
preventive. The positive are those which increase 
the death rate and include such factors as war, 
famine, vice, crime, and disease. The preventive 
checks are those which decrease the birth rate and 
include such factors as late marriages, continence 
in marriage and preventive devicesj In its ma- 
tured form, this statement did not attempt. to 
designate a specific ratio between the increase of 
the food supply and of the population. It was 
content with the declaration that the natural rat 
of the increase of the latter is greater than that 
the former. One modification, which does ( 
violate the spirit of Malthus’ law, should be de . 
Instead of the word “food” should be substitute 
the more general, but kindred, term physi¢ 
necessities, or necessities of life. Food is h 
chief, and only indispensable, necessity for ex- 
istence, but clothing and shelter and possibly also 
a certain minimum of tools, are required to make 
food effective in the maintenance of life. Th 
inclusion of these items along with food under the 
category of necessities in no wise changes the 
significance or bearing of the Malthusian prinei- 
ple. 

Malthus drew by deduction many conclusions 
from his principle in his attack upon the public 
policies of his day. Some of these were erroneous 
and have not stood the test of time. They should 
in no wise be confused with his general principle 
which has been stated above. That some of his 
critics have failed to distinguish between the gen- 
eral principle and the deductions from it is evi- 
dent enough. With these latter the present article 
has no concern. Our first task is to examine the 
criticisms of the principle itself. _ 

There are seven of these direct criticisms which 
are sufficiently general and important to call for 
separate examination. They may be briefly sum- 
marized and criticized, in the words of representa- 
tive critics, as follows: 
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1. The theory of Malthus makes no allowance for the 
general law of animal fertility, which is that as the rate 
of individual evolution increases the rate of reproduction 
decreases . . . the lower and less individualized 
classes in human society reproduce much more rapidly 


- than the upper or more individualized classes.° 


This criticism of Malthus may be set aside on 
two grounds. First, the law of animal fertility 
is applicable only in a comparison of species in 
the general process of animal evolution; it is not 
applicable within any species. The species itself 
does not modify its hereditary capacity to produce 
offspring without modifying or changing the 
identity of its species. This is easily tested in the 
case of the human species. The number of off- 
spring for which there is inherited capacity de- 
pends upon three biological factors determined by 
heredity: the number of offspring which may be 
born at one time, the length of the period of gesta- 
tion required for the maturing and delivery of the 
offspring, and the length of the child bearing 
period in the female. All three of these have re- 
mained practically constant throughout the whole 
period of man’s development of which we have 
record. The first two were apparently fixed in 
our prehuman ancestry. The third has apparently 
increased slightly in length since the earliest stages 
of human biological evolution, though perhaps 
more through nurture than inheritance. The sec- 
ond consideration in this connection is that this 
law of animal fertility is a biological law and is 
based on heredity. Professor Ellwood’s applica- 
tion of it is sociological, making decreased fertility 
among more cultivated classes and civilized 
peoples depefid upon environmental limitations 
which have nothing whatever to do with the law 
of animal fertility as applied to heredity. This 
environmental limitation upon the number of off- 
spring would mere properly receive consideration 
under the second or socio-economic criticism of 
Malthus’ principle, which follows: 

2. The socio-economic argument claims that, as a 
consequence of general social as well as economic reasons, 
the size of families varies inversely with wealth, and 
thus keeps down the ratio of increase the de- 
mands of education and of the maintenance of a social 
position induce more deliberation in marriage, and effect- 


ively bar the probability of so numerous a progeny. 
Where wealth is abundant, the desire carefully 


*C. A. Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems, 3d ed., 
& = See also E. R. A. Seligman, Principles of Economics, 


to train a few rather than to half-train many children, 
as well as the wish to escape the nervous strain of a 
numerous offspring, conspire to restrict the number of 
children." 


This criticism, though somewhat widely urged, 
is not really a criticism, but a confirmation of 
Malthus’ second or preventive class of checks 
operating under certain conditions. It may be 
effectively answered in Seligman’s own words: 
“The argument is not anti-Malthusian; for the 
phenomena just described are the results of pru- 
dential considerations, and really fall under the 
head of the preventive agencies mentioned by 
Malthus.’’® 

3. The third criticism is the one upon which 
the opponents of Malthus have set most store. 

Through a proper organization and utilization of im- 
proved methods, production of wealth in general may be 
so augmented as to permit an increase both in popula- 
tion and in prosperity. This has happened, for instance, 
all through the nineteenth century, even in the older 
countries of Europe a really intensive capital- 
istic system of agricultural production has never yet been 
attempted on a large scale. If there is enough wealth 
to put into the soil, it can be transmitted into food. The 
diminishing returns from land can be arrested by the 
increasing returns of a rapidly augmenting efficiency of 
industry in general.’ 


Professor Ellwood adds: “As yet we see no 
limit of man’s mastery over nature, and 
apparently we are just entering upon the stage of 
material progress.” 

If the optimism of these views were only sup- 
ported by an equal degree of scientific insight and 
accuracy, man’s future would indeed be brighter 
than it now appears to be. It is not true that the 
operation of the law of diminishing returns in 
agriculture can be delayed indefinitely or even for 
a very long period by scientific means or capital- 
istic endeavor. There is a definite limit to the 
supply of the natural plant foods, especially to 
that of potassium and phosphorus. The limita- 
tion from the latter is most serious. The space 
limit in agriculture must ultimately be even more 
challenging. The limited supplies of the natural 
resources—the natural power sources and structu- 
ral materials, particularly coal and iron—must in 
the long run induce very sharply the operation of 


TE. R. A. Seligman, Principles of Economics, 4th ed., p. 62. 
8 Ibid., p. 63. 

® Tbid., pp. 63-64. 

© Op. cit., p. 206. 
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the principle of diminishing returns in industrial 
processes, if it does not bring the industrial sys- 
tem as we know it to a positive close. There is 
likewise a law of diminishing returns for inven- 
tions. Every type of invention has its theoretical 
limit of efficiency, beyond which increments of 
efficiency due to the expenditure of inventive 
effort and capital diminish or cease altogether ; 
and the practical limits appear even earlier. 
Thus, no application of science can cause the 
locomotive to travel beyond a certain maximum 
rate of speed or cause a printing press to deliver 
more than a maximum number of papers an hour. 
There is, apparently, even a limit to the making 
of substitute inventions which can overcome the 
limitations imposed by the older ones. UlIti- 
mately, there must be a limit to standing room 
itself. ~ Professor Ely has estimated that if popu- 
lation had increased at the maximum possible 
theoretical rate during the last three centuries and 
the positive checks had not intervened to augment 
the death rate beyond what was normal through 
that period, there would now be a layer of people 
three hundred feet thick on the earth.'! 

It may be true that in portions of the world 
during the nineteenth century the supply of the 
necessities of life was kept ahead of the popula- 
tion, and this possibly may happen again, in 
limited and favored portions of the world. But 
this was not the case among the masses of the 
population of the great cities ; nor was it anywhere 
true for the population generally except upon the 
rich economic frontiers. And the economic, like 
the demotic, frontiers are passing, as far as this 
planet is concerned at least. The objections here 
quoted and criticised sound more like the naive 
and ecstatic hopefulness of Condorcet writing out 
of the untested eighteenth century enthusiasm for 
democracy and science than the mature statements 
of twentieth century critical thinkers who have 
before them a chart of the world’s resources and 
a mathematical statement of the limitations of 
scientific endeavor. As great as the positive offer- 
ings of science and invention may be they can 
only delay, not banish, the operation of Malthus’ 
principle. The rapidity with which population in- 
creased in those parts of the earth most favored/ 


1R, T. Ely et. al., Outlines of Economics. 
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by science and invention and natural resources in 
the nineteenth century is itself in the nature of a 
confirmation of the Malthusian law. 

4. The fourth objection is supplementary to the 
third. It was urged especially by the communists 
and the socialists throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury and still is frequently to be met with. These 
groups argued that “a mere change in the distri-/ 
bution of wealth would suffice to bring pros 
perity.”12 Under proper conditions and limita- 
tions this contention is of course true. Raise the 
standard of living to an efficiency level and, other 
things being equal, production will increase. 
Population wii’ also increase, unless the pre- 
ventive check operates. However, the efficiency 
of this device for delaying the operation of the 
Malthusian principle is sadly limited, for, as Pro- 
fessor Seligman pointedly, if somewhat tritely, 
remarks, “Even an ideal distribution is valueless 
without enough to divide.” However desirable a 
more socialized distribution is, it could not pre- 
vent the operation of the laws of diminishing re- 
turns in agriculture, industry and invention or 
create standing room on the earth for an unlimited 
population. 

5. The fifth criticism is not endowed with more 
fundamental insight. Professor Ellwood says: 

The theory (Malthus’) makes no allowance for the 
increased efficiency which may come with increased 
population, because increase of population makes possi- 
ble better codperation opens up new and superior 
ways of applying labor ; and codperation and the division 
of labor make it possible for men to do more as a group 
than they could possibly accomplish working as indi- 
viduals. Improved means of codperation, therefore, 
operate very much the same way in human society in 
controlling nature as new inventions.” 


This is true as far as it goes, but it doesn’t go 
very far. A law of diminishing returns from the 
increased efficiency due to a growing population 
sets in very soon, and if the addition of fresh 
increments of population is persisted in, there may 
be actually a falling off of production with each 
additional increment, until the situation is re- 
lieved by the operation of positive checks. Such 
is undoubtedly the case in the crowded sections of 
great cities and in such overcrowded regions as 
China and India. Overcrowding of population 
relative to the arts lowers the standard of living 


2 Seligman, op. cit., p. 64. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 206-207. 
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and thus diminishes productive capacity. Neither » During the nineteenth century Malthus had few 


does overcrowding stimulate invention and science 
as means of relief. 
poor do not invent; and the capitalist does not 
purchase machines for his factories when there 
is a superabundance of cheap labor begging for 
employment. 
tion come most quickly when labor is scarce and 
dear. 

6. A sixth objection, stated by Ellwood, holds 
that “It is evident that Malthus’ theory applies 
only to a stationary society, that is, a non-pro- 
gressive society.”14 This statement can be dis- 
posed of categorically. We have shown that 
Malthus’ principle applies to the types of society 
described in (3), (4), and (5). These are 
dynamic or progressive societies, for when is a 
society dynamic if not when inventions are being 
made and applied to industry, when schemes for 
a socialized distribution of wealth are being put 
into effect, and when there is an increase of spe- 
cialization and codperation of effort? Therefore, 
we may justly conclude that Malthus’ theory ap- 
plies also to dynamic societies, Ellwood and other 
critics to the contrary. 

7. The seventh, like the second, objection turns 
out to be a confirmation. 

The overpopulation which Malthus feared, so far from 
being an evil, has been shown by the labors of Darwin 
.to be the condition essential to the working of the process 
of natural selection in the human species. Overpopula- 
tion, at least until artificial selection arrives, is not an 
evil, but a good in human society. Without it there 


would not be sufficient elimination of the unfit in human 
_society to prevent wholesale social degeneration.” 


Roughly speaking, the operation of natural 
selection is the method of the positive checks. 
However, an unscientific artificial selection, one 
based on an unjust distribution of wealth or of 
duties and rewards, may also involve the positive 
checks and bring upon society positive harm in- 
stead of thé relative good which Professor EIl- 
wood claims for natural selection. But this is 
aside from Malthus’ main principle. 

Thus it is evident that, unless other and more 
telling objections can be brought to bear on the 
theory, Malthus’ proposition stands. This fact is 
now coming to be recognized fairly generally. 


4 Ibid., p. 206. 
15 Ibid., p. 207. 


Inventions and increased produc-’ 


defenders. His critics fell into five classes, gen-, 


The hungry and ignorant ~ erally speaking. The opposition of the socialists 


and communists has already been noted. It was 
doubtless the result of a subconscious complex in 
favor of the movement for a more democratic 
distribution of income. There was among the 
members of these groups an unconscious fear that 
the success of Malthus’ teaching would detract 
from the success of their own favorite propa- 
ganda. To be sure, Malthus was in sympathy 
with the conservative classes and was not very 
favorable to social reforms, especially those with 
an economic bias. He went so far as to express 
the opinion that the distribution of income among 
the masses would not raise their plane of living 
essentially, but that the surplus would be absorbed 
in an increase of population. This view, how- 
ever, was not a part of his principle of population, 
but one of those deductions which have sometimes 
been confused with his major theory. 

The capitalists also opposed the theory, with 
much the same emphasis as that set forth in the 
objections discussed above, excepting number 
four. They found a plentiful supply of cheap+ 
labor to their liking, much as the modern em- 
ployer favors immigration as a means of lower- 
ing the rate of wages. These two groups found 
a ready support of their criticism from the clergy 
who wished to multiply their adherents, and from 
the militarists and dynasts who needed recruits. / 
Criticism from such quarters and with such 
motives, however unconsciously they may have 
operated, is not so surprising. But that the 
academic people, the professors, should have 
fallen into the same error is more disconcerting. 
We are accustomed to consider this group as be- 
ing out of the reach of a dominant social sugges- 
tion. But evidently they also, sometimes at least, 
make their opinions in conformity with their sub- 
consciously perceived interests, or with the opin- 
ions of those with whom they have sympathetic 
contacts, or even with the greater volume of mass 
suggestion. There is no good reason to suppose 
that the criticism of Malthus was, on the part of 
any: group, commonly inspired by Machiavellian 
considerations. 

If Malthus’ principle is correct, the inevitability 
of the operation of one or the other type of checks 
becomes immediately manifest. Either the posi- 
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tive or the preventive checks must apply. We 
may take our choice—either or both. Unques- 
tionably economy, humanity, and efficiency are on 
the side of the preventive checks. To bring 
people into the world who must die, to rear them 
through a period of months or years, to realize 
only a part or none of their productive capacity, 
is not an economic procedure. For a woman to 
spend a portion of her years bearing and nurtur- 
ing surplus children is both needlessly painful 
and wasteful of her time and energies. For so- 
ciety calmly to produce a portion of its popula- 
tion for premature death, to subject it, however 
unintentionally in the concrete instance, to the 
pains of predestined competitive failure and 
death, is brutalizing. It accustoms us to suffer- 
ing and dulls us to the sense of responsibility for 
bettering conditions and character. Indirectly it 
degrades society, because it encourages poverty 
and renders crime and immorality inevitable. It 
lowers the standard of living for large numbers 
and consequently diminishes their own personal 
efficiency and handicaps their offspring. It lowers 
the general level of popular intelligence and there- 
fore retards the growth of democratic government 
and of rationally controlled social institutions. It 
encourages the continuance of debasing and fa- 
tiguing manual labor where machines might and 
would be substituted if wages were dearer. By 
the same token it retards production. Under such 
conditions less of the national income can and 
will go to the development of science and the 
consequent perfection of industry and social or- 
ganization. And, finally, the presence of so much 
misery and disease shortens the average length of 
life and decreases the efficiency of society, and the 
whole mass of the population itself tends to 
become contaminated. 

To maintain that the operation of the positive 
checks is necessary in order to insure natural 
selection is to disregard the fact that we now 
know enough about genetics, hygiene, sanitation, 
and social science to enable us to substitute arti- 
ficial for natural selection. Instead of allowing 


the weak and incompetent to be born in order that 
they may perish in the strife of competition, we 
~ might almost as easily, and much more economic- 
ally, take care that they should never be born at 
all. That we do not now exercise this method of 
selection is due to our social inertia and individual 


laziness and conservatism, to the greater leeway 
which we give to the expression of individual 
passion than to collective rational and constructive 
control. Artificial social selection, like the substi- 
tution of machinery for manual labor, will not 
come until we desire it and take the steps to bring 
it about. There is much in the two cases that is 
analogous. 

The so-called moral and religious objections to, 

rational use of the preventive checks are negli- | 
gible, if not silly. Of course unhygienic and! 
brutalizing methods are not to be tolerated, and 
such methods are in no sense synonymous with 
the exercise of preventive checks. The doctrine, 
still too often encountered, that every child has a 
right to existence is true only if the child exists. 
The old metaphysical—and pagan—doctrine that 
there are souls waiting to be born and that they 
are cheated out of a chance at life through the 
operation of the preventive checks has no place 
either in science or in religion. 

The fact is that an intelligent social science has} 
reached that stage of development where it can 
recognize the advantage—the humanitarian ne- 
cessity—of regulation of population. It is able to 
state the formula for this regulation; and it is 
on the way to the development of a method or of 
methods for successful regulation. The need has 
already been argued in the preceding pages. The 
formula may be stated as, on the one hand, the 
striking of a balance between that size and quality 
of population and, on the other hand, the quantity 


‘of resources available for utilization by the pepu- 


lation, the state of the arts by which they are to 
be made utilizable, and the character of the social 
organization for the control of the distribution 
and utilization of these products, which will to- 
gether result in the greatest possible efficiency of 
the population concerned in promoting further 
production of resources and utilities and of the 
conservation of these and of the character of the 
population. Necessarily this is not a fixed balance, 
but a moving one, shifting continually as any or 
all of the terms in the equation are augmented or 
diminished, either from necessity or from choice. 

The methods to be used in the control of the 
population in order to secure and maintain this 
balance are not so easily determined. It is not 
alone necessary to calculate the more tangible and 
quantitative values of healthy, economic welfare, 
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available supplies of resources, efficiency methods, 
conservation, and the like, but the vastly more 
difficult task of managing the intangible psy- 
chological factors and of preserving and building 
up morale is equally insistent. One thing is now 
sufficiently evident: we can not leave the matter 
to regulate itself. Our present day population is 
coming not from the ablest and most socially 
minded stock, but is being derived mainly from 
the relatively unsuccessful economically, the less 
intelligent, and from those who live more or less 
constantly in the shadow of vice, crime and a 
lower cultural order. Sufficiently numerous and 
thorough studies of the distribution of the birth 
rate have shown us that the learned and pro- 
fessional classes and generally the families of 
decided achievement scarcely, if at all, reproduce 
themselves. The higher death rate among the 
poor does not completely offset their great ad- 
vantage in the birth rate. 

The biological disadvantage of this state of 
affairs may not be as great as some have thought 
it to be, for inherited ability does not strictly 
correlate with economic condition, individual cul- 
tural achievement and political status. The ranks 

\of the poor have always supplied a large per- 


centage of the great. But the correlation between 


ability and demotic condition tends to become 
closer as our institutions—especially the economic 
ones—become more democratically organized and 
the opportunities for culture are more generally 
extended. Possibly the correlation is closer to- 
day, in the more civilized countries, than it was 
ever before anywhere in the world. The produc- 
tion of our future population from the ranks of 
relatively low achievement is biologically serious. 
But from the standpoint of nurture it is an even 
more serious matter, for the higher qualities of 
social and moral character are apparently ac- 
quired. They depend primarily upon the social 
environmental models which the developing per- 
sonality has before it. It is of the utmost im- 
portance for the purposes of a rapid development 
of a society that its members should have the 
best of cultural, moral and technic models. 

‘Our largest population problem, after that of 
securing the proper balance between numbers and 
the conditions of efficiency, is that of quality. We 
may approach this question either directly and 
with an accurate scientific technique, in the same 


way in which the stock breeder undertakes to 
secure quality ; or we may approach it indirectly 
and technically less scientifically, contenting our- 
selves with trying to get good aggregate results 
through the selection of good homes. The former 
method involves the direct methods of selection 
used by the breeder. Social opinion probably 
would not as yet tolerate this mode of procedure. 
It would involve a degree of control of marriage 
for racial ends which would all but destroy 
romantic love and would either defy or largely 
cripple many of the conventions which have 
grown up around the subject of sex and family 
life. Besides, we have not yet accumulated the 
necessary data regarding family traits which 
would enable us to establish registered stocks or 
families, such as the breeders have in connection 
with domestic animals. Neither are we at all 
certain that the traits which are most desirable 
for social life can be transmitted through bi- 
ological heredity. And, finally, selection of traits 
in the individual has been in the past with refer- 
ence to his adjustment to the life of the group. 
Consequently, character is a mosaic which hides, 
rather than sets in relief, the traits which are 
needful. The problem of segregation for identi- 
fication and of synthetic fusion in breeding would 
be a very difficult one, from the standpoint of the 
production of a harmonious and well-balanced 
socialized character. With our present knowledge 
it might be impossbile. 

Whatever possibilities the future may bring in 
these respects it is very probable that we must 
content ourselves for the present with selecting 
types of families and environments in which our 
population shall be born. Already we have made 
some half-hearted attempts in a negative way to 
reach this objective. We have passed some laws 
forbidding certain types of persons to marry and 
certain groups or classes to intermarry. What- 
ever effect such prohibitions may have in prevent- 
ing family life within the prohibited limits they 
are not always so successful in preventing the 
production of offspring, which is the more im- 
portant problem from a population standpoint. 
Closely allied to this are the so-called eugenics 
laws requiring physical and mental examinations 
for certain types of persons desiring to contract 
marriage. A more radical negative control is that 
of compulsory segregation, which is in most states 
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applied to the lower grades of the feebleminded 
and perhaps should be prescribed for those with 
certain types of diseases. The expense of segre- 
gation is very great, if it is to be made adequately 
effective, a fact which has led some of our states 
to turn to artificial sterilization of proved de- 
fective types. But a shocked public opinion has 
so far checked the application of this method of 
solving the problem of securing a proper redis- 
tribution of births by location. All of these nega- 
tive methods are quite as much or more, euthenic 
as eugenic, and all fall short of even touching the 
question of reaching the relatively depressed 
classes of low cultural, material and _ social 
achievement, which now provide the great bulk 
of the population. 

This latter phase of the problem will have to be 
reached in some more positive way, and it would 
probably be foolhardy to offer any specific sug- 
gestion as to what such methods will ultimately 
be. Conceivably, however, they may develop 
along two possible lines—always taking it for 
granted that these could be employed only in a 
society highly socially self-conscious and pro- 
foundly interested in a solution of its population 


»-problems. First, there would be no radical de- 


parture from policies already applied to the 
family, in connection with mothers’ pensions or 
allowances, if subsidies were granted to approved 
families producing more than a certain minimum 
of healthful and normal offspring. To make such 
a policy successful it would be necessary to free 
the selection of subsidized families from political 
or religious partisanship. Perhaps this could not 
be done. Also, the selection, to produce good 
results, would have to be made by competent 
biological, psychological and sociological experts, 
and would have to be checked up carefully with 
reference to results in.the individual families and 
in society as a whole. Such a policy might well 
react favorably upon the standards employed by 
contracting parties in the selection of mates. In 
order to preserve the proper balance of popula- 
tion it would probably be necessary to find some 
means of checking reproduction in unfit families, 
either through penalties or segregation, or by 
some other means—not a very encouraging pros- 
pect as yet. Such a policy of granting subsidies 
would prove effective only if the assumption is 
true that many high grade families would like to 


include a larger number of children than is at 
present possible, if the means were available. The 
objection may be raised that such a policy would 
tend to impoverish or render parasitic such fami- 
lies, which possibly may be the case. But it 
should be remembered that the production of bi- 
ologically high grade offspring is one of the best 
services which can be rendered by a family and 
deserves as much consideration as service to the 
state in a public, civil or military capacity. Cer- 
tainly such subsidies should not set the members 
of the families receiving them free from their 
ordinary remunerative tasks. They should be 
designed and adapted merely to caring for the 
expense of the additional children. And in no 
case—if at all—would such a policy be desirable 
if it merely resulted in further overcrowding of 
the population, without there being a correspond- 
ing diminution of population in the biologically 
and environmentally less desirable families and 
classes. 

Something along this line of subsidizing fami- 
lies with more than the average number of 
children has already been put into effect in several 
of the more advanced states of the world, largely 
as the result of the economic and social disor- 
ganization produced by the recent world war. 
This family wage system, as it is called, of course 


does not aim directly at the sort of redistribution 


of the production centers or sources of population 
which we are discussing in this article. It is 
intended primarily as a practical method of sup- 
plementing the insufficient wages of the larger 
households where the minimum wage principle 
seems to be inadequate to meet the situation, be- 
cause it puts too great a burden upon an industry 
whose employees are largely unmarried men and 
women without family responsibilities. But the 
moral and political principles involved are the 
same as they would be if these subventions were 
used to redistribute births among classes selected 
because of their special fitness to produce and 
rear the larger portion of the future generation. 
The essential difference is that the technic or ad- 
ministrative problem of putting the latter policy 
into effect would be somewhat greater than that 
of the present family wage system, and it would 
probably require considerably more education of 
the public in the social importance of a revised 
population policy to secure for it popular and 
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legislative consent. However, the resemblance 
between the two programs is sufficiently striking 
to warrant a brief review of the programs now in 
effect in connection with the family wage. 
Although now a part of the industrial or politi- 
cal policies of at least a dozen nations, the system 
has so far been best developed in France and 
Belgium.1® It is said of it that it “seems to sug- 
gest, though as yet obscurely, a solution of some 
of the most impenetrable wage problems” and that 
it is based on equity and meets a national need in 
the grave depopulation crisis (of France) when 
the average birth rate does not excel 0.4 of a child 
per worker.'? The system has been developed 
both by the private employers and by the govern- 
ment for its own employees and in some cases by 
the government for certain classes of the popula- 
tion at large, but so far in Europe private initiative 
has been most marked in this connection, while in 
Australia the matter has been left to the under- 
taking of government. In France there were 
some beginnings of the system on the part of the 
employers even before the war, but the greatest 
extensions occurred during and after the war both 
in France and elsewhere. The employers are 
accustomed in this and some of the other coun- 
tries to form associations, either regional or by 
trades, for the maintenance of funds out of which 
the benefits or allowances are paid in addition to 
the regular wages to the families entitled to them. 
There are now 123 of these employers’ funds in 
France, maintained by 7,600 business undertak- 
ings, shared in by 2,500,000 employees who are 
entitled to receive in this way 300,000,000 francs 
annually.18 “The family allowances paid ranged 
from 10 to 50 francs per month for the first 
child, from 5 to 75 francs for the fourth child. 
The age limit for allowances for chiidren, accord- 
ing to the same report, was 13 or 14 years. Ina 
few cases there was an age limit of 16 years for 
girls. . . . A number of the family allocation 
funds also pay maternity benefits of from 100 to 
250 francs and give nursing allowances or 
bonuses. These maternity benefits and 
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8 Ibid., p. 778. 


nursing bounties are reported to have influenced 
the infant mortality rate, at times, beyond the 
most optimistic expectations.”!9 The French gov- 
ernment has also taken a hand, and the 1923 law 
allows 90 francs annually to each child under 13, 
in excess of three children. This allowance may 
be continued up to 16 years of age, if the child is 
in school or otherwise incapacitated for earning. 
Departments and communes may supplement 
these allowances if they desire.?° 

In Belgium public administrative bodies and 
some individual employers paid family allowances 
to employees during the war, but the first em- 
ployers’ fund was established at Verviers in 1921, 
and many more have been organized since.?! 
Now there are 225,000 to 250,000 workers in Bel- 
gium to whom these funds apply. “The State, 
several provinces, and some communes are doing 
something in this line at the present time. ; 
The State pays a family indemnity of 50 centimes 
a day per dependent child under 21 years of age, 
and promise was made by the Government at the 
May 7, 1923, session of the Chamber of Deputies 
to double this allowance. A few Provinces have 
adopted the present State scale. Among 
the municipalities that have adopted the ‘super- 
wage’ system for their workers is the city of 
Louvain,” which has paid the same rate since the 
beginning of 1923 for each dependent child under 
16.22 

The system is not so well developed in Ger- 
many, although it has penetrated into all indus- 
tries there, and in some cases quite extensively. 
It is almost universal in the mining industry and 
it is common in “the machinery, chemical, textile, 
paper, woodpulp, and cardboard industries ;” 
while it is employed by about fifty per cent of 
the stone, clay and pottery trades, transportation, 
and the food and drink industries.28 The Austrian 
law of 1921, which abolished state food subsidies, 
provided for universal family allowances. “Long 
before this date, however, employers in certain 
industries, among them engineering and metal 
working, had instituted a system of allowances 
for dependent children.”*4 Progress has also 
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been made in the same general direction in 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. 

In Australia the employers have been reluctant 
to establish “family wage” allowances. The gov- 
ernment’s bill of 1921 intending to compel such 
an establishment failed of passage. Legislation of 
this sort is still pending. In the meantime the 
government has established a minimum wage of 
4 pounds weekly for its own married employees, 
which is in effect a family subvention, and public 


sentiment is crystalizing in favor of govern-~ 


mental compulsion of employers’ funds and al- 
lowances similar to those now provided in some 
European countries.*5 

The Belgian Commission on Large Families 
“holds that the most equitable and most practical 
way to solve the difficulties of large families is 
the granting of allowances in proportion to the 
responsibilities and services of such families.”?¢ 
This declaration establishes a moral principle 
which may readily be applied to the wider social 
policy of encouraging through governmental 
agency the production of population in some 
classes and the discouraging of its production in 
other classes. It needs only to be sanctioned by 
an enlightened public opinion and to be enacted 
by the legislative branch of the government to put 
it into effect. 

Some are genuinely alarmed lest the new propa- 
ganda for birth control should ultimately reduce 
our population to a position below the normal 
balance. This does not seem particularly proba- 


28 Douglas, especially, pp. 654, 655, 659, 664, 677. 
% Waggaman, p. 792. 


ATTEMPTS AT CLASSIFICATION 
E ee COMPARATIVELY brief history of 
the community organization movement has 
been characterized by experiments fre- 
quently sponsored by national agencies which 
have approached the problem in a more or less 
distinctive manner. It requires only a superficial 
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ble, but if it should come about the value of the 
subsidy method of control of population would 
become at once apparent, and the policy itself 
would probably be accepted without serious op- 
position. Such a condition might even lead to a 
second method of positive control, that of draft- 
ing suitable couples for the function of reproduc- 
tion, but of course with proper material and 
honorific remuneration and with adequate pro- 
visions for cases of desirable exemption. There 
is no inherent reason why drafting for reproduc- 
tion—always, of course, under suitable social, 
moral and economic controls—should be more ob- 
jectionable or less honorable than drafting for 
any other public service, but many persons would 
now regard it with aversion and the serious pro- 
posal of it as reprehensible. Such adverse atti- 
tudes might, however, be expected to give way 
before recognized necessity, and the honor of 
such service would probably be so generally recog- 
nized that drafting—at least in an economically 
prosperous world—would not be necessary. 

These two questions of policy are not set forth 


as proposals. They are mere tentative suggestions * 


of what might conceivably be future lines of de- 
velopment in the purposive control of population 
under certain plausible conditions. The emphasis 
of this paper is upon the necessity of finding 


some scientific policy and technique for the ° 
positive control of population aiming at a func- ~ 


tional balance between numbers and the condi- 
tions of individual and social development. We 
have arrived at a point in the development of 
social science—of all science, in fact—where the 
intelligent consideration of this problem becomes 
imperative. 





study of these experiments to reveal the fact that 
community organization does not mean the same 
thing to all engaged in its promotion. From one 
point of view community organization has been 
attainéd when the social agencies are codrdinated, 
while others insist that every phase of community 
work, whether economic, social, religious or 
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political, must be included in a comprehensive 
plan of organization. To some, the paternalistic 
organization of the mill village seems well suited 
to certain types of industrial communities; to 
others, emphasis on democratic participation 
must be the keynote of all efforts to build up 
community life. It is this divergence both in 
purpose and in method that makes it difficult to 
classify satisfactorily the fifteen or twenty out- 
standing experiments in community organization. 
Should the essential differences be sought in 
methods of administration, in the geographical 
units dealt with, or in the philosophy upon which 
the experiment is based? 

One of the first attempts to classify the types 
of community organization was made by Pro- 
fessor Sanderson who found his basis for classifi- 
cation in differences in administrative methods. 
Through an analysis of the make up of the com- 
munity council or board of directors he discovered 
three general types of organization in common use 
to which he suggested that there be added a func- 
tional type. Professor Lindeman later adopted 
a similar method of classification but used the 
terms, direct, indirect, and compound to distin- 
guish his three theories of community organiza- 
tion. In his discussion of the correlation of social 
agencies, Professor Queen approached the prob- 
lem in a more general way and described five out- 
standing forms,—correlation through state and 
national societies, through supervision, councils 
of social agencies, financial federations, and amal- 
gamation. Another method of classification is to 
place the emphasis on the different geographical 
units dealt with, as for example, rural, urban, 
county, consolidated school district, and neighbor- 
hood. ~Since the various types of community 
organization have usually been tried out in differ- 
ent kinds of communities, this method of classifi- 
cation involves a great amount of overlapping 
and is not at all satisfactory. Perhaps no satis- 
factory classification is possible as long as the 
field of community organization retains such in- 
definite boundary lines. For purposes of dis- 


cussion in this article the following six theories 
have been differentiated under which rather arbi- 
trarily may be grouped the diverse experiments in 
community organization: (1) Theory of individu- 
alism, (2) theory of supervision, (3) theory of 


federation, (4) theory of democratic participa- 
tion, (5) theory of paternalism, (6) theory of 
amalgamation. 


THEORY OF INDIVIDUALISM 


At first glance the theory of individualism 
would seem to have no place in the philosophy of 
community organization. There is, however, an 
individualistic approach to community work in 
which the specialized agency endeavors to play 
its part in the community program without en- 
dangering in the slightest way its full control over 
all its policies. Community organization is 
thought of as getting the entire community to 
support a definite program. If the problem is 
the development of leisure time activities, the 
organized community is one that adequately sup- 
ports the agency or agencies engaged in a program 
of this kind. Community Service Incorporated 
actively promoted this type of community organ- 
ization with additional emphasis upon their role 
as a coordinator of efforts in the leisure time 
field. One of the first experiments in community 
organization, that of the charity organization 
movement, was of a similar nature. The chief 
purpose was the codrdination of the relief work 
of a given community, but this was brought about 
by the establishment of a specialized organization 
with a program of its own which the entire com- 
munity was urged to support. It is apparent that 
community organization of this kind deals with 
only one type of community problem and results 
in enhancing the prestige and influence of the 
specialized agency instead of calling attention to 
the wider problems of the entire community. 

This approach to the problem of community 
organization, which is here called the theory of 
individualism, may be regarded as an inevitable 
accompaniment of the transition stage from the 
era of specialized agencies working independently 
to an era of thorough-going community organiza- 
tion characterized by emphasis upon a compre- 
hensive program for the community as a whole. 
At the present stage of development of com- 
munity organization this theory of individualism 
holds wide sway and is reflected in the attitude 
of many agencies toward efforts to bring about 
better coordination of their work. 





THEORY OF SUPERVISION 


Among the more conservative methods of pro- 
moting community organization the theory of 
supervision is perhaps the most important. A 
natural first step to be taken by independent 
agencies somewhat conscious of ill-codrdinated 
programs is to devise some machinery to which 
may be entrusted a greater or less degree of 
supervisory powers. A mild approach to the 
development of machinery of this kind is the 
organization of an annual conference in which 
all the agencies concerned hold membership. The 
meeting together and discussion of common prob- 
lems removes misunderstandings and paves the 
way for a better codrdinated attack on social 
problems. Recommendations may be made con- 
cerning certain policies which may or may not be 
accepted by the conference members. But such 
recommendations carry weight when they are 
made by persons of experience and known ability, 
and result in the development of common stand- 
ards and build up a spirit of codperation. The 
conference in this way develops powers of super- 
vision informal in nature and yet increasingly 
effective as the conference gains strength and 
prestige. The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, now the National Conference of 
Social Work, during the fifty years of its history 
has been a coordinating factor of immense value. 
Following its example state conferences of social 
work have been organized which have attempted 
to carry out in a more intensive way the policies 
of the National Conference. Other national 
organizations in their limited fields of work have 
operated in a similar manner and have been very 
influential in controlling the development of 
policies and standards. Among such organiza- 
tions using the conference method of supervision 
and correlation may be mentioned the American 
Prison Association, National Federation of Settle- 
ments, National Probation Association, Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, and the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations. 

But the annual conference, however influential 
it may become, possesses only indirect supervisory 
powers. The theory of supervision cannot be put 
into effective operation unless the national organ- 
ization develops machinery adapted to that pur- 
A small group of national organizations 


pose. 
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which have definitely adopted the policy of super- 
vision maintain either a division organization with 
a field staff or other means of keeping in close 
touch with their local branches. The American 
Red Cross is a notable example of an organization 
of this kind which has developed more elaborate 
supervising machinery than has been attempted by 
other organizations. Their division offices with 
direct communication with local chapters through 
correspondence and visits of field representatives 
make possible a unified program and consistent 
policies. It is apparent that supervision of this 
direct kind affects not merely the local chapter 
but the social work of the entire community. Con- 
ferences with other agencies are held as a matter 
of course for the purpose of determining the 
place of the local chapter in the community pro- 
gram. Since the Red Cross possesses machinery 
of this kind, it is no accident that this organiza- 
tion has so frequently assumed the place of leader- 
ship in promoting community organization. 

Among the other national agencies that have 
a definite policy of extending their supervision to 
local communities are the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work, National 
Tuberculosis Association, National Visiting 
Teacher Association, the Salvation Army, and 
the National Travelers’ Aid Association. The 
far reaching influence of these and similar organ- 
izations must be given prominent consideration in 
estimating the forces that are guiding the develop- 
ment of the community organization movement. 
Few local communities carry on their community 
work without at least some assistance given by 
one or more national agencies. The rapid growth 
of national agencies in recent years and their 
vigorous attempts to secure local acceptance of 
their programs and policies have made possible 
an unusual demonstration of the value of super- 
vision as a means of promoting community 
organization. 

The logical culmination of the policy of super- 
vision is best seen perhaps in the newer activities 
of state departments of public welfare. The 
earlier Boards of Charities and Corrections 
limited their activities largely to a routine inspec- 
tion and supervision of institutions engaged in 
relief and correctional work. As long as their 
work was largely of this nature, their influence 
only remotely affected the field of community 
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organization. But the present tendency to enlarge 
their scope of activities so as to include the cor- 
relation of private and public agencies and the 
promotion of constructive community programs 
has given a new significance to the work of these 
public agencies. Their powers of supervision are 
conferred by statute and in some cases may be 
enforced by police power. Unlike the private 
agency their suggestions carry the weight of 
public authority and when their leadership is of 
the right kind their influence is widely felt. 
Supervision of community work by well organized 
state departments of public welfare may gradually 
become one of the most effective methods of 
bringing about the codrdination of community 
agencies. 


THEORY OF FEDERATION 


One of the best known types of community 
organization has taken the form of a federation 
of agencies. The community is thought of as 
organized when its more important agencies have 
united their forces in a federation or council 
which has for its chief purpose the promotion of 
a well coordinated and comprehensive community 
program. The machinery of such a federation is 
simple. Each organization appoints its official 
representatives to serve as members of the fed- 
eration. Built up in this manner the federation 
is not a super-organization with arbitrary powers 
ef control over the individual agencies, but is 
merely a means for expressing the combined will 
of all its members. As has been well said, it is 
primarily a device to make team work easy. The 
council of social agencies is one of the early and 
popular forms of federation that has had a wide 
vogue. As it is usually organized it is not a pure 
federation since it ordinarily admits to its mem- 
bership a few members at large who represent 
the public rather than separate agencies. But 
these representatives of the public are in the 
minority and do not in any essential way modify 
the nature of the federation which is interested 
mainly in working through the agencies of the 
community. 

Patterned somewhat after the plan of the coun- 
cil of social agencies is the community council 
which has usually included a wider scope of 
agencies and therefore is more fully representa- 
tive of all the interests of the community. The 


Council of National Defense during the late war 
adopted this theory of federation and was very 
successful in utilizing it as a means of securing 
united community action. The community coun- 
cils promoted by the Massachusetts State College 
of Agriculture under the leadership of Professor 
E. L. Morgan are another example of this type 
of community organization, although considerably 
modified by the use made of the public mass 
meeting. 

The so-called financial federation or community 
chest movement carries this theory of organiza- 
tion still further by binding the individual 
agencies more compactly together through the 
adoption of a joint financial budget. When the 
agencies comprising a federation pool their finan- 
cial resources and submit their individual budgets 
to the scrutiny of a joint budget committee, the 
problems of coérdination are likely to be attacked 
in a more resolute and authoritative manner. A 
federation of this kind, however, can not be 
inclusive of all the agencies of a community for 
some derive their income through taxation and 
others find it unnecessary to appeal to the public 
for financial support. Nevertheless the financial 
federation binds together in an unusually effective 
way the most influential of the privately supported 
agencies and frequently becomes an outstanding 
force in promoting community organization. 

The growing popularity of the federation type 
of community organization is seen in the tendency 
to form federations in almost every field of com- 
munity activity. Federations of churches, fed- 
erations of women’s clubs, federations of labor 
unions, and federations of educational agencies 
are common examples that show the trend toward 
this type of organization. One of the chief ad- 
vantages of this theory of federation is that it 
enables the agencies and institutions to present a 
united front in their community work. On the 
other hand, the federation by concentrating its 
attention on the organized portion of the com- 
munity tends to minimize the necessity of culti- 
vating the direct interest of the people themselves 
in problems of community progress. 


THEORY OF DEMOCRATIC PARTICIPATION 


An entirely different theory of community or- 
ganization grows out of the assumption that the 
community is a sufficiently compact and manage- 
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able unit to enable all the people to participate 
directly in the formulation of the community pro- 
gram or, if this seems impracticable, to elect their 
own representatives who are chosen on the basis 
of their ability and not as official delegates of 
individual agencies. The simplest form of an 
organization of this kind is the village or neigh- 
borhood improvement association whose member- 
ship is open to all citizens of the community. In 
places where this organization is the outstanding 
one in the community it may both formulate and 
carry out its own program which is made as 
comprehensive as the public will support. Where 
specialized agencies are already at work in con- 
siderable number its emphasis may be limited to 
the formulation of a community program instead 
of engaging in community activities of its own. 
But in any case its outstanding feature is the 
provision of machinery whereby the people them- 
selves may directly participate in the development 
of their community work. 

This theory of democratic participation forms 
the fundamental philosophy of a number of 
different experiments in community organization. 
They vary, however, in the extent of the control 
placed in the hands of the people. The American 
Red Cross, for example, seems to provide for the 
full participation of the public in the government 
of its local chapters but its national organization, 
which determines general policies, is highly cen- 
tralized and responds only indirectly to the will 
of the general niembership. The Farm Bureau, 
through its membership open to all the farmers 
upon the payment of a nominal fee, provides a 
democratic type of organization which has proven 
unusually effective in the economic field where its 
activities have been largely concentrated. The 
Community Center Association, with its head- 
quarters in the public school cr other community 
building and supported by the families living in 
the immediate neighborhood, forms perhaps the 
best example of this democratic theory operating 
along traditional lines. 

But experiments of the above kind even at their 
best have only in theory gained wide popular sup- 
port. The door is open to participation of all the 
people but the widespread indifference of the 
public frequently means that the community or- 
ganization is managed by a small group possibly 
no larger than that found in the federation type 
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of organization. The difficulty may be at least 
partly in the inappropriateness of the mass meet- 
ing or of membership open to the public as 
machinery for enlisting the support of the people. 
The experiment carried out by the Cincinnati 
Social Unit Organization turned aside from these 
traditional devices and endeavored to develop 
more effective methods of getting the people to 
participate in the organization of their communi- 
ties. In the combination of its Citizens’ Council 
based on the block system of representation and 
its Occupational Council, the Social Unit plan 
seemed peculiarly well adapted to bring the or- 
ganization close to the people and at the same 
time make proper use of the skilled services of 
those in the community best qualified to give 
leadership. In theory at least the Social Unit 
Organization stands out as the most intelligent 
attempt to put into practice the theory of demo- 
cratic participation. 

The so-called functional type of organization 
proposed by Professor Dwight Sanderson and Dr. 
J. K. Hart departs less widely from traditional 
methods and deserves special mention because it 
is an attempt to make possible the direct participa- 
tion of the people without neglecting the interests 
of the agencies actively at work in the community. 
As described by Professor Sanderson the organ- 
ization is to be based upon the principle of repre- 
sentation by common interests rather than by 
representation of existing organizations. 

The community council would be composed of the 
chairman or representatives of the committees of the 
organizations and by a certain number of directors elected 
at large by the community meeting in which all citizens 
would be voters. The different committees would be 
composed of accredited delegates from all organizations 
concerned in the work of the respective committees. 
. Thus the committee on health would include 
representatives of the local board of health, the Red 
Cross, nursing association, grange, Christian associations, 
and any others with a definite interest in a health pro- 
gram. In short it would be the “health codrdination 
committee” now being advocated by our state health 
boards. Each local organization, official, or institution 
would have representation on as many committees as were 
related to its field of work. It might be well for. the 


community council to name a certain number of citizens 
_at large on each of these committees because of their 
special interest in or qualifications for their work. Each 
committee would then elect its own chairman who would 
represent that interest, or project, on the community 
council. 


Under such an arrangement opportunity is 
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afforded for all elements to get together for the con- 
sideration of their common objects, and direct participa- 
tion of local associations and agencies is provided, but 
the council is made up of those chosen for their special 
fitness to lead certain enterprises and not as representa- 
tives of organizations.’ 

For the more progressive and advanced com- 
munities where a considerable number of people 
are actively interested in a better organization of 
their community activities, a scheme of organiza- 
tion of this kind offers some advantages. But in 
the average community where there is a dearth 
of good leadership, the make-up of the council is 
likely to be much the same no matter what the 
type of organization, and it is doubtful if the 
device of regarding its members as representatives 
of interests rather than of agencies will increase 
to any great extent the effectiveness of its work. 


THEORY OF PATERNALISM 


From one point of view paternalism is one of 
the chief evils that community organization is 
designed to combat. The early development of 
social work enterprises was distinctly of a benevo- 
lent paternalistic nature fostered by the people of 
wealth and influence who desired to do something 
for the lower classes. The growth of the com- 
munity organization movement has in one sense 
been a protest against this traditional attitude. 
Nevertheless the theory of paternalism possesses 
obvious advantages which tend to perpetuate it 
even though inconsistent with the newer demo- 
cratic ideals. Under paternalistic control a few 
influential leaders can go ahead with their pro- 
gressive policies without waiting for the support 
of the masses. In the promotion of community 
organization as well as in-the older forms of 
social work, centralized authority not merely 
seems to speed up the process but makes it 
possible for the movement to be guided more 
readily in the desired direction. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that some forms of community 
organization should be tinged with the spirit and 
methods of paternalism. A familiar example is 
seen in the tendency in some cities to develop a 
financial federation of agencies under the control 
of the larger contributors. The community chest 
movement in its recent rapid advance through the 


+ Sanderson: Some Fundamentals of Rural Community Orso, 
oe Proc. Third National Country Life Conference, 1920 


south has been frequently fostered by financial 
leaders who have paid little attention to the 
democratic aspects of community organization. 
The financial federation just because of the power 
that goes along with financial control faces con- 
tinually the danger of operating in an arbitrary 
manner and tending to weaken popular interest in 
the federated agencies, 

But the theory of paternalism finds its most 
complete expression in the community work 
fostered by employers in certain types of indus- 
trial communities. The southern cotton mill 
village offers an excellent illustration of this form 
of community organization. The population of 
the typical mill village consists almost entirely of 
employees who seldom possess the education, so- 
cial vision, and qualities of leadership that would 
enable them to develop agencies and institutions 
of high standards. Left to themselves they would 
ordinarily be helpless in dealing with even their 
most elementary community problems. Under 
such circumstances the employer moved perhaps 
both by humanitarian grounds and by the desire 
to increase the efficiency of his workers, almost 
inevitably assumes a paternalistic attitude. Since 
he owns the whole village it is natural that he 
should attempt to build up a community of a 
higher grade by directing all its activities. His 
field of leadership therefore is not limited to in- 
dustrial management but extends also to the con- 
trol of the institutions of the community. He 
builds the school and the church and assumes 
large responsibility for the direction of their poli- 
cies and programs. He runs the stores in which 
his employees purchase their goods. He rents to 
the people the houses in which they live. If the 
people form their own local government, it is 
understood that all ordinances passed should con- 
form to the general policy of the mill. The com- 
munity house is built for the benefit of the people 
but the nature of its activities is not left entirely 
to public decision. All the people need to do is 
to make use of the facilities with which they 
have been provided. Responsibility for the organ- 
ization of the community does not rest on their 
shoulders. As long as they submit to authority 
and follow the direction of the-employer, the life 
of the community goes on smoothly. And when 
this paternalistic regime is in good hands, it 
results in well appearing homes, adequately 
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equipped schools and churches, and a good com- 
munity center that makes excellent provision for 
recreational needs. Thrown on their own re- 
sources the people with their present limitations 
could not be expected to construct a village offer- 
ing so many material advantages. But the effect 
of this form of community organization on the 
initiative and resourcefulness and character of the 
people themselves is a problem that requires more 
extended investigation. Possibly paternalism of 
this kind is an intermediate step in community 
progress that is justifiable in a backward social 
situation. On the other hand, are not some of 
the most serious problems of the mill village trace- 
able to the fact that the people are given no 
incentive to develop those qualities which are 
regarded as fundamental for good citizenship? 


THEORY OF AMALGAMATION 


In the theory of amalgamation, which requires 
the separate agencies to unite in a single organiza- 
tion with centralized control, is found the most 
radical and thorough-going attempt to solve the 
difficult problem of codrdination. Instead of es- 
tablishing a central council with a greater or less 
degree of control over its member agencies which 
still maintain their separate existence, these 
agencies relinquish their independence and form 
bureaus or divisions within a large centralized 
organization. 

This theory of community organization seems, 
at first glance, to be a step toward autocracy and 
therefore incompatible with present democratic 
tendencies. The amalgamation of agencies, how- 
ever, does not necessarily carry along with it 
autocratic control although that form of organ- 
ization may under certain circumstances facili- 
tate domination by a small group of influential 
leaders. The determining factor, in the last 
analysis, is the extent of the interest of the people 
in the work of organizing their community. 
Democratic participation in the control of a single 
community-wide organization is just as possible 
as it is in the case of a number of independent 
agencies. This is clearly illustrated in the type of 
amalgamation represented by the development of 
county departments of public welfare which ad- 
minister all the social welfare activities provided 
for by law. Amalgamation of this kind means 
centralized but not of necessity arbitrary control, 
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for the public officials are employees of the people 
and must be responsive to the public will. Its 
chief danger is not autocratic control by the few 
but rather the inadequacy of administrative facili- 
ties which frequently causes the amalgamation of 
the public agencies to be more nominal than real. 

The theory of amalgamation has also been tried 
out to a limited extent in the field of private social 
agencies through the formation of a social wel- 
fare league in which these agencies are merged. 
Under this plan of organization the various agen- 
cies that have entered the league become entirely 
subject to its direction. Since this involves a 
radical change of status of such agencies, the 
establishment of a social welfare league is not 
readily brought about in a community where the 
independent agencies are already securely en- 
trenched. Where such leagues have been formed, 
the agreement to amalgamate is usually entered 
into by only a portion of the agencies of the 
community. A step toward the amalgamation of 
private and public agencies is seen in the so-called 
Iowa plan which provides a central organization 
for the administration of the private charities of 
the community and the public poor fund. This, 
however, is limited to only one type of agencies 
and has not yet given promise of wide acceptance. 

The theory of amalgamation usually finds its 
chief supporters among the large contributors 
who desire to increase the efficiency of social 
work by utilizing the plan of combination of in- 
terests so common in the industrial world. Social 
work executives, as a rule, oppose any plan that 
requires an organic union of their forces and 
claim that all the essential advantages of such a 
union can be gained through federation. Unless 
the increasing difficulty of securing adequate 
financial support for private social service 
agencies forces the issue, it is doubtful if the 
movement for their amalgamation will make much 
progress. In the field of public agencies, on the 
other hand, the situation is quite different. The 
present tendency, as it appears in the public wel- 
fare movement, is to unite the widely scattered 
activities carried on under different public 
auspices. Amalgamation of public social agencies 
seems not only feasible but also a necessity if 
their efficient administration is to be made possi- 


ble. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF DIVERGENT THEORIES 


From this analysis of the more important 
theories of community organization, it is apparent 
that there is no general agreement as to the 
methods to be followed or even the goal to be 
attained. As long as these widely divergent theo- 
ries command a following, it is useless to attempt 
to define community organization in anything 
more than very general terms. The present status 
of experiments in this field gives little ground for 
belief that they are converging on a standardized 
process that will be generally applicable to all 
sorts of communities. On the contrary, they 
must be regarded as a part of a general move- 
ment, still ill-defined and somewhat confused, but 
nevertheless expressive of a strongly felt need 
for a more efficient control of community life. 
These various theories represent concrete efforts 
to develop types of organization best suited to 
definite communities. Since communities differ 
in innumerable ways, the problem of community 
organization will always involve the necessity of 
choosing the procedure best adapted to any par- 


ticular situation. As Professor Sanderson has 
well said: 


There can be no best type of community organization 
adapted to the widely varying conditions of all sorts and 
sizes of rural communities. Certain principles may be 
suggested, and all of them need very much more carefully 
collected and critically digested evidence based on actual 
experience before we can be dogmatic in their support, 
and these principles should receive careful consideration 
in the formation of a community organization. But after 
all, each community must receive an individual diagnosis 
and the form of its organization must be adapted to it. 
The important thing is not the creating of another new 
organization in the community, but to afford the means 
for the greater efficiency of the existing organizations 
and agencies through united action and for the creation 
of any others which may be needed. Community organ- 
ization consists not in the mechanism but in the process 
of unification of interests resulting in community char- 
acter, quite analagous to the organization of the self of 
the individual. The mechanism must therefore depend 
upon the character and stage of development of the com- 
munity and will be modified from time to time as its 
experience, or that of similar community organizations, 
warrants.” 


_ 2 Sanderson: Some Fundamentals of Rural Community Organ- 
ang oe Proc. Third National Country Life Conference, 1920, 
PP. 70-77, 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND DYNAMIC HISTORY 


Harry E_mer Barnes 


I. THe Nature or Economics 


NY DEFINITION of economics must, 

of course, be highly tentative and based 

upon a genetic point of view, for there 
have been very diverse theories of economics 
both in relation to the stages of its development 
and with respect to the viewpoints of particular 
writers. A comparison of the views of the nature 
of economics held by Xenophon and Gustav 
Schmoller, by William Nassau Senior and Sis- 
mondi, by Laurence Laughlin and Thorstein Veb- 
len will suffice to illustrate this divergence. In 
general, however, it would probably be agreed 
that the conception of economics as the study of 
the wealth-getting and wealth-using activities of 
society is an adequate and accurate working defi- 
nition, whatever the differences of viewpoint and 
emphasis as among the various schools and groups 
of thinkers in the economic field. But such activ- 


ities are rarely carried on by man with no tools 
beyond his hands or sticks or in isolation from 
his fellows, unless it be in that hypothetical Rob- 
inson Crusoe economy so widely exploited by eco- 
nomists for pedagogical subtleties. Man has usu- 
ally provided for his material wants through the 
assistance of a progressively more adequate tech- 
nology, extending from the Coup-de-poing to the 
devices of modern synthetic chemistry and metal- 
lurgy, and through the codperative activities of 
his social class and group. 

Such reflections indicate at once the wide rami- 
Gcations and relationships of economic science. 
It is most intimately connected with the history 
of science and of technology, which conditions 
most sharply the nature of economic processes 
and institutions, and is regarded by many as in 
reality a legitimate subdivision of economic his- 
tory. It cannot ignore a consideration of the 
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natural resources which are attacked by the pre- 
vailing technology, and is thus brought into close 
dependence upon economic geography. But be- 
yond the technology and the natural resources is 
the fact that the exploitation of the physical 
environment is very directly affected by the group 
setting in which it is carried on. Economic activ- 
ities are subject to the general oversight and con- 
trol of the group through folkways and mores 
which vary all the way from primitive tabooes on 
certain kinds of food to a protective tariff. In 
primitive times these folkways utterly dominated 
economic effort through tabooes on food, on 
types of activity, on work on certain days, and 
on relations with certain plants, animals, and 
neighboring groups. With the passage of time 
has gone a certain secularization of economic life, 
though the contemporary subordination to fashion 
is in many ways as striking a proof of the con- 
ditioning of economic activities by social forces 
as the operation of primitive superstitions. At 
any rate, it is quite apparent that there can be no 
intelligent study of economics or economic history 
which is divorced from an understanding of the 
nature and operation of folkways and of the his- 
tory of culture. Not only are group activities 
and customs responsible for the characteristic 
positive economic efforts in the way of getting a 
living ; they are equally potent in obstructing eco- 
nomic efficiency, all the way from primitive ta- 
booes against working on many days during the 
year to the premises and motives of the “price- 
system” that are as destructive of economic ef- 
ficiency as a primitive system which provided a 
hundred holidays during a year. Social institu- 
tions at large shape and at times determine the 
nature of economic institutions. They produce 
the prevailing degrees and types of economic co- 
operation or conflict, of the division of labor, and 
the nature of economic contacts between societies 
and states. They determine the variety, status 
and flexibility of socio-economic classes, and their 
relations to each other. Finally, the so-called 
economic “ideals” are but a reflection of the 
specific material aspirations of certain classes 
which are thus obscured, rationalized or digni- 
fied. It is apparent, then that economics is a 


social science in its most fundamental and im- 
portant sense, and that an adequate comprehen- 
sion of the historical and sociological viewpoints 
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is the indispensable prerequisite to any intelligent 
analysis of economic processes and activities. A 
good statement of this broad approach to eco- 
nomics is embodied in the following formulation 
by Professors Kiekhofer and Marshall : 


The distinctive contribution of economics to the social 
studies is the understanding it gives of the processes by 
which men get a living. A very large part of human 
activity is devoted to the process of getting a living. One 
of the most significant things about our world is the fact 
that nature does not gratuitously supply ali, or even many, 
of the commodities and services desired. In consequence, 
we “struggle” to get a living; we learn to “economize” 
(in the broadest sense of that term) in the selection and 
utilization of effective means of gaining desired ends. 
These activities are our economic activities. They are 
carried on largely in group life and, even when most in- 
dividual, are affected by group life. Economics, then, 
promotes a realization of what it means to live together 
and an understanding of the conditions essential to living 
together well, because it helps to explain the organization 
and functioning of an evolving society from the point of 
view of the social processes of making a living. 

Economics sets forth, for example, certain aspects of 
our specialization, our interdependence, our associative 
effort, our technological struggle with nature, our pe- 
cuniary organization of the production and sharing of 
goods, our utilization of labor under the wage system, our 
market exchange, our international economic relations, 
our scheme of private property and competitive effort— 
all of which have become vital parts of our present social 
organization—and it shows how all of these function in 
enabling us to work and to live together. Concerning 
these economic processes certain generalizations or laws 
have been worked out and they are available as standards 
or guides for individuals and for groups.’ 


To this excellent summary might legitimately be 
added the fact that such study not only enables 
one to understand the present economic system in 
its social setting, but also reveals its weaknesses 
and defects, and suggests gradual but persistent 
and constructive modes of improvement and reor- 
ganization. 


II. Some LEADING STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
oF Economic SCIENCE 


As has been true of practically every phase of 
social theory, the history of economic science re- 
flects rather directly and accurately the changing 
social and economic environments in which the 
successively prevalent types of economic doctrine 
were developed. While there were plenty of 


1 Report of the Joint Commission on the Presentation of the 
Social Studies in the Schools, p. 5. 
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theories about economic life in the ancient Orient 
there was, for the most part, little analytical re- 
flection. Most economic thought was but a 
rationalization of primitive or early historic eco- 
nomic practices, closely related to the religio- 
ethical system. It is to the Greeks that one must 
turn for the first significant contribution to the 
analysis of the theoretical foundations of eco- 
nomic life. Greek economic life, at least down to 
the Hellenistic age which produced no important 
economic theorists, was based primarily upon a 
household and slave economy with little compre- 
hension of capital, large-scale business enterprise 
or world-wide commercial contacts.2 It is not 
surprising, then, that Greek philosophers en- 
visaged economics chiefly as the science of house- 
hold economics rather than as the philosophy of 
public or political economy. Theory usually fol- 
lows practice as a rationalization or defense, and 
there was little which resembled modern eco- 
nomic generalizations. The primitive nature of 
Greek economic theory is well illustrated by 
Aristotle who listed brigandage as a legitimate 
type of economic activity but frowned upon in- 
terest-taking and other indispensable foundations 
of the large-scale capitalistic business enterprise. 
The Romans added little directly to the economic 
theory of the Greeks, but their legal theory gave 
a rationalized defense and juristic justification of 
private property and contractual obligations, and, 
in particular, developed the theory of the corpo- 
rate personality and organization which has 
played so important a part in the development 


- and organization of modern industrial life. Like 


the Greeks, the Romans were never able to grasp 
in a dynamic manner the nature and significance 
of commerce, industry and finance, and the lead- 
ing writers presented a eulogy of the career of 
the landlord and the dignity of agriculture.* 

In the medieval period we find this primitivity 
of the economic outlook and concepts of the 
Greeks and Romans combined with ethical and 
humanitarian notions introduced by Christianity. 
The medieval writers on economic topics for the 
most part failed as completely as did the Greeks 

2See on this point the illuminating summary characterization 
pol Dg economic life in A. E. Zimmern, The Greek Common- 


*L. H. Haney, History of Economic Thought, Chaps. iv-v; J. 
Bonar, Philosophy and Political Economy, "Cha * hiv; A. é 


Monroe, Early Economic Thought, Chaps. i-ii; A. E. Zimmern, The 
Greek Commonwealth; T. Frank, Economic History of Rome. 


and Romans to grasp the dynamics of capital 
and business, and their economic horizon was 
limited chiefly to the supremacy of agriculture, 
the local economy, and manufacturing for need 
and consumption rather than exchange and profit. 
Christianity added the emphasis upon social sol- 
idarity and the social responsibilities assumed in 
the accumulation and use of wealth. Hence, 
medieval economic thought revolved around such 
concepts and practices as the theory of a just- 
price, the taboo upon interest, the outlawry of 
such “sound principles” of modern business as 
engrossing, forestalling and regrating, and the 


“current doctrines of status and organization in 


society and industry. There can be no doubt 
that the social point of view was far more highly 
esteemed and far more adequately safeguarded in 
medieval economic theory than in the modern 
age. At the same time, it can scarcely be con- 
tended with accuracy that the change has been 
wholly due to Protestantism. To a large degree 
the change has teen brought about by the trans- 
formation of technology and the revolutions of 
industrial procedure which have made the medi- 
eval point of view more difficult to apply and 
operate in an altogether changed form of eco- 
nomic society. That the ethic of Protestantism 
forwarded the spirit and practices of modern 
capitalism can, however, hardly be denied by the 
candid historian.* 

If with the Greeks and Romans economics was 
primarily the science of household economy, and 
with the medievals a branch of ethics, early in 
modern times it came to be linked up more and 
more with the practical problems of industry and 
commerce, of which it was both a stimulus and 
an apologetic. The history of economic science 
in modern times has paralleled the economic de- 
velopment of the western nations and has borne 
a close relation to the progress and nature of 
economic institutions, methods and processes. 
Especially important as affecting the nature of 
economic thought has been the transition from a 
need-fulfilling economy to a profit-getting econ- 
omy associated with the commercial revolution 
and the rise of modern capitalism,® and the de- 


* Monroe, op. cit., Chaps. ii-vi; Haney, * on “LF: 
- a 78 ‘Ke 


Smith, The Age of Reformation, pp. 724-9; —% 
teenth Century Religious Thought,” in Journal of Politica 
Economy, 1923-4, 

5A distinction best developed by W. Sombart in his many 
writings, particularly his Der Moderne Kapitalismus. 
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velopments in modern thought connected with 
the growth of science, critical philosophy and the 
evolutionary orientation, all of which served to 
diminish the reign of supernaturalism and pro- 
vincialism.® 

The first notable development in economic the- 
ory in modern times was the somewhat diffuse 
and varied body of doctrines making up what is 
usually known as Mercantilism. This was the 
apologetic, or perhaps better, the manifesto of 
the new spirit of European expansion, discovery, 
colonizatien and trade. It was definitely asso- 
ciated with the rise of nationalism on the ruins 
of feudalism, and rather closely connected with 
the first or absolutistic phase of the development 
of the secular state in modern times. It laid 
special stress upon the importance of the precious 
metals or “Treasure” as the criterion of the 
wealth of a nation, contended that it was to be 
increased most certainly and effectively by a fav- 
orable balance of trade, and asserted that this 
could be most readily achieved by various forms 
of state regulation of economic and commercial 
life, and, most particularly, of the trade with 
colonies. In the German states this sort of doc- 
trine emphasized more the matter of state aid to 
and regulation of agriculture and manufacturing 
industry, largely because of Germany’s slight part 
in the expansion and commercial movements of 
this age. Here it was known as Cameralism. 
While there were too many divergencies and 
subtleties in this body of theory to make it pos- 
sible to give it a single summary characterization, 
the two most significant and influential aspects 
were the emphasis on the wide range of desirable 
state interference in, and regulation of, all forms 
of economic life, and the stress laid upon the 
great importance of commerce and colonialism 
in the economic and political life of a people.” 

The merchant and industrial classes, while at 
first enthusiastic supporters of the court in the 
Mercantilistic policies, soon found that their 
freedom and potential prosperity were often 
greatly restrained and curtailed by the rigid regu- 
and Political Economy; O. F. 
Boucke, The Development of a tananggy | 1750-1900; A. D. White, 


A History of the Warfare Between Science and Theology; H. 
H6éffding, A gg of Modern Philosophy. 


™ Monroe, op. , Chaps. vii-x, xii, xvi; , ~ 9 cit., Shans. 
vii-viii; G. Sc ety The Mercantile System; . Small, The 


Cameralists. 


*cCf. J. Bonar, Philosoph 


lation of industry and commerce, and the royal 
brand of state intervention frequently touched 
them at a sensitive spot through taxation. Hence, 
they began to lose their enthusiasm for Mercan- 
tilism and turned to a defense of an almost dia- 
metrically opposed economic and political pro- 
gram, that of laissez-faire or complete economic 
freedom. Few groups or classes in human his- 
tory have ever been able to master a degree of 
candor adequate to advancing their aims. and 
aspirations on the plane and level of selfish ad- 
vantage, but have ever sought some rationalized 
defense designed to show that their program 
involved the betterment of mankind and the ad- 
vancement of God’s will. This time the middle 
class derived their defensive cosmic philosophy 
from the scientists working in celestial mechanics, 
particularly Newton, who had shown that certain 
basic laws, especially the law of universal gravi- 
tation, control the movement of the heavenly 
bodies. From this they deduced the assumption 
that this natural order and natural law must 
operate to govern social and economic affairs as 
well, and that it constituted an affront to God as 
well as the maximum degree of human folly for 
man to interfere by legislation in the regulation 
of economic processes. Only a régime of unlim- 
ited competition would insure the certain and 
beneficent operation of natural law. This body 
of doctrine was earliest appropriated for eco- 
nomic theory by the French Physiocrats, who 
were primarily interested in improving the in- 
ternal political administration and economic life 
of France, and who eulogized agriculture rather 
than manufacturing and commerce as the chief 
source of national prosperity. Progressively, 
however, Turgot, Condillac and Adam Smith took 
a more tolerant and sympathetic attitude towards 
manufacturing and commerce, and by the time of 
Ricardo and Cobden the /aissez-faire doctrine had 
come to be espoused by writers who put manufac- 
turing and commerce in the place which the Phy- 
siocrats had assigned to agriculture and who 
regarded the landlord class as the common enemy 
of mankind. In general, this laudation of un- 
mitigated competition has remained a permanent 
element in respectable classical and neo-ciassical 
economic theory to the present day, buttressed 
still further by Spencerian evolutionary philoso- 
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phy which represented economic and social evo- 
lution, like organic development, to be a purely 
spontaneous process.® 

The so-called classical political economy was 
erected upon the basis of an elaborated Physi- 
ocracy by Adam Smith, whose most important 
contribution lay in his work on economic dynam- 
ics grounded in the division of labor and eco- 
nomic specialization with chief emphasis upon 
production rather than distribution. Beginning 
with Ricardo, however, his followers turned their 
attention primarily to the problems of value and 
distribution, and to this day the logic and meta- 
physics of these issues have absorbed nine-tenths 
of the cerebral energy expended by the profes- 
sional exponents of economic science. The 
method of the school was wholly deductive, and 
many members were openly contemptuous of the 
quantitative measurement of economic phenom- 
ena, Ricardo once contending that if the facts of 
contemporary economic life did not square with 
his well thought out theory it was so much the 
worse for the facts. Their procedure has been 
well denominated by W. C. Mitchell as “pecuniary 
logic,” and it has reached its highest develop- 
ment in the writings of three contemporary 
American economists, Irving Fisher, F. M. Tay- 
lor and H. J. Davenport. The outlook of the 
classical school was upon a static economic world 
tending toward an equilibrium. There was little 
cognizance taken of the dynamics of economic 
development or of the remarkable transforma- 
tions of economic systems with the social devel- 
opment of the past. Even those who recognized 
that there had been development in the past 
assumed that economic maturity had been reached 
by the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
that the existing economic order would endure 
with no changes in major outlines.® 

Without any probability that Adam Smith so 
intended it, classical economics speedily became 
an apologetic for the new large-scale capitalism 
which came into existence following the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Malthus contended that the sole 
cause of human misery was to be found, not in 





. *Monroe, op. cit., Chaps. xiv, xv; Haney, op. cit., Chaps. 
ix-x; H. Higgs, The Physsocrats; Boucke, op. cit., Chap. iii. 

_ * Haney, o cit., Chaps. xi-xii. See the admirable character- 
ization by Cc M " 

pp. 4-14. The most thorough work on this group of writers is 
E. Cannan, A Histor: of the Theories of Production and Dis- 
tribution in English Political Economy from 1776 to 1848. 


itchell in Tugwell, The Trend of Economics, 


the low wages and economic injustices of the new 
industrial order, but in the biological fact of the 
tendency of the human species to increase more 
rapidly than the means of subsistence. Only 
checks on population increase could mitigate the 
situation. Ricardo developed the Malthusian posi- 
tion into his famous subsistence law of wages, 
which was based on the assumption that wages 
tended towards the margin of subsistence, and 
that they could not be safely raised because an 
increase would diminish profits and cripple indus- 
try, ending thus in a still more serious situation 
for the laborer. Only postponement of marriage 
could secure plenty and advancement, and the 
“delights of domestic society” rather than the 
avarice and oppression of the employers were the 
chief menace to the laboring group. James Mill 
popularized Ricardo, and advocated the entrust- 
ing of social and economic life solely to the mid- 
dle class manufacturers and merchants who best 
knew how to advance the welfare of humanity as 
a whole. J. B. Say eulogized the new mechan- 
ical technique and the resulting factory system, 
while Bastiat argued that in the new era the poor 
were largely mythological. © Finally, Nassau 
Senior defiantly contended that economics was 
purely a science of wealth and not of welfare, 
and denounced all types of factory legislation as 
but the inevitable prelude to the destruction of 
industrial life and the impoverishment of man- 
kind as a race. Senior’s view of economics as the 
science of wealth has been adhered to by most 
orthodox economists to our own day, though in 
the hands of the Ricardian succession it was more 
accurately the logic of the wealth-getting activi- 
ties. Only in the hands of the modern schools of 
business administration has it been developed into 
the science and technique of wealth-getting.° 
The tenets of the capitalistic price economics as 
the abstract science of wealth, in no way con- 
cerned with the welfare of mankind at large, were 
so preposterous that they began to be undermined 
almost in the days of Ricardo himself. Lauder- 
dale and Sismondi showed clearly that the method 
of most rapidly increasing the wealth of a single 
class in society by no means meant an enlarge- 
ment of the prosperity of the nation as a whole. 
1% Cannan, op. cit., Gide and Rist, History of Economic Doc- 
ssines, Chaps. ii-iii; F. A. Fetter, “Price Economics versus Wel- 


fare Economics,” in American Economic Review, September, 
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Sismondi launched welfare economics by a com- 
prehensive plan of socio-economic reform. The 
Ricardian Socialists proved that Ricardo’s pre- 
mises led quite as logically to radical programs 


_ of economic reconstruction as to the doctrine of 


political quietism. John Stuart Mill made a cru- 
cial concession by admitting that only the pro- 
cesses of production were under the strict control 
of natural law, while distribution, covering the 
scope of wages, rent, interest and profits, was 
amenable to artificial human control, thus open- 
ing the theoretical road to extensive social legis- 
lation. The German historical chool, by its 
insistence upon a careful study of ‘the existing 
economic system as the basis for valid theory, 
was led gradually but definitely along the path 
to the state socialism of Schaffle, Schmoller and 
Wagner. Whatever one may think of his rem- 
edy Karl Marx revealed with pitiless thorough- 
ness the weaknesses of the mid-century capitalis- 
tic system and the economic theory which sup- 
ported it. Finally, Shaftesbury and the factory 
reformers ; Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold and other lit- 
erary figures; Buchez, Maurice, Kingsley and the 
Christian Socialists; and the rising labor organi- 
zations assailed the Ricardian tradition and the 
apology for non-interference in economic mat- 
ters. The breach thus made in pecuniary logic 
opened the way for the emphasis on social and 
economic welfare to be found in our own day in 
the writings of Pigou, Webb, Hobson, Gide, Ely 
(prior to the World War), Commons, Patten, 
Devine, Seager, T. S. Adams, Fetter, L. C. Mar- 
shall, the followers of Veblen, and Wolman.?! 
The need of a science of welfare to guide the 
efficient use and distribution of wealth in society 
was recently eloquently demonstrated in a fac- 
tual sense by the report of the engineers on 
Waste in Industry, pointing out the distressing 
inefficiency of industrial America, the country in 
which the price economy and the price economics 
have enjoyed the most undisputed sway for 
nearly a century. It is evident that man needs 
scientific guidance not only in the way of the 


4 Fetter, loc. cit., and Ibid., December, 1920; L. H. Haney, 


“The Social Point of View in Economics,” in Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, Vol. XXVIII. 
”® New York: McGraw-Hill, 1922. 


J. A. Hobson’s book, 








methods of making money, but also in its use as 
a member of society with community responsi- 
bilities.18 

Another interesting deviation from economics 
as pecuniary logic or the science of wealth has 
been the development of a school of writers inter- 
ested in the psychology of economic motives. 
The Ricardian group had not been greatly inter- 
ested in human motives, but as far as they con- 
sidered them they accepted the Benthamite hed- 
onism. This represented man as a cool, deliber- 
ate, self-conscious, calculating individual seeking 
pleasure and avoiding pain, and carefully balanc- 
ing potential satisfactions in all of his economic 
decisions and choices.14 If the Ricardians did 
not widely exploit this psychology, such was not 
the case with a large group of succeeding writers 
known as the classical psychological school, who 
elaborated the concept of subjective utility as the 
key to economic behavior. Whether they spe- 
cifically mentioned Bentham and hedonism or not, 
such men as Jevons, Walras, Menger, Wieser, 
Bohm-Bawerk, J. B. Clark and Fetter, based their 
analysis upon the assumptions of Benthamism.15 
This made possible a psychological economics in 
the light of the psychology of 1850, but not in the 
light of the psychology of 1900, for, as Graham 
Wallas has shown conclusively, the Benthamite 
felicific calculus may be good logic and philosophy, 
but it certainly is in no way supported by mod- 
ern dynamic and social psychology.1*. The be- 
ginnings of a truly psychological economics were 
laid by men like Tarde, Sumner, Thorndike, 
McDougall and others who actually endeavored 
to discover the nature and motives of human con- 
duct, and the manner in which individual im- 
pulses are modified by human life in a social set- 
ting.17 The first economist, strictly speaking, to 
appraise the significance of the new trend for his 
subject was Wesley C. Mitchell in a comprehen- 
sive article on “Human Behavior and Econom- 
ics,” published in 1914.18 Three years later Carl- 
ton H. Parker in an address on “Motives in Eco- 


18 Probably the most typical example of welfare economics is 
Work and Wealth, 1914. See J. M. Clark 
in Tugwell, op. cit., pp. 73-105. 

4 W. C. Mitchell, “Bentham’s Felicific Calculus,” in Political 
Science Quarterly, June, 1918. 

%* Cf. Mitchell, in Tugwell, op. cit., pp. 15-17. 

16 Human Nature in Politics, Part I. 

7 Most directly in G. Tarde, La Psychologie économique, 2 
Vols., Paris, 1902. 

18 Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1914. 
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nomic Life,” before the American Economic 
Association went still further in linking up dy- 
namic psychology and economic behavior. The 
next year before the same society W. F. Ogburn 
still further amplified the subject.1® Since that 
time we have had such works as Veblen’s Instinct 
of Workmanship ; Miss Marot’s Creative Impulse 
in Industry; Ordway Tead’s Instincts and Indus- 
try; and a whole flood of works on applied psy- 
chology in relation to labor problems and per- 
sonnel management. L. D. Edie has attempted 
to base a systematic textbook on the approach 
through modern psychology, and Dr. Z. C. Dick- 
inson has brought together in systematic form the 
varied contributions of contemporary psychology 
in their bearing upon economic behavior.2° While 
psychological economics is still in a state of par- 
turition, the present symptomology augurs for a 
safe delivery and a healthy infancy. 

The development of an interest in history fol- 
lowing the period of Gibbon and Niebuhr, the 
rise of the genetic point of view in social science 
in the work of Turgot, Condorcet, St. Simon and 
Auguste Comte, the gradual elaboration of the 
evolutionary hypothesis after the days of Lam- 
arck, and the concrete evidence of rapidly chang- 
ing economic conditions accompanying the Indus- 
trial Revolution all combined to discredit with 
many thinkers the static perspective of Ricardian 
economics. Beginning with Heeren at the close 
of the eighteenth century and taking more definite 
form a generation later with Sismondi and Rich- 
ard jones, a small group of writers on economic 
topics showed a tendency to emphasize the fact 
that sound economic theory must be founded 
upon the recognition of the interrelationship 
between economic institutions and processes and 
the principles to be derived from a study thereof, 
and to recognize that the wide differences in types 
of economic life in the past necessitate a tentative, 
comparative and genetic approach to the problem 
of economic generalizations. The principles gov- 
erning economic life in post-Industrial Revolution 
England are doubtless far different from those 
which controlled the industrial organization and 
processes of the Kaffirs or the Huns. The early 
onslaught of Sismondi and his contemporaries 





” American Economic Review, Supplement, March, 1918, and 
March, 1919, 

*L. D. Edie, Principles of the New Economics; Z. C. Dickin- 
son, Economic Motives. 


was continued in a more systematic way by the 
founders of the German Historical School of 
economists, Wilhelm Roscher, Bruno Hildebrand 
and Karl Knies. Roscher and Hildebrand were 
effective chiefly as critics, and in their positive 
economic doctrine they differed but little from 
the English classicists whom they attacked in their 
prolegomena. Knies did, however, make a defi- 
nite break with tradition and paved the way for 
Schmoller, Wagner and Ashley. In the writings 
of Schmoller, in particular, one finds the most 
thorough and systematic exposition of the his- 
torical position. His famous Grundriss der All- 
gemeinen Volkwirthschaftslehre makes elaborate 
use of biological, ethnographic, statistical and 
psychological material, all woven together and 
interpreted from the genetic standpoint. Abso- 
lutism in theory is largely abandoned, the meta- 
physical and logical deductive method eschewed, 
and great emphasis is laid upon the facts and pro- 
cesses of economic evolution in relation to all the 
major departments of economic life and activity. 
One brings from the book an overwhelming im- 
pression of the complexity and the dynamic 
nature of economic phenomena as well as of the 
futile and misleading nature of dogmatic finality 
in doctrine. By his genetic approach and his 
broad sociological sweep in analysis, Schmoller 
might almost be said to mark the transition from 
the historical to the institutional school. To the 
historical school proper might well be added the 
economic historians, the various types of which 
will be analyzed more thoroughly later.?1 

Far the most synthetic, comprehensive and 
dynamic trend in economic theory has been that 
enrichment and expansion of the historical ap- 
proach now generally known as institutional eco- 
nomics. This method of studying economic 
phenomena insists, in the first place, upon a com- 
plete understanding of the sociological back- 
ground of economic processes. The interrelation 
of economic and other social institutions and 
activities must be thoroughly understood. Eco- 
nomic science is viewed as truly a branch of so- 
cial science. Then the psychological elements in 
group attitudes and the original nature of man 
modified by the social setting and the evolution 


1 Haney, op. cit., Chap. xxv; Gide and Rist, op. cit., pp. 381- 
pf Lf Veblen, The Place of Science in Modern Civilization, pp. 
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of culture must be clearly understood. We must 
know the general conditions under which man 
puts forth the greatest energy in economic effort. 
The psychological effect of transitions in tech- 
nology and the economic organization of society 
must be noted. On the other hand, there must be 
studied the relation between psychological alter- 
ations and economic changes. In every phase of 
study the genetic point of view must be main- 
tained, for only in this way can one obtain the 
proper perspective and a perfect understanding 
of the flow of economic life and the formation 
of economic institutions. The sociological, psy- 
chological and historical attitudes are cultivated 
with the end in view of making possible a more 
penetrating and acute analysis of contemporary 
economic phenomena, for whatever the interest 
of the institutional analysts in the economic sys- 
tems of the past, their primary concern is with 
contemporary economic life. They are not ab- 
stractly and a priori opposed to economic theory 
and generalization in any sense, but they contend 
that economic theory can only be developed after 
a thorough study of economic institutions, and 
that our knowledge of contemporary economic 
systems is too fragmentary as yet to warrant con- 
clusive and convincing dogmatism in theory. Fur- 
ther, economic institutions are now changing too 
rapidly to allow much valid theory to be formu- 
lated with any hope or probability of more than 
the most ephemeral pertinence and relevancy. 
Economic theory that flees from the reality of 
economic and social facts in order to secure the 
basis for leisurely constructed dogmatism may be 
excellent metaphysics, but it is very unsatisfac- 
tory economics. The metaphysics of value and 
distribution must give way to the dynamics of 
processes and institutions.?? 

But if man cannot hope to construct for the 
time’ being an impressive body of economic 
theory, he can at least know what is going on in 
the economic world about us, the leading char- 
acteristics of the contemporary economic life, and 
where it is apparently leading us. The socio- 
logical approach and the careful attention to the 
actual situations prevailing in the economic world 
also naturally make the institutional school un- 


% See e.g. Veblen’s comment on J. B. Clark’s mode of eco- 
nomic analysis in The Place of Science in Modern Civilization, 


pp. 180ff 


usually well equipped to offer pertinent and cog- 
ent advice and guidance to welfare economics and 
the problems of living together efficiently in 
society.?8 

As the product of this ever growing and very 
promising school of writers who represent the 
most advanced and synthetic position yet taken in 
economic science ore would include such works 
as Sombart’s monumental study of the develop- 
ment of capitalistic institutions in modern times ; 
Max Weber’s stimulating studies of the psycho- 
logical changes which he alleges were basic and 
anterior to the alterations in modern economic 
institutions, particularly the religious thought of 
Protestantism; the surveys of various results of 
the Industrial Revolution in the way of economic 
and social transformations by the Webbs, the 
Hammonds, Tawney and Hobson; Veblen’s no- 
table works on the psychology of capitalism and 
the leisure class, the premises and technique of 
business enterprise, the instinct of workmanship 
and its mutations, and the lack of adjustment 
between the remarkable revolution in technology 
and economic institutions since 1750, and the 
guiding ideas and many associated institutions 
which still remain dominated by eighteenth cen- 
tury premises and doctrines of natural law; 
Mitchell’s study of the history and significance 
of business cycles; Friday’s work on the dynam- 
ics of distribution ; Hoxie’s institutional approach 
to trade unionism; Hamilton’s brilliant critical 
work; and, above all, the effect of such writings 
in producing a growing contempt on the part of 
the younger economists for the aridity of pecuni- 
ary logic.?4 


III. THe Economic DEVELOPMENT OF 
HuMAN SOCIETY 


The earliest attention given to the economic 
development of human society was directed to the 
elaboration of some theory or scheme of stages of 
industrial or cultural evolution. This mode of in- 
terpretation of the economic evolution of human- 
ity goes back certainly to the Greeks. In Hesiod 
and Plato, for example, there are passages trac- 
ing the technological and the socio-economic 

% See W. H. Hamilton, “The Price System and Social Policy,” 


in Journal of Political Economy, January, 1918; and Veblen, 7: 
Engineers and the Price System. 


% See Mitchell in Tugwell, pp. 17-19, 25-34. A good brief 
history of institutional economics is a real desideratum. 
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stages through which man has passed. Seneca and 
Lucretius among the Romans presented definite 
notions concerning the cultural development of 
the past, and the relation of economic to other 
phases of development. In Hesiod and Seneca 
the theory was one of a decline from better times, 
the classical theory of a decline from a golden 
age being akin to the Hebrew doctrine of the 
fall of man. In both Plato and Lucretius, how- 
ever, one discovers both a noble sweep of per- 
spective and rather keen appreciation of the 
gradual development of human technology and 
accompanying economic institutions and prac- 
tices. Probably no later writer until the modern 
period surpassed Lucretius in the completeness 
of his picture or in the remarkable anticipation 
which he produced of the findings of contempor- 
ary archeology and cultural history. Such views, 
with diverse variations in detail, persisted 
throughout the medieval and early modern period, 
and we may turn to a consideration of the devel- 
opment of the “stage theory” of economic devel- 
opment in the nineteenth century.?5 

This marked tendency to propose definite stages 
of economic evolution, which began to be popular 
about the middle of that last century, was but a 
phase of a similar trend in every field of social 
science and the philosophy of history. Comte had 
included aspects of economic evolution in his 
famous triadic philosophy of history. The influ- 
ence of the new biology and the emphasis upon 
the analogy between society and the organism was 
apparent. The geologists, paleontologists and 
biologists were producing strange and impressive, 
if not terrifying, tables giving the stages through 
which organic life had passed from the earliest 
geological ages to the present. This suggested 
the analogy of social development by stages. 
The evolutionary dogma, particularly of Herbert 
Spencer, insisted that social and economic insti- 
tutions, as well as the types of organic life, had 
undergone a change from the simple to the com- 
plex in an orderly and sequential fashion. Fi- 
nally, the classical or evolutionary school of 
anthropologists were working out a detailed 
scheme of the evolution of social institutions 


% See H. E. Barnes, “The Natural State of Man,” in sonia, 
an 


January, 1923; “Classical Theories of the Origin of Society 

the State,” Ibid., January, 1924; “The Development of His- 
— ceebey, ” Publications of the American Sociological 
ociety, q 


which were assumed to follow rigidly and exactly 
the same pattern of development and transition 
the world over. This type of doctrine culminated 
in the work of Lewis H. Morgan on Ancient 
Society. Morgan’s views had an immense influ- 
ence on economists of all schools from Marxians 
to those under the spell of Spencerianism. The 
socialists under the leadership of Marx and En- 
gels gave his book wide currency in their group. 
It is not without significance that Professor R. T. 
Ely opens his suggestive chapter on “The Eco- 
nomic Stages” with a quotation from Ancient 
Society.26 

We do not have space here for a complete 
summary of all the varied proposals of economists 
and historians in regard to the most accurate and 
illuminating manner of blocking off the economic 
progress of man in the past, but a representative 
selection may be made somewhat in the order of 
recency and complexity which will indicate the 
nature and value of such efforts in “epochal” 
economic historiography. The classifications we 
shall consider are those of Roscher, Hildebrand, 
Engel, Schmoller, Biicher, Sombart, Ely, Miiller- 
Lyer, Gras and Giddings. 

Roscher proposed a tripartite division of the 
economic life of the past :?7 

I. The age in which products were the free gift of 
nature. 
II. The rise of labor with the handicraft technique. 


III. The era of capitalism, the mechanical technique 
and large scale coérdinated human effort. 


Hildebrand likewise divided the economic history 
of man into three stages :?® 


I. The Natural Economy. 
II. The Money Economy. 
III. The Credit Economy. 


Engel’s scheme was the following :°° 


I. Individual production for one’s own needs. 

II. The exchange economy. 
1. Exchange as an occasional phenomenon. 
2. Exchange as a regular phenomenon. 
3. Exchange as an essential phenomenon. 

III. Capitalistic economy, leading to the production of 
goods according to the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. 


%*R. T. Ely, Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society, p. 
25. See also E. R. A. Seligman, Economic Interpretation of His- 
tory, pp. 70ff. 

™F. Muller-Lyer, History of Social Development, pp. 249-50. 

*® Muller-Lyer, op. cit., p. 245. 

% Tbid., pp. 245-6. 
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Schmoller proposed a classification based upon the 
size of the economic unit and the degree of eco- 
nomic organization and contact :31 


I. The tribal, village or market economy. 
II. The town economy. 
III. The territorial economy. 
IV. State or national economy. 


Biicher’s divisions were based upon the size of 
the economic organization and the type of prevail- 
ing exchange :32 
I. The independent economy: direct consumption 
without barter. 


II. The town or civic stage: direct barter from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 


III. The national economy: indirect exchange through 
intermediaries. 


Sombart’s classification bears some resemblance 
to Biicher’s :33 


I. The individual self-sufficing economy. 

II. The coéperative activity of economic units, each 
largely self-sufficing. 

The social economy characterized by a differen- 
tiation of producing units and their organization 
into a coérdinated whole. 


Il. 


Ely based his divisions chiefly on the progress of 
occupations and technique :34 


I. Hunting and fishing stage. 
II. The pastoral stage. 
III. The agricultural stage. 
IV. The handicraft stage. 
V. The industrial stage. 
1. Universal competition. 
2. Concentration. 
3. Integration. 


Miiller-Lyer links up social and economic evolu- 
tion in the following scheme :*5 


I. Epoch of clan organization. 
1. Early clan phase. 
2. Mid clan phase. 


II. Epoch of industrial organization. 
1, Early industrial phase. 

2. Mid industrial phase. 

Epoch of capitalistic organization. 
1. Early capitalistic organization. 
2. Mid capitalistic organization. 
3. Late capitalistic stage. 


III. 


% Tbid., p. 246. 
* Ibid., p. 247. 
% Tbid., p. 249. 
* Ely, op. cit., pp. 12-73. 
* Muller-Lyer, op. cit., pp. 251-3. 
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IV. Epoch of socialistic organization. 
1. Early socialistic stage. 


Gras in a recent work offers the following sug- 
gestive scheme of development :¢ 


I. The collectional economy. 
II. The cultural nomadic economy. 
III. The settled village economy. 
1. The free village economy. 
2. The dependent village economy. 
The town economy. 
1. The early or commercial town economy. 
2. The later or commercial and industrial town 
economy. 
V. The metropolitan economy. 
1. Organization of the market. 
2. Industrial development. 
3. Development of transportation. 
4. Growth of financial organization. 


IV. 


Giddings has attempted an unusually compre- 
hensive classification which includes the self-sus- 
taining efforts of all types of living matter from 
the plant to the activities of Henry Ford, and also 
introduces the psychological, as well as the eco- 
nomic and technological, aspects of the problem :37 


I. The organic economy (exclusively animal). 

II. The instinctive economy (animal and primordial 

humans). 

The apprehensive or ceremonial economy. 

1. Luck. 

2. Magic. 

3. Sacrifice. 

The ascertaining or business economy. 

1. Slave labor. 

2. Trade. 

3. Capitalism, mechanical 
urban life. 


ITI. 


IV. 


technique, factory, 


There are a number of criticisms which may be 
legitimately directed against the stage theory of 
economic development. Most important of all is 
the fact that no single characteristic such as 
technology, size of economic unit, type or or- 
ganization of trade, medium of exchange, or any 
of the other aspects of economic life which are 
seized upon as criteria of distinction and trans- 
formation as between economic stages and sys- 
tems, is by itself adequate to serve as the basis for 
the characterization of a stage or epoch in the 
economic history of a people. A stage of eco- 
nomic life constitutes a whole complex of inter- 


%N. S. B. Gras, An Introduction to Economic History, 1922. 


FH. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human Society, 
Chap. iii. 
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related factors in which no one element is of 
such exclusive and transcendent importance as 
to eclipse and render of no account all others. 
If the various aspects of the economic complex 
are in themselves numerous and complicated, even 
more so is the whole cultural complex which in- 
cludes not only economic, but psychological and 
sociological factors of the highest importance 
which often change in a radical manner the nature 
and functioning of the economic elements in the 
society. The great significance of the general 
social setting of an economic system can be readily 
illustrated by the fact that a specific type of 
technology and economic process may mean far 
different things if located as an integral part of 
widely divergent cultural complexes which involve 
marked contrasts in psychological traits, cultural 
attitudes, social institutions and political policies. 
Identical economic and technological ccnditions 
by no means produce the same type of culture and 
society as a whole, as any survey of even the 
modern world will demonstrate. There is no 
doubt that any form of economic life will pro- 
foundly affect any society in which it is found, 
but it will certainly not affect all societies in the 
same way. Hence we can scarcely divide the 
periods of human development according to eco- 
nomic stages alone because of the importance of 
a multiplicity of other factors which give color 
and tendency to epochs of human advancement.3® 

Again, there is in economic as in other types of 
history the powerful element of continuity of sys- 
tem or type. There is rarely a sufficiently sharp 
break to enable one to separate economic stages 
with clarity, exactness and precision. Nor do all 
aspects of the economic complex change with the 
same rapidity. Then the stage theory is not ap- 
plicable to all peoples in any universal sense. 
Few groups in any area ever pass through all of 
the stages assumed in most of these schemes of 
division, and when they do it is not always in 
the order assigned. This is particularly true of 
the hunting, pastoral, agricultural, manufacturing 
succession which has been so widely accepted. 
Some fairly highly developed peoples have gone 
little beyond the hunting and fishing stage. There 
are agricultural peoples who have never domesti- 
cated animals. The handicraft stage when taken 
specifically and literally has little precision, for it 


Cf. Clark Wissler, Man and Culture, Chaps. iv-v. 


then is seen to include all stages of development 
from the eolithic age to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The dogma of the absolute order, succes- 
sion and sequence of economic stages has gone 
much the same way as the Morganian conception 
of the sequence of social institutions and relation- 
ships which was long ago shattered by the critical 
anthropologists.3® 

A better term than economic stages would be 
types of economic life. Yet even as types it 
must be remembered that they are likely to ex- 
hibit different special characteristics as modified 
by their diverse cultural and social settings. But 
after all of these qualifications are noted as 
against a naive acceptance of dogmatic divisions 
of economic development into sharply separated 
stages uniformly applicable to all peoples under 
all circumstances, it must be admitted by all fair- 
minded students that the differentiation of eco- 
nomic growth into fairly well defined epochs or 
types, however much they may differ in detail, is 
a helpful expedient in clarifying our economic 
perspective and analysis. It aids greatly in the 
organization and interpretation of the vast body 
of concrete details and data accumulated in the 
process of studying the chronological record of 
the economic activities of man. More sensible 
than an outright rejection of the whole notion of 
stages of economic development is a discriminat- 
ing utilization of this valuable instrument for 
clarifying and visualizing the process of economic 
evolution, always mindful of the tentative and 
flexible nature of any valid scheme of stages, and 
the many exceptions to it which are bound to 
occur in the diversity of human folkways and 
institutions.*° 

Much the same criticism may be directed 
against the dogma of fixed and invariable “eco- 
nomic laws” applying with uniform pertinence 
and relevance to all peoples in all stages of cul- 
ture. Laws can be formulated only on the basis 
of many observed repetitions of phenomena under 
identical circumstances. Obviously, human his- 
tory furnishes no such data with respect to the 
genesis of culture as a whole or economic aspects 

See A. A; Goldenweiser, “Anthropological Theories of Po- 


> Pin oe in C. E. Merriam and H. E. Barnes, A History 
of P. Theories: Recent Times, — xi. 


« gg nl discussion of the various aspects 0 tia 
vthen oe Muller-Lyer, op. cit., Book. Til: and W. ‘Somber f 
Braun's Archiv fur Gesetsgebung und S$ , Bad. 
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of culture in particular. There are few or no 
cultural complexes or patterns of economic be- 
havior and achievement which repeat themselves 
or reproduce themselves with completeness or 
fidelity, and even approximations to repetition 
may be due to the operation of new and strange 
factors. As the cultural anthropologists and his- 
torians have proved through their famous princi- 
ple or process of “cultural convergence,” identi- 
ties in form do not necessarily prove identity of 
origin or development. Cultural similarities may 
be quite as much the product of accidental or for- 
tuitous convergence as of identical development 
through conformity to immutable laws of evolu- 
tion.4! Perhaps no one has summarized this view 
more concisely than Miiller-Lyer, even though he 
does not himself accept it in full :42 

Since culture is constantly developing fresh phases, 
since nothing repeats itseli—excepting for the case, which 
we need not here consider, of the progress of backward 
peoples—and since no link in the great chain of causality 
is like the previous one, except possibly in external ap- 
pearance and that delusively, the inference of analogy 
fails; we cannot say that this condition of culture has 
already existed once, and that therefore we may expect 
the same results again. In the process of the develop- 
ment of culture circumstances are constantly changing; 
thus history teaches us nothing concerning the economic 
laws of development. 


Another obstacle in the way of formulating 
the laws of economic development lies in the fact 
that the economic evolution of mankind is not yet 
a completed process. It is now going on more 
rapidly than ever before. Hence, even if we 
could discover enough identities and repetitions 
in the economic life of the past, we would scarcely 
be warranted in enunciating rigid universal laws, 
for we could not be sure that the developments of 
the future would not completely upset and refute 
all generalizations based upon the past. The re- 
jection of the conception of rigid and invariable 
laws of economic development does not, of course, 
mean that one need accept the hypothesis of chaos 
and absolute arbitrariness in the past which forms 
the assumption, tacit or explicit, of the conven- 
tional anecdotal and episodical political historians. 
We may well recognize very definite tendencies in 

“A. A. Goldenweiser, “The Principle of Limited Possibilities 
in the Development of Culture,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 


July-September, 1913. 
# Muller-Lyer, op. cit., p. 254. 


economic development at certain times and in cer- 
tain places in the past, a consciousness of which 
may serve as a very great aid to our understand- 
ing of the nature and significance of history, but 
we should not confuse a local or temporal trend 
with a universal and cosmic law.*% 

This possibility of clarifying and illuminating 
economic history through having it organized 
about leading tendencies and problems in various 
periods and areas can be illustrated by a brief and 
incomplete review of the problems and the ap- 
proach to their solution which have been sug- 
gested by the more important exponents of 
dynamic and synthetic economic history in the 
last generation. In the economic development of 
primitive man one is struck mainly by the slow- 
ness of the change in technology and institutions, 
and the enormous conservatism and social inertia 
which prevails. Further, as Professor Giddings 
and others have insisted, economic life is not that 
purely secular affair which it has become in our 
day, but is shot through with an all pervading 
supernaturalism, emerging in the form of magic, 
conceptions of luck, and all manner of tabooes 
governing economic behavior. If primitive man 
is dominated by the supernatural to a far greater 
degree than we are today, he is also far more at 
the mercy of nature, for there is no reason to 
doubt the truth of Buckle’s famous generalization 
that geographic influences become less direct and 
tyrannical] in their sway over man as culture ad- 
vances. Primitive economic life admirably illus- 
trates the process of slow advancement and ac- 
cumulation in both technology and institutional 
life, but also indicates how accumulation tends to 
become cumulative in its effects and every addi- 
tion to the technical equipment accelerates the 
range and degree of economic progress. If it re- 
quired an enormous space of time for primitive 
man to attain civilization, at least it must be re- 
membered that prior to the dawn of written his- 
tory he had worked out in the domestication of 
animals, the origins of agriculture, the creation 
of fixed habits, and the manufacture of tools and 
clothing most of those phases of advance in ma- 


“ For a discriminating discussion of the whole problem of his- 
torical laws see the stimulating paper . E. P, Cheyn in the 
American Historical Tielen, Yeluar’, 924. For Muller-Lyer’s 
—— of the laws of economic development see op. cit., pp. 
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terial culture which were to constitute the tech- 
nological equipment of man until the Industrial 
Revolution six thousand years later.*4 

In spite of no very great changes in material 
culture, with the exception of the mastery of the 
art of metal working and the navigation of inland 
waters, there were some interesting developments 
in the economic history of Oriental antiquity. 
The crude superstitions of primitive days were 
mitigated and rationalized, even though economic 
life was still closely related to the religious, as the 
control of the priesthood over Babylonian indus- 
try, and the continuation of obstructive and waste- 
ful tabooes and holy days amply testify. In an 
environmental sense the early civilizations estab- 
lished themselves in marshes, fens, hill and plain 
combinations, and protected valleys, ultimately ex- 
panding and stationing themselves in fluvial areas. 
From the standpoint of technological advance- 
ment the most important achievements lay in the 
way of mastering the art of metal working, the 
Sumerian provision of the principle of the wheel 
and the wheeled vehicle, the Kassite introduction 
of the domesticated horse, the mastery of the art 
of navigating the seas and of boat-building by the 
Egyptians and the Cretans, and the marked im- 
provement of the processes and technique of trade 
and commercial transactions by the Babylonians. 
The Orient also created two great indirect 
methods of extending human power in the insti- 
tution of slavery, earliest systematically the 
achievement of the Egyptians, and the develop- 
ment of commerce on a wide scale primarily by 
the Babylonians and Arameans. These innova- 
tions, of course, forwarded specialization of eco- 
nomic effort, itself one of the great achievements 
in the economic and social history of mankind. 
For the first time a notable economic surplus was 
accumulated making possible leisure and culture. 
Above all, the fertility, ingenuity and man power 
of the Orient laid the basis for that rich and 
productive economic life which was to support 
and stimulate civilization in the western Mediter- 
ranean world until the discovery of America.*® 
“\# Giddings, Studigs in the Theory of, Human Society, Chap. 
iii; Goldenweiser, 
Ancient History, vol” M. and C. HB. Quennal, 
The Old Stone “Age; ct The! New se Besse and tetly Ion 

*L. Metchnikoff, Les gone fleures historiques ; 3. 
ine 20, ree hg coli “of ‘caleeae east — 
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Peete, F, Cumont, Ori- 


Chap. Hy sce'k is 
Reii Kin p. i; W. oa , 


‘oman Paganism, 
Wonive toms an. Reman in Its Economic Aspects, Vol. 


In the period of the growing ascendency of 
Phoenicia, Greece, Carthage and Rome, civiliza- 
tion tended to establish itself in a thalassic rather 
than a fluvial environment. Supernaturalism still 
remained powerful, even to the point of furnish- 
ing the cause for the classical labor organizations, 
but it gradually adapted itself more and more to 
the exigencies of orderly and productive economic 
activity. In the case of Greece the most instruct- 
ive thing is the backward and undeveloped nature 
of Greek economic life, even the much heralded 
Athenian commerce, as compared with her mag- 
nificent achievements in art, literature and phil- 
osophy. Only in Alexandria, industrially and 
commercially more Oriental than Hellenic, did 
economic life attain a development rivalling or 
exceeding that of the ancient Oriental monarchies. 
Among the trends and problems in Roman eco- 
nomic development the more significant were the 
results of the intrusion of a slave system into 
yeoman farming ; the example of a great organiz- 
ing parasite ; conscripting, organizing.and codrdi- 
nating the economic life of the western world and 
exploiting it in her interests ; the disastrous effects 
of slave labor on the psychology of invention, 
agriculture and progress in manufacturing indus- 
try; the impossibility of stereotyping a changing 
economic order ; and the regressive nature of the 
change from a municipal basis of life to an era of 
great estates forming the forerunners of the 
medieval manorial system. Here in Rome we 
find also a discrepancy as startling as that noted 
in Greece. The economic life of Rome was 
strangely backward and undeveloped, as com- 
pared with her political and juristic achieve- 
ments, Rome being inferior economically in all 
senses to the politically dependent East, inferior 
to Carthage commercially, and not even a worthy 
competitor of Gaul in either agriculture or some 
branches of manufacturing. Neither the Greeks 
nor Romans were able to grasp the dynamic con- 
cepts of capitalism, and their economic horizon 
was circumscribed by the limitations imposed by 
the napkin economy and the agrarian psychosis.*® 

The medieval period is most significant in eco- 
nomic history as a great laboratory for the study 

“M. Newbigin, a, aera Lands; J. Harrison, An- 
cient Art and wa Rivual A. = Zimmern, The os Com- 
oe  B Bary et a, Rome," s i ‘Roman Society 
in the Last Century of -¥ estern Empire; L, Westermann, 


“The Economic Basis of the Decline of Sanford Culture,” in 
American Historical Review, July, 1915. 
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of economic evolution from a primitive stage, as 
exhibited by the northern Germans of the “In- 
vasion” period, to the Fuggers who represented 
a level never reached in the Oriental and classical 
world. There have been fewer contrasts more 
thoroughgoing than that between the conceptions 
of the medieval economy a half century ago and 
those which prevail now. A generation ago the 
Middle Ages were generally looked upon as a 
period characterized above all by uniformity both 
as to the state of materia! culture from 500 to 
1500 and as to the universal prevalence of the 
two great industrial institutions of the period— 
the manor and the gild-controlled industry. Noth- 
ing could be further removed from the facts. 
There was a remarkable development of economic 
life in the thousand years separating Clovis from 
Calvin, and the greatest diversity characterized 
the economic life of the various states and peoples 
of western Europe at any time during this period. 
Neither the manor nor the gilds were universal, 
and their characteristics varied widely among the 
diverse peoples at any given time, and among the 
same people at different times.*7 
Geographically, while the highest civilization of 
the medieval period was still thalassic, still cling- 
ing to the Mediterranean sites of Constantinople 
and the Italian cities, the trend was more and 
more to the north and west. In due time the 
seaboard towns mastered the ocean, and the four 
millenniums of Mediterranean domination were 
ended and the oceanic basis of civilization was 
finally established. In the psychological realm the 
medieval system produced a great revival of 
supernaturalism. Christianity substituted spirit- 
ual objectives for material, and subjected eco- 
nomic activity to religious and ethical controls 
which made for a degree of social responsibility 
in the accumulation and use of wealth rarely 
equaled before and never since in the western 
world. It is probable, however, that as far as 
they were practically effective it was due to the 
fact that the rudimentary economic life of the 
period and the existence of a purely need-fulfill- 
ing economy presented little incentive for a breach 
of the religious and ethical control over economic 
activities. When the new capitalism arose the 
limitations dictated by supernaturalism were 


“J. T. Shotwell, “The Middle Ages,” in Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana; J. W. Thompson, in American Historical Review, April, 
1913, pp. 590-504. 


quickly transcended even in Catholic countries. 
The predominance of agrarian life explains the © 
somewhat static and slowly developing economy 
of the medieval period, but with the rise of trade 
and the towns a dynamic factor entered which in 
due time brought about the new age. The com- 
munal and cooperative nature of life on the 
manors, and the elements of craftsmanship, fra- 
ternal association, and vocational pride in the gild 
organization are among the more interesting and 
instructive aspects of medieval economic life, the 
latter having recently aroused so much attention 
and approval as to have suggested a leading pro- 
gram of social and economic reconstruction. 
Commerce and town life are most important as 
affording the basis for the study of economic 
dynamics in the medieval period. While trade 
was kept alive even in the Dark Ages by contacts 
between Spain and Italy in the West and the 
Byzantine Empire, the really significant revival 
began with the Crusades, and the Italian cities 
led in a movement that was to prove the basis of 
both their temporary prosperity and their ultimate 
dethronement. The towns on the Atlantic at last 
grew impatient and envious over the Italian 
monopoly on the direct trade with the East, began 
to explore the western coast of Africa, and in a 
short time reached India and America by oversea 
routes. The Italian hegemony was undermined, 
and the seaboard towns of the North, which had 
been created by the commerce that Italy had estab- 
lished, now assumed the leadership in the oversea 
expansion and the Commercial Revolution which 
were to produce modern capitalism and the train 
of consequences which created modern civiliza- 
tion.*8 

The Commercial Revolution put an end to the 
thalassic basis of world history and economic con- 
tacts as effectively as the rise of Crete, Phoenicia 
Alexandria and Rome had ended the old fluvial 
foundations of antique Oriental cultures. The 
new era launched out boldly on an oceanic basis 
and created an economic and commercial life on 
a truly world wide scope. Supernaturalism was 
adapted to the new trends. Max Weber has held 


# Cunningham, Western Civilization, Vol. II, Book IV; Thomp- 
son, loc. cit.; E. Lipson, Economic History of England, Vol. 1; 
W. S. Davis, ae on a Medieval Barony; P. Vinogradoff, The 
Growth of the Manor; G. Renard, Gilds in the Middle Ages; 
A. P. Evans, “The Problem of Control in Medieval Industry,” in 
Political Science Quarterly, December, 1921; G. B. Adams, Civil- 
ization During the ‘Middle Ages, Chap. xii; W. C. Abbott, The 
Expansion of Europe, Vol. I. 
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that the Protestant sanctions of capitalism and the 
new profit-getting economy were a prime cause of 
the economic and commercial changes of this 
period, while Becker, Tawney and others incline 
to think that they were a rationalization of, and 
an adaptation to, already effected economic 
changes. Be that as it may, Protestant, and par- 
ticularly Puritan, Protestantism, offered enthusi- 
astic theological and psychological support to the 
new profit orientation and motivation of economic 
life, and gave assurance that God was on the side 
of the astute and industrious entrepreneur. The 
key to the transformation of Europe in an eco- 
nomic sense is to be found almost wholly in the 
processes and results of oversea expansion. The 
new commodities brought back stimulated new 
tastes and aroused new demands. The natives 
and colonists overseas still further augmented 
these new demands and enormously stimulated 
European industry. The new strain put upon 
manufacturing suggested improved technology 
and better modes of organizing and regimenting 
the labor supply. In England the domestic or 
putting-out system was tried for several centuries 
with indifferent results. The need for more ef- 
fective methods brought into being the machine 
technique and the factory system, and the Indus- 
trial Revolution created the novel and complicated 
contemporary civilization. Along with the notable 
changes in the scope, volume and variety of 
manufacturing and trade went a corresponding 
development of modes of industrial and com- 
mercial organization, the essential technique and 
instruments of exchange and credit, such as 
banks, stock-exchanges, joint-stock companies, 
and insurance organizations, and the appearance 
of such theories of economic life as were em- 
bodied in Mercantilism and Physiocracy. The 
earth no longer belonged almost exclusively to the 
landlord, but came to be inherited to an ever 
greater degree by the bourgeois manufacturer, 
merchant and banker.*® 

Contemporary society which has been created 
by the scientific and technological revolutions 
pee * Pe The Story of Comet, gg H. ¥: Mack- 
Century “Religions Thonght” aes s of paeiost ee 
1923-4; P. Smith, The Age of the R ormation, pp. $15-62, 724-8; 
W. R. "Shepherd, ‘ste Expansion of .” in Political Science 
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since 1750 carried to a much higher degree of de- 
velopment the establishment of economic life on 
an international and world basis. The improve- 
ments in ocean navigation and the mechanism of 
international exchange have made it possible for 
contemporary society to master and exploit the 
seas and remote continents to a degree never 
dreamed of even by the directors of the East 
India Company in 1750. The fluvial and thalassic 
settings of culture now have but an antiquarian 
interest in the face of the realities of the oceanic 
age. The psychological transition from super- 
naturalism to secularism in relation to economic 
life was almost complete. While many of the 
new industrial lords maintained as a defense 
mechanism or a compensatory device the old 
hypothesis of divine interest in, and approval of, 
private property, unlimited profits and unbridled 
competition, the prevailing outlook was one of a 
mechanistic secularism. The defense of the new 
capitalism elaborated by the classical economists 
and economic liberals was based upon premises 
alleged to have been drawn from cosmic me- 
chanics rather than the dictates of piety. Spen- 
cerianism, which slightly later became another 
dominant psychic strain in contemporary capital- 
ism, was frankly based on mechanistic evolution- 
ary principles. Social legislation and restriction 
of unlimited competition were denounced by 
capitalists as a violation of natural law and the 
natural order rather than of the express will and 
command of God, though the old tendency to 
merge the two was still present to some degree. 
Even the lower classes began to break away from 
pietism. Marxianism, anarchism and syndicalism 
were pretty definitely agnostic and mechanistic in 
their attitude towards supernaturalism. Finally, 
all vestiges of the medieval conception of crafts- 
manship and social service in industry were hope- 
lessly engulfed in the all prevading search for 
pecuniary profit.5° 

The Industrial Revolution itself, incomparably 
the most sweeping transformation ever effected in 
human and social life, may be envisaged under 
three main phases: the scientific and technological 
transition, the rise of the factory system, and the 
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results of this combination upon society at large. 
The technological revolution placed at the disposal 
of man the applied resources of natural science, 
put an end to the tool and handicraft economy 
which had served man for a quarter of a million 
years, and brought into existence “the empire of 
machines.” The machine technique necessarily 
brought in its train the factory system, as the 
heavy and expensive machinery could not be set 
up or propelled in the homes of workers. The 
factory system produced an altogether novel and 
effective method of applying and regimenting 
man-power, but it also created new and less happy 
psychological attitudes on the part of the laborer. 
The mechanical technique and the factory, in con- 
junction, transformed in a revolutionary fashion 
the whole face of western civilization. The 
scope, volume and variety of manufacturing pro- 
ductivity were enormously increased. In coun- 
tries affected by the Industrial Revolution the 
methods and spirit of capitalism won a complete 
triumph. The business classes won an ascendency 
in society which was not seriously disputed. 
Capital was sharply separated from labor, and, 
with the growth of absentee ownership in in- 
dustry like that in agriculture in earlier days, was 
likewise separated in large part from active con- 
tact with the management and direction of in- 
dustry. In the psychology of the business man 
the theory of business enterprise, with its sole 
emphasis upon profits to the utter neglect of 
more than the commercially essential minimum 
of service and craftsmanship, obtained undisputed 
sway. The factory system brought about urban 
life on a large scale, thus presenting a new social 
situation requiring extensive readjustment on the 
part of the human animal to a new and unique 
habitat. The differential and varied development 
of economic life in the Western world upset the 
economic and social equilibrium to an unparalleled 
degree and invited movement from backward 
agrarian areas to the more highly industrialized 
countries. Population thus became far more mo- 
bile than ever before, moving from country to 
city and from country to country. All of the 
new situations, taken together, enormously in- 
creased the stresses and strains on the human 
organism, and the conditions of factory labor de- 
stroyed most of those incentives in industrial 
effort which had slowly built up the “instinct of 
workmanship” and furnished those impulses to 


the expenditure of human energy that had led 
man out of savagery into civilization. Virtual 
sabotage has come to characterize both employer 
and employee, the former under the domination 
of the theory of business enterprise and the latter 
under the practice of limitation of output. The 
bankruptcy of the present type of capitalistic 
system based upon the conception of getting 
something for nothing is proclaimed by the candid. 
capitalistic and progressive student alike, but 
differential biology and psychology are on hand 
to assure us that even less may be hoped for from 
a system organized and controlled by the prole- 
tariat. While we need not assume with Spengler 
that Western Civilization has run its course, we 
may be certain that it is near the end of the old 
road with no well formulated or generally agreed 
upon plan for the future.5! 

No one could recognize more clearly than the 
writer the incomplete and fragmentary nature of 
the above review of economic evolution, but if it 
has been adequate to indicate the impossibility of 
reducing the economic history of society to a sim- 
ple formula comprehended under three or four 
summary and arbitrary captions the purpose of 
the review will have been attained. At the same 
time it is to be hoped that it will be plain that 
there are distinct and characteristic differences 
between types of economic life which have pre- 
vailed in the great successive areas of dominant 


civilizations. 
IV. Tue DEVELOPMENT oF Economic History 


While history as a branch of literature and 
politics has a long past, economic history in any 
of its aspects or types is of relatively recent 
origin. While writers from Aristotle onward 


have recognized the importance of economic fac- 
tors in society, historians remained true to the 
canons established by Thucydides, Livy, Tacitus 
and Plutarch, and treated of alliances, wars, 
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dynasties, and political intrigues, giving special 
emphasis to the personalities involved. Not until 
the great economic changes accompanying the 
Commercial Revolution forced upon social phi- 
losophers the necessity of defending the growing 
interests of the middle class was any serious at- 
tention given to the importance of economic de- 
velopment. In other words, it was the exigencies 


. of party struggles which led writers to appeal to 


history to defend their cause. Men of the type 
of Locke, Harrington, Bolingbroke and others 
gave some little place to the history of property 
and the relation of economic to political factors 
in the past. Then came Montesquieu with his 
vigorous emphasis on geographic factors and com- 
merce. One of his journalistic followers, G. T. 
Raynal, essayed to write of the effect of the 
colonial era on the history of Europe; and 
Heeren, under the inspiration of the tradition of 
Montesquieu, produced the first true economic 
history in his notable account of the effect of 
commerce on the development of the nations of 
the ancient Orient. The founders of systematic 
sociology, St. Simon and Comte, fully sensed the 
importance of economic factors in social evolu- 
tion. The Ricardian, Utopian and Transitional 
Soeialists all emphasized, or perhaps, exaggerated 
the importance of economic factors in historic 
and contemporary society, and one of the last 
group, Louis Blanc, in his History of Ten Years, 
presented a thoroughgoing economic interpreta- 
tion of the Orleanist monarchy.5? 

From the middle of the century onward there 
have been three notable tendencies in the develop- 
ment of economic history: (1) the cultivation of 
narrative and monographic economic history, de- 
voting little attention to other than purely eco- 
nomic phenomena; (2) attempts to prove and 
illustrate the Marxian hypothesis of the economic 
interpretation of history; and (3) a study, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, on a sociological basis 
of the interrelation of economic and other factors 
in the history of mankind, with no definite pre- 
sumption in advance as to economic determinism. 
Of the three types the first has been that which 
has received far the most attention and enlisted 
the service of the majority of writers, who were 

®2 Dunning, Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu; 
E. Fueter, L’Histoire de Vhist hie moderne, 450, 475-82; 


R. Flint, History of the Philosophy of History in France, Chaps. 
vii, x; E. Lowen f Ricardion ‘ocialists; C. A. Beard, The 


Economic Basis of Politics. 


too God-fearing to flirt with Marxian determin- 
ism. The narrative economic history is that 
which is chiefly devoted to a chronological sketch 
of the succession of concrete economic events, 
without engaging in any special investigation of 
the effect of such events upon the non-economic 
institutions in society. Representative works of 
this sort are the well-known economic histories of 
T. Rogers, H. D. B. Gibbins, W. J. Ashley, W. 
Cunningham, E. Lipson, K. T. von Inama-Ster- 
negg, J Mavor, A. S. Bolles, D. R. Dewey, E. 
L. Bogart, I. Lippincott, T. Frank, T. Van Metre, 
and the universal economic history edited by G. 
Renard. The monographic works which special- 
ize upon the history of some special economic in- 
stitution or process in a particular country at a 
particular time are too numerous to permit of 
any enumeration, however superficial. This type 
of work may be illustrated, however, by the mass 
of monographs turned out by the students of 
Schmoller and Vinogradoff, and by such mono- 
graphs of the Harvard Graduate School produced 
under the leadership of Professor E. F. Gay as 
N. S. B. Gras’ work on the English grain market 
and early English customs systems, A. P. Usher’s 
work on the French grain trade, J. Klein’s study 
of the Spanish Mesta, and J. S. Davis’ voluminous 
work on the history of early American corpora- 
tions.53 

While one group of scholarly writers was 
amassing a vast amount of material on the record 
of economic events and was ignoring the effect 
of these on social institutions at large, another 
more enthusiastic, if in some cases less cautious 
and scholarly school, was endeavoring to show 
by an appeal to history how economic factors had 
determined the nature of the non-economic ele- 
ments in society and culture throughout the 
human past. This class of writers received their 
inspiration from Karl Marx, who was the great 
apostle, if not the originator, of the doctrine of 
economic determinism and the economic interpre- 
tation of history. This sort of work is well illus- 
trated by M. Beer’s work on the conflict of 
classes in antiquity, Kautsky’s economic interpre- 
tation of the rise of Christianity and of the Re- 

% A thorough account of the development of economic his- 
toriography is much needed. Some guidance can be obtained 
from the index to G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century. W. J. Ashley’s Surveys: Historic and Eco- 


nomic, contains reviews and estimates of many important books 
on economic history written prior to 1900. 
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formation, Bax’s account of German society at 
the close of the medieval period, the work of 
Jaurés and his school on the history of France, 
particularly of the French Revolution, the inter- 
pretation of American history from the standpoint 
of economic determinism in the brilliant and sug- 
gestive, if somewhat exaggerated, works of Gus- 
tavus Myers, A. M. Simons, J. Oneal, A. Lewis 
and Scott Nearing, and the materialistic interpre- 
tation of class conflict in classical times by C. 
Osborne Ward. 

While these writers following in the wake of 
Marx have undoubtedly overworked an excellent 
historical technique and exaggerated a very potent 
set of influences, they have been subjected to an 
unfair degree of criticism and their works have 
been held in altogether too low esteem. We are 
amply, continuously and promiscuously warned 
against being seduced by works written from the 
Marxian approach, but we are never equally well 
protected from the infinitely more superficial and 
misleading historical works which pass current as 
the infallible products of conventional historians. 
One might well refuse to accept without many 
qualifications Gustavus Myer’s history of the rise 
of modern American capitalism and its effect on 
the American judiciary, but no informed and fair- 
minded person could well maintain that the pic- 
ture he draws is more misleading than that em- 
bodied in the last two published volumes of James 
Ford Rhodes, which are reverently commended to 
the youth and the aged of the land alike as the 
mature judgment of a reliable historian. It may 
be successfully contended that even a somewhat 
sloppy and slightly inaccurate exposition of vital 
factors in human development is to be preferred 
to a meticulous accuracy in the assembling and 
elucidation of largely irrelevant facts, though this 
may make us deplore the more the haste and care- 
lessness of many socialistic historians. And we 
should also speedily reject the commonly ac- 
cepted notion that because a man is a socialist, 
that very fact will of itself make his historical 
writing valueless and inherently unscholarly, irre- 
spective of the possession of the highest scholarly 
training and talents.54 

% See, for example, the recent inference by Professor Hazen in 
the Brooklyn Eagle that because René Marchand is a socialist 
and connected with Humanité his edition of the Russian diplo- 
matic documents is worthless. There is a fairly complete review 
of the history of socialistic historiography before 1902 in E. R. A. 
Seligman, The Economic Interpretation of History. For more 


recent material see A. M. Schlesinger, New Viewpoints in Ameri- 
can Histery, Chap. iii. 









The third approach to economic history, that of 
an objective study of the effect of economic fac- 
tors on other social institutions and processes, 
without upholding necessarily the absolute doc- 
trine of economic determinism, has been pursued 
by various groups of studegts. The movement 
was launched by the founders of sociology, St. 
Simon and Comte, and if most adequately and 
competently carried out needs to be based upon 
a mastery of the sociological technique. The 
work in this field has suffered enormously because 
of the fact that there have been few historical 
sociologists since Comte, and that those who have 
actually cultivated this field of endeavor have not 
usually been properly trained in the sociological 
concepts and methods, without which it is difficult 
to estimate and evaluate the interrelation and 
reciprocal action of che various factors and ele- 
ments in human society.55 Perhaps the greatest 
volume of productive work in this field has been 
turned out by the historical economists, such as 
Schmoller, Biicher, Weber, Kovalevsky, Levas- 
seur, Gras, Commons, Usher and others. Even 
more profound and dynamic has been the work of 
the institutional economists, though the dividing 
line between them and the historical economists is 
not sharp or distinct. In this group the leader- 
ship would, as far as the historical approach is 
concerned, be universally assigned to Werner 
Sombart and Mr. and Mrs. Webb, but excellent 
work has been done by the Hammonds and 
Tawney, and by Veblen and some of his disciples 
in the United States. The achievements of the 
historical economists and the institutional school 
has stimulated certain progressive historians to 
make an effort to reinterpret history in the light 
of the influence of economic factors. In this field 
we should certainly list the efforts of Lamprecht, 
Vinogradoff, A. F. Pollard, G. Slater, J. T. Ad- 
ams, C. M. Andrews, C. A. Beard, W. E. Dodd, 
W. E. Lingelbach, F. J. Turner and certain of 
his disciples, J. T. Shotwell, C. J. H. Hayes and 
others. 

V. Economics AND History 


While there are conspicuous examples of a 
marked change in this matter in recent years, it 
is regrettably true that economics and history 
have been of surprisingly little mutual service to 


55 See my “Development ot Historical Sociology,” Joc. cit. 
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each other in the past. The respectable historian 
has scorned economic material as irrelevant to his 
task of detailing the interplay of personalities and 
policies in “past politics.” Being interested pri- 
marily in the activities of gentlemen in political 
intrigues, diplomati¢sjockeying and subterfuge, 
and the collective murdet afforded by wars, the 
conventional historian has disdained the study of 
the development of the commonplace and mun- 
dane affairs of everyday life, and above all the 
activities and achievement of the common people. 
Even if he should have wandered off the broad 
highway of political history and dared to explore 
the by-paths of economic activities, the historian 
in the past has rarely been adequately equipped 
to carry on such activities because of his abyssmal 
ignorance of systematic and institutional economic 
science. His efforts in organizing and interpret- 
ing economic material have usually been well in- 
tentioned but extremely amateurish. On _ the 
other ‘hand, it is obvious that the economist has 
been unable to derive much of value from the 
past researches of the historians because of the 
paucity of materials bearing on economic matters 
in their writings. He has, perhaps, profited in- 
directly by appropriating to some degree the ex- 
cellent methodology of accurate research and the 
use of source material which the historians have 
evolved since the time of Mabillon, Niebuhr and 
Von Ranke. In so far as he has done so, this 
has enabled him to use with greater discrimina- 
tion and accuracy the sources of economic history. 
Signs that this lack of contact between historian 
and economist is passing are afforded by the sig- 
nificant contribution of material rich in value to 
the economists by such historians as Breasted, 
Meyer, Zimmern, Frank, Maitland, Vinogradoff, 
Lamprecht, Beard, Turner, Shotwell and others ; 
and in the admirable mastery of the historical 
technique by Sombart, the Webbs and their dis- 
ciples. It is to be hoped that these are harbingers 
of the new era. 


The failure of historians in the past to give 
due consideration to economic factors in history 
has probably been the result of two widely op- 
posed and equally distorted tendencies and 
theories. The historians have tended to dwell in 
the world of transcendentals and absolutes, of 
vague ideals and spiritual entities which are sup- 


posed to pervade society and mysteriously to pro- 
duce definite trends in culture. They have shown 
a truly unreasonable unwillingness to get down to 
the concrete realities of the every-day life of man 
and study intensively the specific factors and pro- 
cesses of social dynamics. On the other hand, 
the most enthusiastic and prolific of the contribu- 
tors to economic history have been those who 
frankly expound, or accept with minor qualifica- 
tions, the doctrine of the economic determination 
of history. The exaggerations in this respect by 
many economists and economic historians have 
served to stimulate, and to some extent to justify, 
the reluctance of the historian to change his posi- 
tion and alter his rigid mechanism of aversion and 
avoidance in regard to economic data. It has been 
a sort of revival, in a different field, of the ex- 
aggerations and antagonisms of the realists and 
nominalists. It does not require any great degree 
of intellectual sobriety or theoretical subtlety to 
indicate that the solution of the impasse is to 
come in the elimination of undue a priori dog- 
matism and the acceptance of a really open- 
minded and empirical attitude in the circum- 
stances. There have undoubtedly been periods 
and areas in the past where the economic factors 
were not of determining significance, and others 
where they were distinctly of a determining 
nature and potency. The historian and eco- 
nomist must be prepared to discover and accept 
the facts as they are. Both must cease to feel 
that there is necessarily anything strange, unique 
or wrong with the case in point when one or the 
other of these situations prevails. Incidentally, it 
may be pointed out that the more advanced 
methodology of anthropology and cultural history 
has notably modified the earlier critique of the 
economic determination of history. Formerly it 
was held that it was a sufficient disproof of that 
theory to show that the same economic factors 
did not produce identical cultural complexes. We 
now recognize that a cultural complex is the pro- 
duct of a large number of interrelated and inter- 
acting forces, and that marked differences in the 
non-economic forces in cultures would naturally 
result in a variable and diverse operation of the 
economic factors, even though the latter were of 
a determining potency in every case considered. 
A blow of a sufficient force might cause any body 
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to fall, but the speed and direction of the fall 
would be affected by a multitude of special cir- 
cumstances. 

Whatever the methodological aspects of the 
problem, however, it is probable that one cannot 
overemphasize the importance of an acquaintance 
with the principles of economic science and the 
materials of economic evolution for the historian. 
If economic factors in society are not always of 
a determining character, they are invariably pow- 
erful conditioning influences, which can never be 
safely ignored by the historian. Not even the 
history of art or literature can be intelligently 
studied without a proper knowledge of the eco- 
nomic conditions which affect the life and tastes 
of the people, as historians and critics of art from 
Ruskin’s time to our own have repeatedly in- 
sisted. Ever a psychological interpretation of an 
age will be hopelessly superficial without a 
thorough understanding of the economic orienta- 
tion and motivation of the period and society, as 
Tawney and Veblen have amply demonstrated. 
Of special and indispensable importance is a 
proper attention to economic factors on the part 
of all interested in modern history. It would re- 
quire the most obsessed disciple of Plato, Kant, 
Hegel, Eucken, Royce and Company to fail to 
recognize that, for better or worse, economic fac- 
tors have certainly exercised a determining in- 
fluence upon Western society since 1500, and in- 
creasingly so since 1750. It is safe to say that 
we may practically discount the vitality and value 
of any history of modern times which does not 
recognize the fact of the overwhelming impor- 
tance of the expansion of Europe, the Commercial 
Revolution and the Industrial Revolution in the 
shaping of the modern order. And there is no 
subdivision of modern history in which the fact 
of economic determinism is more apparent than 
in the history of the United States since 1870. 


It is, perhaps, futile to attempt to solve the 
question of whether economic history is most 
properly a branch of history or of economics. For 
the time being we may well be happy to welcome 
good work done in this field by either economists 
or historians. It is certain, however, that most 
attention has been given to it thus far by pro- 
fessional economists, and that it has at least 
temporarily been lost to history largely by default 
because of the lofty disdain of historians for the 


economic factors in social development. If his- 
torians desire to win it back, it is obvious that 
they can do so only by a vigorous assertion of 
their interest and competence in the field. It is 
the opinion of the writer that ultimately it will be 
logical for history as a special and distinct subject 
to disappear, having justified its long existence 
and having left an indelible impress upon human 
culture through having developed a perspective 
and method which will by that period have con- 
quered all departments of the study of human 
life and culture. With the growing complexity of 
social phenomena it means that the longer history 
continues to maintain itself independent from 
specialists in literature, art, technology, science 
and the social sciences, to that degree it must re- 
main more naive and superficial in its efforts. It 
should rather at the proper time abdicate, with 
the comforting assurance that the genetic method 
of approach will dominate or receive proper culti- 
vation in all types of approach to human and so- 
cial problems, and that the historians of the future 
will find the most efficient and congenial field for 
their activities in the historical sections of depart- 
ments of literature, art, science, technology and 
the social sciences. When applied to the special 
problem of this article, this will mean that eco- 
nomic history will naturally become an important 
phase of economics, and that no subdivision of 
the study of economics will fail to give proper 
consideration to the genetic point of view in its 
specialized field of study of economic phenomena. 
It will further mean that the final evaluation of 
the importance of economic factors in their effect 
upon the totality of the cultural complexes of 
the past must be handed over to properly equipped 
historical sociologists. Indeed, even institutional 
economics may in time be regarded as most 
logically a department of sociology, and a gen- 
eration hence its present practitioners may be 
looked upon as a group of amateurish sociologists 
who recognized that they were out of place in 
strictly economic science, but did not recognize 
just where they belonged. Or it may be that ulti- 
mately sociology itself will appear to be primarily 
a method, and will surrender its place to the spe- 
cial social sciences, having contributed to all of 
them the synthetic viewpoint, as history has the 
genetic. 
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SOCIALIZED LEADERSHIP 


F. Stuart CHAPIN 


[STORY has sung the praises and recitéd 
H the exploits of such leaders as Alexander 
the Great, Hannibal, Julius Caesar, Na- 
poleon, Frederick the Great, Marlborough, and 
Gustavus Adolphus. We have heard commence- 
ment orators flatter the members of graduating 
classes by admonishing them that they are to be 
the leaders of the future. Too often the kind of 
leader held up for emulation is the military-politi- 
cal type. The coming generation is well informed 
as to the policy of dominators, when what is 
needed is an account of how the leader may serve. 
In other words, the kind of leadership about 
which we need to know is the very antithesis of 
the traditional military-political leader of whom 
we know far too much. It is, therefore, the social- 
ized type of leader whose activities need descrip- 
tion. 

A good deal has been said of the individual 
peculiarities and personality traits of leaders, but 
far too little has been said of their technique of 
leadership. Bogardus has attempted to classify 
leaders as crowd compellors, those who drive or 
dominate, and assume it to be their special pre- 
rogative to do all the thinking for the group of 
followers; crowd exponents, who by active in- 
fluence or eager sympathies personify and crystal- 
lize the feelings of the masses of a certain period ; 
crowed representatives, who are chosen by legal 
methods as representatives of the group; and 
finally the group builders who are constructive 
leaders, endeavoring to encourage their followers 
toward social accomplishment.! 

It is this fourth type of leader, the group 
builder, the socialized leader, whose technique of 
leadership deserves serious study and considera- 
tion. The socialized leader is not self-centered or 
self-appointed ; he is, rather, self-effacing. The 
idea of autocratic, centralized authority is foreign 
to him. His technique is not one of prescription 
and repression; on the contrary, it is a technique 
of stimulation, suggestion, and inspiration. He 
endeavors to arouse to its utmost extent the 
capacity of individual followers for self ex- 


+A more recent account will be found in part IV BP 371-473 
of Bogardus’ Fundamentals of Social Psychology, 1924. 


pression.2, Someone. has epitomized executive 
procedure as, organize, systematize, deputize. 
These tersely expressed elements of leadership 
are applicable to a socialized procedure. 

Let us consider how the socialized leader 
organizes his followers. In the first place he 
arouses in the group led a desire for self ex- 
pression rather than repressing the native tend- 
encies of his followers. His appeal is varied 
and stimulates the expression of various impulsive 
and instinctive elements in the original nature of 
his followers. Richness of life and unity of 
action may thus flow out of the reinforcement 
of impulsive tendencies allowed normal play. 
Under this type of leadership, followers whose 
impulse toward construction is allowed expression 
by participation in group building are likely to 
enjoy stimulation and satisfaction of some other 
impulsive tendencies such as the ownership im- 
pulse and self-assertion. In short, there is re- 
ciprocal excitation of impulsive tendencies and 
the group acquires drive and conscious purpose. 
Members of the group are allowed “to learn by 
doing,” and therefore by the trial and error pro- 
cess preparatory reactions flow over into con- 
summatory reactions without the experience of 
serious obstruction with its train of thwarted 
talents and unfulfilled desire. 

In the second place, the socialized leader or- 
ganizes the emotions of his followers around the 
plan or program of the movement, rather than 
around himself. Loyalty to the cause is held up 
as having higher value than mere personal loyalty. 
The natural result is that members of the group 
experience an enrichment of the self-regarding 
sentiment because of identification with the pro- 
gram. This enrichment of feeling develops a 
more intelligent group self-consciousness, and a 
real group self-regarding sentiment may arise. 
Personal self-esteem is checked and disciplined by 
group self-esteem and rises to the higher level of 
self-respect. 

In still another way the technique of organiza- 
tion followed by the socialized leader differs from 

2 Tilustrations of socialized leadership will be found in Ernest 
Poole’s description of the Russian Schoolmaster in his remarkable 


little book, The Village; and in the story of Dr. R. R. Reeder’s 
work for Serbian children in Co-operative Reconstruction. 
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the familiar technique of the military leader. The 
socialized leader does not personalize the organ- 
ization, but strives to institutionalize it by en- 
couraging his followers to express themselves. 
He opens up the way for many humble inventors 
to make their contributions to the community life, 
to have their ideas incorporated into the organiza- 
tion. The universally prevalent custom of utiliz- 
ing the device of an executive committee is an 
example of this type of organization, because the 
executive committee, as it is usually formed, is 
composed of individuals who represent the ele- 
mental or functional interests of the different 
parts of the larger group. Locality, occupation, 
religious beliefs, and nationality may often be 
represented in this way, thus permitting the vary- 
ing elements of the whole to make their respective 
contributions. In corporate organizations the evil 
of interlocking directorates is familiar, yet the 
principle of representation of interlocking inter- 
ests by allowing the heads of chief. functional sub- 
units to participate in the determination of poli- 
cies and management is fundamental to good 
organization. 

The socialized leader adapts old machinery to 
new needs, and strives to avoid the creation of 
new machinery as each new need arises. This 
technique of organization has the great value of 
utilizing to the full the social values and motive 
forces inherent in the existing sentimental attach- 
ments and habits of team work. A good example 
of this kind of wise organization is the Unem- 
ployment Insurance plan of England, which, 
although operated by the State, makes use of the 
machinery of Trade Unions for the paying of 
out-of-work benefits. The State Health In- 
surance plan of Germany makes similar use of 
local Benefit Groups. 

In contrast to this procedure is the familiar 
example of creating new machinery, new com- 
mittees and new positions every time a novel 
problem arises.* The socialized leader does not 
rush around organizing new projects that minister 
to his own self-feeling and self-gratification, or 
which are designed to create jobs for friends and 
build up a supporting clientele. He adapts exist- 

*The quantitative measurement of leadership and the over- 
organization of the community is treated in my article, “Leader- 


ship and Group Activity,” Journal of Applied Sociology, Vol. 8, 
pp. 141-145. 





ing committees and agencies to new problems. 
Much of this eagerness and rush to new ma- 
chinery seems to be a reaction of those who seek 
§scape from the need of facing reality and honest 
grappling with basic questions. This is the hidden 
motive often underlying the organizing activities 
of so-called leaders. The rush to new machinery 
withdraws attention from more fundamental 
needs that often require drastic remedies and may 
have unpleasant implications, if not disastrous 
consequences for friends. Energy is thus diverted 
to superficial acts. Examples of this type of 
leadership are shown wherever the indiscriminate 
giving of material relief to aid distress and the 
building up of large mechanical relief organiza- 
tions has taken place, as against the slower going 
type of educational work which shows scanty 
evidence of the kind of tangible return that brings 
public acclaim and notoriety. Certain reformers 
would have us completely revolutionize our eco- 
nomic system over night instead of using our 
efforts to effect a slower going legal reformation 
of the tax system with adequate provision for in- 
come taxes, inheritance taxes and land taxes. 

One is led to the conclusion that the leader who 
rushes to machinery does so to avoid the reor- 
ganization of his inner life, his habits of thought 
and sentimental attachments, by substituting the 
external organization of new machinery. If this 
analysis is correct, such an individual merely 
succeeds in deceiving himself and passing the 
buck to his followers. 

In these days we have heard much of the 
principle of “open covenants, openly arrived at,” 
which leads us to the consideration of how the 
socialized leader uses the conference method. 
Conferences and conventions now assume an im- 
portant role in democratic activities. In so far as 
the conference or convention performs the service 
of an open forum, it has a biological value to the 
social group. People of various views come to- 
gether for mutual enlightenment, understanding, 
and acquaintance; different interests are brought 
together ; leaders seen face to face become real 
persons and not distant names, and misunder- 
standings are often avoided by opening up for 
discussion any matter concerning which there is 
ignorance or, at any rate, difference of opinion. 
Ph this way, dictatorial and arbitrary management 
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by the few may sometimes be prevented. A 
speaker or participant in discussion may present 
his views and get things “off his chest.” 

But conferences or conventions are not un- 
mixed gain. The socialized leader must beware 
of the dangers of conference and convention 
technique in order to secure from it the maximum 
social gain. Opportunity to speak before a con- 
ference always gives the egocentric person an op- 
portunity for display. It is not unlikely that 
many speeches are not more than plain examples 
of exhibitionist tendencies. Moreover the elation 
of feeling, the exhiliration of being, which a large 
group of people arouses in its individual members, 
is a fact quite apart from the intrinsic social value 
and loftiness of the ideals presented, or the seri- 
ousness of the occasion. People are consequently 
misled and a ruddy glow of feeling is confused 
with actual accomplishment. No real, far-sighted 
plan may have been developed, no painstaking or 
adequate program adopted; people disband and 
go away without tangible or constructive accom- 
plishment because in the crowd there is the state 
of mind which allows them to accept credulously 
any panacea offered in the place of necessary hard 
thinking. 

Yet the conference may often be an occasion 
which gives a legitimate escape from reality, and 
as such, have real social therapeutic value, pro- 
vided always that the habit of crowc-mindedness 
is not fixed and the critical judgment of the group 
of followers permanently undermined. The re- 
vivalist leader who is found in the religious mis- 
sion, surrounded by a group of hopeless derelicts, 
offers the discouraged and disappointed indi- 
viduals a temporary relief from cruel reality by 
fixing their minds on the promises of another 
world in which the poor will be poor no longer ; 
but the temporary respite given by such meetings 
has a short-lived social therapeutic value and 
should be carefully used, lest people form the 
habit of resorting to mere meetings and avoid the 
effort of seeking permanent relief which can come 
only by courageous and painful facing of the 
facts, followed by hard work. 


‘The principle of promoting loyal and intelligent 
followers to positions of subordinate leadership 
is generally a good one, and is often preferable to 
bringing in outsiders over the heads of the faith- 


ful. Such a technique of socialized leadership 
should, however, be based on the definite policy 
of training up subordinates ; yet even this princi- 
ple should not be carried so far as to clutter up 
the organization with deadwood when there is 
real need of new blood. 

The basic principles of organization of the 
socialized leader then consist of arousing the self- 
expression of followers, organizing the emotions 
of group members around the plan or the cause in 
the interest of developing a sentiment of loyalty, 
institutionalizing the organization rather than 
personalizing it, intelligent use of conference 
methods and main reliance on the principle of 
growth from within. 

The work of organization done, or at any rate 
largely carried out, it is continually necessary to 
systematize parts of the whole. A certain amount 
of discipline is always necessary. The error that 
many leaders commit in this connection is to 
follow the obsolete military precedent of arbitrary 
control exerted from without the individual per- 
sonalities of the group members. The socialized 
leader creates conditions under which subordi- 
nates are disciplined by self-inflicted rules and 
regulations. In other words, wherever it is feasi- 
ble, the principle of self-government should be 
adopted. The socialized leader exerts control by 
persuasion and not prescription. Appeal is made 
to public opinion, personal ideals and enlighten- 
ment, rather than to the controlling influences of 
law, custom, pomp, and ceremony. Belief in the 
disinterested motives of the leader is an effective 
form of control, but the test of seriousness of 
purpose is always that of renunciation of material 
rewards, for the false prophet does not renunciate. 

Organized group activities may easily cause the 
extension and growth in size of the group. Under 
these conditions, the organization becomes un- 
wieldy. At any rate there is considerable multi- 
plication and elaboration of parts. Effective 
guidance of the larger group cannot rely on the 
personal touch of the leader. He will find it 
essential, at various stages of development of 
group activities, to deputize to subordinates. 
From necessity the leader must rely on the 
opinions of specialists and responsible subordi- 
nates. The principle of greatest value here is 
that the opinion of the specialist should not be 
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trusted outside of his specialty. Beyond the range 
of his special knowledge, his thought is seldom 
more reliable than that of any other uninformed 
person, because it is unorganized. 

The great need today in democratic countries is 
the development of leadership—not the leadership 
of the centralized few, but rather a diffused and 
spontaneous leadership among the masses of the 
people. There is much evidence to show that un- 
suspected resources of native leadership exist 
among the people. Education and widespread 
equality of opportunity are needed to bring out 
the latent leaders. In the present day with the 
enormous increase of population, the improved 
means of communication and transportation, we 
see on every hand great masses of men milling 
round in unwieldy groups because centralization 


OCIAL reform movements are essentially 
organized efforts to change current ideas of 
right. They may be approached from the 
historical angle as a series of recorded events or 
from the viewpoint of psychology as a social pro- 
cess of mass suggestion and imitation. They are 
invariably set up against opposed interest-groups 
—a result which makes it clear that the interaction 
of minds along directed lines is the fundamental 
nature of all reform movements. From this 
standpoint all efforts organized consciously to 
effect the mores of a people may be classed as 
reform movements quite regardless of method, 
purpose or theoretical emphasis. Accordingly 
such movements may be utopian in character, 
revolutionary or evolutionary. In the first case, 
the rationality of ideal social arrangements more 
or less widely removed from existing institutions 
is urged. In the second case, the rationality of 
a similarly ideal system is again maintained ; the 
distinctive characteristic is the belief that such an 
organization can be successfully instituted over a 
relatively short period of time by political or 
economic action. The evolutionist or strict “re- 
formist” may or may not have a theory of social 
organization; in any case he insists that all 





ORGANIC THEORY OF SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENTS 
L. A. BortricEer 











has been carried too far. Massed groups need the 
leavening influence of diffused and natural leader- 
ship which will encourage and guide individual 
thought and action. Our present over-centralized 
social and economic life exhibits a tendency to 
social mechanization with its auxiliaries of regi- 
mentation and impulsive mass action. We seem 
to be setting in motion forces that we cannot con- 
trol. Several painstaking students of our social 
and economic order have already called attention 
to the grave danger that the whole structure will 
break up of its own weight, and that our western 
civilization will, like earlier civilizations, disinte- 
grate and disappear. Socialized leadership would 


seem to be one of the ways in which the perma- | 
nent cultural values of our present order may be 
saved. 









changes are very gradually adaptive because of 
the biological and economic foundations of so- 
ciety. 

These types of movements represent clearly 
contrasted attitudes toward social problems; the 
attitude of the visionary extremist who places 
his faith in a natural law or in some supernatural 
agency; 2, the attitude of a similarly extreme 
idealist who places his faith in organized effort of 
individuals ; 3, the attitude of the statesman, the 
opportunist or the “reformist” who may place 
his faith almost anywhere, but who invariably 
criticizes the impracticability of utopian and revo- 
lutionary points of view. 

The types of movements thus contrasted are 
relative to historical situations; this is as strik- 
ingly true of utopian and revolutionary move- 
ments as of those which accept existing social 
systems as the basis of further change. And 
since the needs and. problems in a given situation 
are common objects of attention, as for example, 
the problems of industrial organization in present 
society and the need for protective labor legisla- 
tion, utopist, revolutionary and opportunist of 
“practical reformer” alike are found to agree 
pretty well on certain fundamental ideals and 
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principles: Because these common characteristics 
stand in obvious relation to prevailing social and 
economic conditions, all three types of movements 
may be interpreted organically as products of 
concrete historical situations. 

Eighteenth century France and England afford 
striking examples. The individualism of this 
period was manifest in each of the movements 
described. Modern industrial society affords 
equally convincing illustrations: the ascendancy 
of collectivistic theory is as strongly reflected 
today in these movements as was individualism in 
the movements of the preceding period. 

As representative of the eighteenth century sit- 
uation there was the utopian movement stimulated 
by the writings of Rousseau and Fourier. The 
more practical minded “reformers” were well 
represented in France by that enthusiastic little 
group of economists and statesmen called Physio- 
crats, including among others the elder Mirabeau, 
Turgot, Quesnay and Du Pont de Nemours; and 
finally there was the revolutionary movement led 
by the younger Mirabeau, Robespierre and Marat 
and which resulted in the definite overthrow of 
the old régime in France. 

The utopia of Fourier was extremely indi- 
vidualistic. He advocated a decentralized system 
and a small unit of social organization called the 
phalange in order to allow the maximum margin 
of individual liberty. Civilization to him was a 
thing corrupt and artificial, the result of perverted 
human institutions due to an error in judgment 
whereby natural inclinations were pronounced 
evil. Accordingly, there was but one essential 
remedy for the situation, namely, to give a full 
and free opportunity for expression of the pas- 
sions. A rude psychology was invented in order 
to strengthen this theoretical point of view. 
Fourier recognized twelve radical passions con- 
nected with three points of attraction: 1, sen- 
sitive; 2, affective; 3, governing or controlling 
passions (passions rectrices). The first group 
included the five senses ; the second group led to 
the formation of types of association and com- 
prised love, friendship, ambition and familism ; 
there were three in the third group: the alternat- 
ing passion or desire for variety (papillone pas- 
sion), the emulative passion which led to intrigues 
and jealousy, and finally, the composite which 
called for a combination of pleasures of sense and 


pleasures of soul enjoyed simultaneously. <A 
complete break with civilization and the free 
play of all of these passions would evolve a social 
harmony, a society organized into “groups,” 
“series” and “sacred legions,” a utopia that slowly 
took shape in the fancy of its author, yet not so 
widely removed from the realm of possibility as 
to preclude the Brook Farm experiment in this 
country and a fairly strong movement led by 
Albert Brisbane in the early forties. 

With Rousseau individual liberty was a similar 
motivating ideal and the essential goodness of 
human nature was again extolled. In his utopia 
an individual recognized as belonging to another 
only what he himself could not use. The great 
problem was to “find a form of association which 
would defend and protect with the whole common 
force, the person and goods of each associate, and 
in which each, while uniting himself with all, 
would still obey himself alone, and remain as free 
as before.” The evident contradiction in princi- 
ple implicit in this statement did not prevent the 
author from idealizng the primitive savage who 
was happy because free from the cumbersome re- 
strictions of a highly complex and artificial 
society. 

The Physiocrats were in closer touch with the 
facts of the day; they were statesmen as Turgot, 
or economists as Quesnay and Mirabeau, or gov- 
ernment officials as Du Pont de Nemours. Their 
experiences led them to sympathize with the point 
of view of the vanishing aristocracy and they had 
little consideration for either hot-headed radicals 
or visionary utopists. They were concerned with 
the practical problems of taxation, distribution, 
production and the like. Yet the general theo- 
retical point of view was identical to the one 
already described. They demanded the with- 
drawal of mercantilistic restrictions such as those 
which forbade the planting of vines and en- 
couraged the production of mulberry trees. Free 
trade was advocated and the old balance of trade 
doctrine was severely criticized. A theory of 
natural liberty was accepted and laissez-faire was 
to be the guiding principle of state action. Ques- 
nay, who was probably the chief brains of the 
movement, is sometimes spoken of as the founder 
of economic individualism. Adam Smith in Eng- 
land and the school of classical economists de- 
veloped precisely this point of view. 
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The same individualistic standpoint was held 
by the revolutionists. This is indicated in an in- 
strument adopted by the Assembly on August 26, 
1789, entitled “A Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of the Citizen,”’—the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative statement of principles 
underlying the revolution. It affirmed that men 
are born and remain free and equal in the matter 
of rights. These rights included liberty, property, 
security and resistance to oppression, and they 
were regarded as “natural, inalienable and 
sacred.” The exercise of men’s “natural” rights 
was bounded only by the equal rights of others, 
but the limits were not very clearly defined. The 
actual changes wrought between 1789 and 1794, 
that is, the abolition of privilege, the reconstruc- 
tion of the church and the remodelling of the 
state, were in pursuance of the lines indicated. 

It is thus clear that while the utopist, revolu- 
tionary and opportunist points of view during 
this period represented wide divergence as regards 
emotional reaction to concrete situations, and 
differing emphasis respecting the rational method 
of social change, the fact remains that they stood 
upon substantial common ground in developing an 
individualistic approach to social and economic 
problems. This can only be explained in terms of 
a common historical situation in which despotic 
controls and mercantilistic restrictions of all sorts 
had been carried far beyond the point of diminish- 
ing returns. And it may therefore be stated that 
all three types of movements are to be interpreted 
organically in relation to the social and economic 
conditions of the period. 

The nineteenth century too has developed dis- 
tinct examples of all three types of movements. 
The general collectivistic theory that has arisen 
stands in striking contradistinction to the indi- 
vidualism of the eighteenth century. And this 
theory is clearly reflected in the dominant revolu- 
tionary, reformist and utopian movements of the 
day. 

As regards the revolutionary movements, anar- 
chism, which sprang up about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, is a striking exception, but 
this movement has made little headway in com- 
parison with the various types of socialism. 
Compulsory communism, Fabian socialism, syndi- 
calism, gild socialism and state socialism represent 
differing forms of collectivistic theory. The indi- 








vidual is subordinated to the gild, the state or the 
syndicate. Each of the movements named would 
substitute collective ownership and control of 
capital for private ownership and control ; and the 
importance of establishing adequate effective 
regulation over the various conditions of com- 
munity life, such as public health, education and 
recreation is generally urged. Fabian socialism 
does not accept Marxian theories of surplus 
value, class struggle and economic interpretation 
of history and emphasizes an opportunist policy ; 
but it is essentially bureaucratic and urges social- 
ization of the means of production. Syndicalism 
interprets the state as an agency of exploitation 
by ruling classes and this institution has no place, 
therefore, in the syndicalist program. But 
Marxian theories are accepted by this movement, 
and autonomous, democratically organized units 
of workers associated along industrial lines are 
set up as agencies of control. Gild socialism runs 
a middle course between the labor-dictatorship of 
the syndicalists and the bureaucracy of the 
Fabians. It fears an over-powerful state and yet 
regards the state as an indispensible institution. 
The organization of workers and their powers 
advocated by the syndicalists is in general accepted 
by the gild socialists, for an entire hierarchy of 
soviets culminating in an economic state is out- 
lined. This state, representing the people as pro- 
ducers would function side by side with the 
political state representing the people as consum- 
ers. Powers would be distributed according to 
the so-called functional principle and in the event 
of a conflict of interest between the two states 
and a resulting deadlock the matter in question 
would be taken up by a board of arbitration repre- 
senting in equal numbers the body politic as pro- 
ducers and as consumers. These distinguishing 
characteristics of the modern revolutionary move- 
ments may be considered as secondary in relation 
to the more primary characteristics in which all 
are agreed. These include an ideal of social jus- 
tice, the socialization of the means of production 


and effective controls over the various conditions 


of community life. 

The more practical reform movements of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as illustrated 
by public health regulations of all sorts, proceed 
from the same general collectivistic theory. Such 
legislation is usually protective, frequently pa- 
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ternalistic, and places a limit upon freedom of 
contract; unemployment legislation, minimum 
wage legislation, maximum hours regulations, 
workmen’s compensation laws and legal guaran- 
tees of health and security are examples. It is 
being recognized more widely that the national 
health, safety and general welfare are dependent 
upon such measures; the ultimate sanction for 
the required exercise of police power is the theory 
that society in its corporate capacity may inter- 
fere with the free contract of individuals when 
such interference is clearly a group necessity. 
This view subordinates the individual to the 
group; the social interest is the paramount con- 
sideration and an ideal of justice is substituted 
for an ideal of individual liberty. Or else, where 
liberty is altogether too fair a word, the circle of 
reasoning is completed by announcing that there 
can be no liberty where great inequalities prevail 
and security maintains only for the few. The 
same view is implicit in all of the fields of col- 
lective control, whether of education, labor legis- 
lation, recreation, health, regulation of public 
utilities or the conservation of natural or of 
human resources. 

As for utopian movements, it is pretty clearly 
evident that the type of idealism which gains 
credence today in rapid ratio is of the sort indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph. Freedom is 
thought of in relation to the printed page, the 
popular assemblage or public speech rather 
than in terms of contractual relations between 
landlord and tenant, employer and employee, 
lessor and lessee. This minimum margin of 
liberty is regarded as the indispensible condition 
of peaceable and adaptive adjustment of our insti- 
tutional environment to the rapidly changing con- 
ditions of life. In the modern utopia in which all 
of the relationships of life are regulated by scien- 
tifically determined standards binding upon each 
for the good of all, the margin of liberty is re- 
duced to this indispensable minimum. In such a 
society what need would there be of liberty since 
the “highest good” of each would be conditioned 
upon obedience to the rules and regulations 
formulated by those scientifically trained and 
especially equipped for such a task? The obvious 
error in this view is the assumption that the 
highest good lies outside the realm of voluntary 
participation and this would be true of the purest 


democracies where great majorities might codper- 
ate willingly enough but where minorities are 
coerced. Nevertheless, the anarchist slant implicit 
in this last statement encounters an opposition 
these days which is proof that the utopian move- 
ments of the day reflect the modern collectivistic 
theory. 

The conflict of individualistic and collectivistic 
ideals is commonly recognized ; the theory is not 
so generally admitted, however, that such ideals 
are controlled by the social and economic condi- 
tions of a period, that is, that they are relative to 
concrete historical situations and rational only 
insofar as they serve organic group needs of sur- 
vival and welfare. It is a corollary of this theory 
that every society represents an adjustment of 
these conflicting forces, the centrifugal and the 
centripetal, and that this empirical balance of 
opposed interests is relative to historical situa- 
tions. Among the factors which determine the 
point at which the adjustment is fixed are geo- 
graphical, biological or racial, and social or eco- 
nomic. As regards the geographical factor it is 
clear that a people henimed in on all sides by 
hostile powers will inevitably emphasize the im- 
portance of rigid discipline and minimize the 
margin of individual liberty because of the na- 
tional safety. An insular people, on the other 
hand, protected from foreign invasion by a broad 
expanse of sea on all sides, is more likely to be a 
liberty loving people. This is especially true of 
the earlier stages of its cultural development 
when it is establishing commercial relations with 
other people and founding colonies. But in later 
stages when further colonization is impossible, or 
when inorganic resources are on the verge of ex- 
haustion and redundant population cannot easily 
be diverted, internal conflicts become more ab- 
sorbing and liberty gives way to justice. A 
racially inferior peopie is likely to be a more in- 
exorably governed people; so also a racially het- 
erogeneous people. Freedom is everywhere a 
prerogative of achievement and is valued in pro- 
portion as the struggle for it is difficult. Closely 
associated with such factors are psychological 
influences such as fear and superstition which 
require intelligent regulation simply to save a 
people from the folly of its own ignorance. So- 
cial and economic factors are also operative. A 
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despotic class control is a social factor favoring 
an individualistic movement; wide decentraliza- 
tion of powers, on the other hand, sows the seed 
of wasteful competition and prepares the way for 
a collectivistic movement. A cultural hetero- 
geneity would tend in the same direction. As 
regards the economic factor, it is evident that a 
complex industrial society with its complicated 
problems of unemployment, economic cycles, pro- 
duction and distribution stands more in need of 
detailed regulation than a handicraft society 
where markets are stable and the means of satis- 
fying wants are localized. Here too the distinc- 
tion between early and later stages of develop- 
ment is of some importance, for in the earlier 
stages laissez-faire favors a more rapid exploita- 
tion and development. while during the later 


stages the necessity for conserving natural and 
human resources requires a policy of collective 
regulation. Thus the general conclusion appears 
evident that social, economic, psychological, as 
well as geographic and biological factors deter- 
mine the empirical balance of centrifugal and 
centripetal forces in society and that absolute 
ideals of liberty or justice have no validity. The 
collective security and power are the ultimate 
sanctions for a pre-determined equilibrium of 
conflicting interests, and the rationality of a state 
policy such as laissez-faire, regulation or owner- 
ship can be estimated only in relation to the 
organic needs of a group; so also a theory of 
intra-group relationships such as individualism 
and collectivism as well as ideals of individual 
liberty and of justice. 
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Teaching and Research in| 
the Social Sciences 





Contributions to this tt will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 


working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the feld; (3) special results of 
study and research. 


A NEW, EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT 


RicHaRD WaLuAce Hocue 


HE AVERAGE Englishman doesn’t 
think until he has a pain. He then con- 
fronts the operation with courage.” 

These words were addressed to an American re- 
search group in England by a Professor of Lon- 
don University. Due allowance for the speaker’s 
sense of humor was made by his audience. In 
the mind of one of those present rose the query: 
When, and of what, does the average American 
think? Generally speaking, is it not true that the 
intellectual horizon of the average American is 
created by his favorite daily newspaper, plus, let 
us say, the Saturday Evening Post? And what 
more is there to his political thinking than the 
partisan defense of the party that is his by in- 
heritance? Witness the instant reaction that fol- 
lowed the Tea Pot Dome disclosures, both in and 
out of Congress. So automatic was its effect on 
the members of Congress that they might almost 
as well have been actual automatons, made vocal 
by a shock applied to their seats-—politically 
speaking. And in city clubs and village stores, all 
over the land, principles and issues at stake in 
national and international affairs are not so much 
subjects of intelligent discussion as of argumenta- 
tive disputation in the crackling light of Demo- 
cratic and Republican partisanship. It would not 
be amiss to apply to America the warning sounded 
in England in 1920 by J. Ramsay MacDonald: 
“Great, therefore, is the misfortune that will be- 
fall us, if politicians, in order to secure for them- 
selves and for the class in whose interests they act 
a troubled and uncertain continuance of power, 
mobilize fears and prejudicies in support of their 
Party and arouse against other Parties not an in- 
tellectual, but an emotional opposition, an opposi- 
tion of disturbed nerves rather than one of a 
convinced intelligence.” 


Politicians, in a demorcacy, are in the main 
representative of the people who place them in 
public office. As a rule, they conform faithfully 
to type—the type of their constituents. The over- 
whelming majority of them do quite consistently 
represent the average American. Though this 
may be a truism, it is generally overlooked as a 
fact. But it serves forcefully to compel us to 
face with candor the application to ourselves of 
the sharp saying of the London University Pro- 
fessor. 

Is the average American beginning to show 
signs of feeling any thought-provoking pains? 
He is, decidedly, and in many parts of him. We 
are not here concerned with that part which pro- 
vokes his most agonizing cry of protest and evokes 
his most evasive .and dishonest processes of 
thought and statement—the part that is hit by 
high taxes. Our concern is with those parts of 
this composite average American represented by 
groups and movements that are seeing new light 
and showing a new spirit. It is in these diverse 
groups and separate movements that pain is pro- 
ducing worthy thinking, with its promise of real 
progress. From no quarter does so severe a 
thought-provoking shock come as from the field 
of education. 

Education is essential to enlightenment, though 
by no means the only essential. An enlightened 
citizenship is necessary to the very life of a 
democracy. By our taxes we support the most 
extensive public school system in existence. 
Through state, religious and private benefactions 
we donate billions of dollars to colleges and uni- 
versities devoted to every branch of learning, 
classical, scientific, professional, technical. Yet in 
these United States, in our day, nearly 90% of 
the children never finish high school. Last year 
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five million ‘children of school age did not go to 
school a single day. Knowledge of these two as- 
tounding facts has shocked many to the point of 
alarm and roused others to serious thought and 
earnest efforts. Among the latter is the social 
group designated as Labor—or rather a strong 
part of that group. Many of their leaders in- 
dignantly condemn what they believe to be the 
partisan class control of practically all of our 
educational institutions. They do not quote The 
Goose Step (doubtless few of them have read it), 
hut cite instances personally familiar to them. A 
steel magnate is a large contributor to a college 
located near the homes of a group of workers. 
They decide to organize a study class and begin 
to look around for a teacher. A professor in the 
college starts a series of lectures on industrial 
problems. He is a “liberal” and they decide to 
approach him. The steel magnate hears of the 
lectures, disapproves of them, protests, the series 
is not concluded, and the workers are still search- 
ing for a teacher. Their experience leads them 
to think, and the result of their thinking is a 
definite conviction that our colleges are controlled 
by those who sustain them financially. This con- 
viction is strengthened with them, and with a 
much larger number of workers, by the notorious 
dismissal of the President of Amherst College ; 
the ejection of Scott Nearing from the faculty of 
tthe University of Pennsylvania, and the numer- 
ous refusals of college authorities to allow him 
even to debate with a member of their own faculty 
at the invitation of groups of students; and the 
almost uniform absence of speakers representing 
their viewpoint from the list of visiting college 
lectures. In the largest industrial state in the 
union, they see an edict issued, and ruthlessly en- 
forced, forbidding membership in the American 
Federation of Teachers on the part of any teacher 
in the entire state system of schools. Time and 
again they have been refused the use of a room 
in a public school building for a lecture or study 
class. Their children frequently return from 
school with a story of anti-labor propaganda from 
teacher or text book. Complete and final becomes 
their conviction when they read the list of college 
trustees and city boards of education. If, on top 
of all this, they should happen to read Upton 
Sinclair’s Goose Step, and accept even half of the 
truth that it contains, then dull beyond all hope 





are the opponents of Labor who see no great im- 
pending efforts at far reaching changes in the 
realm of education. 

These changes are not envisioned and sought 
by Labor alone. Codperation with Labor’s efforts 
—in this and other fields—is coming from the 
very homes of hostile industrial magnates. A son 
comes out of a conservative and wealthy home in 
the mid-west, graduates from one of the Big 
Four universities in the east, with a record of 
high scholarship and unusual honors as a debater. 
He now carries a card of membership in the Hod 
Carriers’ Union, won by hard manual labor. He 
does not credit his purpose to identify himself 
with the cause of Labor to the influence of his 
class room or text books. From limited personal 
knowledge, I count off-hand fifteen more young 
university graduates whose convictions have re- 
sulted in a similar renunciation of their class in 
society, with the loss of its privileges and security, 
and sometimes of things far more humanly 
precious than these. Nor do they attribute their 
intellectual emancipation to the atmosphere or the 
teaching of their colleges. Their claim is quite to 
the contrary, though a few of them pay tribute 
to some exceptional “liberal” in the faculty whose 
tenure of office is made uncertain by his liberal 
teaching. 

You will find some of these young men in coal 
mines, daily facing the dangers that have left 
more than ten thousand children fatherless in the 
last seven years in one state. Others are on the 
editorial staffs of labor publications. There are 
others taking post graduate courses that they may 
be more effective champions of a new industrial 
order. Much the same story can be told of an 
equal, perhaps a relatively larger, number of 
young women college graduates. Perhaps still 
more significant is the new spirit shown by 
groups of students while in college. Though 
these groups are comparatively few, they are 
growing both in numbers and in the concerted 
force of their outspoken revolt. Over the pro- 
tests of loyal alumni, fond parents and their re- 
signing college president whom they loved, and 
in the presence of trustees who had forced the 
resignation of the president, a group of seniors 
last summer publicly repudiated the degrees they 
had earned, as a protest against what they deemed 
to be the reactionary and unjust action of the 
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trustees. In a college under state and military 
control, the entire student body declared a strike 
and left college without consent of faculty or 
parents. What if the strike was broken? The 
significant thing is that it took place, and that 
most of the changes toward various forms of 
liberalism demanded by the students have since 
been made. An interesting evidence of these 
changes is represented by one of the new mem- 
bers of the faculty. He was chosen from the 
group of liberal professors who resigned from 
the first mentioned college for the same reason 
that the seniors declined to receive their degrees. 
We come again to one of the Big Four eastern 
colleges. One of the senior class was asked if 
there were any member of the faculty who was 
an outspoken liberal in his teachings on social and 
industrial matters. He replied that there was 
one. “Have the authorities made no effort to 
discipline or dismiss him?” “Oh, yes,” he an- 
swered, “A demand was made for his dismissal 
by some of the trustees and alumni. But they 
failed to press it when his students expressed 
themselves. They were afraid of trouble.” 

A gubernatorial candidate in the South de- 
manded certain favors of the president of the 
State College for Women. The latter refused the 
demand, stating that he was a college president, 
not a politician. When the candidate was elected 
governor, he managed to have the college presi- 
dent turned out of office. The students did not 
learn the whole story until their former president 
had accepted another position. When they heard 
that a politician and friend of the governor was 
to be made president, a large group of them send 
a communication to the governor. It was nothing 
less than the threat of a general strike of the 
student body if the governor’s choice was selected. 
He was not. One of the leaders of this student 
group took me to see the former president, and 
on leaving remarked, “We are going to try to 
elect him governor of the state, if he will consent 
to run.” He is now governor. 


Taking the country as a whole, my contacts in 
the educational field have been few, yet I know of 
many unpublished incidents that furnish unquali- 
fied proof that nothing short of a revolution is 
brewing in that field. I use the word, of course, 
in the sense of “a great change brought about by 
organic transforming efforts.” Other tokens of 


this revolution are to be seen in recent promul- 
gations by faculties and college authorities of 
open declarations of independence against tradi- 
tionally accepted reactionary control. Under an 
organized plan during their summer vacations, 
students from many colleges work for wages in 
shops, factory and field. It ig ,new and in- 
structive experience by which they seek not only 
to gain first-hand knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions, but to share the life and learn the view- 
point of those forced to manual labor bys their 
economic status. At least one college (Bryn 
Mawr) has established a summer school for 
women workers, where there is a large degree of 
freedom and democracy in class room discussion 
and in self-government. 

By far the most significant new movement in 
the educational field is that inaugurated by organ- 
ized labor itself, the Workers’ Education Move- 
ment. There are those who see in the motive that 
animated its origin only a subject for carrica- 
ture. They would sustain their opinion by such 
incidents as the one related of a janitor at a 
southern university. Mose gave up his job of 
janitor for the more elevated and lucrative post 
of butler, at a home of wealth in a nearby city. 
After several months absence, he was seen one 
day on the college campus. A student who knew 
him greeted him cordially and said he was glad 
to see him back on a visit. 

“Dis aint no visit,” replied Mose. “I’se back 


fer good!” 

The student asked what was the matter with 
his job of butler. Whereupon, Mose answered : 

“Warn’t nuthin de matter wid it. Dey dressed 
me in fine close, give me plenty uv money en dere 
wus mighty little work.” 

“Why did you give it up and come back here, 
then ?” 

“Wal sir, de truf uv de matter is, I jes couldn’t 
stan’ bein’ away frum dis hyer littrary atmos- 
phere!” The story itself is to be doubted, and 
its application to the workers in their new educa- 
tional movement is, of course, unwarranted. 
Labor has been forced, in self-respect as well as 
self-defense, into the field of education. It has 
entered that field with a conviction that is born 
of a great practical need. Through organization, 
the workers are at last, though all too slowly, 
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becoming free to lift their heads above the grind 
of toil and catch a vision of the human rights to 
which they are entitled. 

At present, Workers Education is a conscious 
class movement. Ideally, it is, and ultimately it 
will be, something more than a class movement. 
In its larger aspect it is an answer to the challenge 
of existing social, political and industrial evils 
and injustices. It is a response to the individual 
worker’s ambition to lead a life of wider knowl- 
edge, larger power and greater happiness. It is 
a contribution to a higher general average of en- 
lightened citizenship. It is a means of removing 
inequalities of opportunity. It is a tremendous 
aid in wresting the rights of the many from the 
control of the few, in producing a finer, happier 
humanity, and in advancing the progress of the 
human race as a whole, as well as liberating the 
lives and furthering the cause of the workers 
themselves. This new movement faces very real 
dangers and very serious obstacles, internal as 
well as external. So far, it is the demand of only 
a minority of the workers. It must meet the in- 
difference of the majority, as well as the opposi- 
tion to it and efforts to control it on the part of 
the reactionary and self-interested among their 
leaders. In the rank and file, it must face sceptic- 
ism of its object and its value, natural shrinking 
from class-room exposure of ignorance, and phys- 
ical and mental tiredness when the hour of study 
arrives after the day of work. There is also the 
grievous handicap imposed on large numbers by 
their ignorance of the English language. From 
one such group among the miners came a recent 
request for text books in four different languages. 
Of course, there are none. Indeed, there are very 
few suitable text books in English. 


It will be an enormously difficult task to raise 
the money necessary to establish and maintain the 
work on a large scale. There is a National 
Workers Education Bureau, with headquarters 
in New York City, under the direction of the 
American Federation of Labor. Its support de- 
pends on private contributions and a small fee 
from each of the internationals (general organ- 
izations cf labor) that voluntarily affiliates with 
this bureau. Only two State Federations of 
Labor have organized a department of workers’ 
education, and each has a wholly inadequate staff 
and very meagre equipment. Except for lack of 








money, the question of securing teachers is more 
easily solved than will be generally thought. The 
students are demanding that their teachers be 
fairminded and competent, not merely pro-labor 
propagandists. Some of the ablest college pro- 
fessors are teaching workers’ classes at night, 
voluntarily or for small compensation. Liberal 
minded clergymen furnish a certain proportion of 
the teachers. Those engaged in the work realize 
clearly that they need not expect quick results or 
an impressive statistical showing; that it is a 
matter of digging a deep foundation, unostenta- 
tiously, patiently, and with a perseverance that is 
invulnerable to discouragement. It was so in the 
beginning with the Workers’ Education Associ- 
ation in England, which is at least p2rtly responsi- 
ble for the peaceful revolution that has given 
Great Britain a Labor Government. It would be 
difficult to attach too much significance to the 
following testimony of the present British Prime 
Minister. It was given just four years ago. 


Whoever moves about and spends frequent evenings as 
I do at the firesides of workmen sees the results of this 
(workers’ education), not only in the splendid collection 
of books which these families frequently possess, but in 
the intelligent level of conversation maintained and en- 
joyed alone at those firesides. One does not find the 
decadent modern novel there, nor the two-penny-half- 
penny monthly magazine, nor the picture daily paper. 
One has to go to “better society” for those. However 
surprising it may seem to those who have no intimate 
contact with these circles, I assert with the greatest con- 
fidence that their intellectual level is higher than that of 
many learned university coteries, and incomparably higher 
than that of wealthy manufacturers’ families; better 
reading matter goes into those homes and the range of 
their interests is wider. 


Is this newly entered field in America to be 
developed along the same lines, with something 
of the same substantial results, as the older move- 
ment in England? Undoubtedly the results will 
not come so soon, the British Workers’ Educa- 
tion Association having been in existence only 
twenty-one years. This is quite obvious, and is 
due to several outstanding causes. Among these 
are the following. The industrial revolution in 
America developed fifty years later than in Eng- 
land ; it has covered a very much larger territory 
with a far more complex industrial system, con- 
trolled by a more extensive and powerful combi- 
nation of capital; among native workmen class 
consciousness was long retarded by the American 
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tradition of individualism; the workers of Eng- 
land are a homogenous race within a small area, 
while the American workers are of many separate 
nationalities and scattered over what is virtually a 
vast continent. 

But the spirit and ideals of the two movements 
are closely similar. This is also true to a large 
extent in matters of policy and program. Those 
who are most active in the movement here are 
seeking to establish the following chart for its 
course of development : 

1. A curriculum that is not a mere channel of 
propaganda but a means of acquiring greater 
knowledge and larger truth. 

2. Freedom from outside economic support 
and inside official control. 

3. The tutorial method of instruction, with 
abundant freedom of discussion. 

4. The largest possible exercise of democratic 
control*by the students of methods and of the 
choice of teachers and subjects. 

There remains one other phase of the subject 
that raises an interesting, perhaps a vital, ques- 
tion. What attitude is to be taken toward this 
new movement in education, and what part, if 
any, is to be played in its development, by our 
colleges and universities? When the authorities 
of a large eastern university learned of the pro- 
posed entrance of the movement into a nearby 
city, they offered to take charge of it under their 
system of extension courses. The offer was de- 
clined, though it carried with it the free services 
of able teachers. The work is now under the di- 
rection of a former college professor, who was 


expelled from the faculty under the hysteria of 
war-time persecution. 

An almost similar offer has been recently made 
elsewhere by a state university. Its tentative 
charact.~ ind liberal spirit will result in at least 
a frank conference, a friendly disagreement and 
a wholesome understanding of the reasons for 
that disagreement. It may result in more, as it 
has resulted in England. Harvard may yet have 
its Wendell Phillips College, as Oxford has its 
Ruskin College. There may someday be at Yale 
summer tutorial classes for workers, as there are 
at Baliol College. : 

Meanwhile, it does not seem finreasonable to 
anticipate something like the following develop- 
ments in at least a few of our colleges and uni- 


_versities : 


(1) A freer study and more liberal interpre- 
tation of the Labor Movement. 

(2) Open and official approval to members of 
the faculty for the services they render to Work- 
ers’ Education. 

(3) The use of class rooms for workers’ 
classes at nights. 

(4) University Extension lecturers, chosen by 
the workers, from college faculties. 

(5) Students encouraged and trained to enter 
the field of Workers’ Education. 

These and other developments are possible 
where colleges are not seeking to exercise control 
but to render service. Such service will be of 
incalculable value to the colleges that render it 
and to the community at large, as well as to this 
significant new movement that has been launched 
by American Labor in the field of education. 


A VICIOUS CIRCLE 


Dexter M. KEEZER 


TUDENTS and professors of knowledge 
about the social sciences are masters of the 
vicious circle. Given a declining price level 

and a dozen workmen, an economist can conjure 
up a circle that will logically starve the laborers 
to death with frightful certainty and rapidity. 
Profitting by the brilliant example of the social 
science experts, it is proposed to construct a 


vicious circle of which the professors are not the 
demonstrators, but the principal part of the 
material. 

It would be rather difficult, in these days of the 
democracy credo, to dispute the fact that social 
advancement depends pretty largely on general 
intelligent interest in social problems. For the 
focal center of such an interest one naturally 
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turns to the colleges and universities of the land. 
What, so far as interest in social problems is con- 
cerned, does he find there? 

He finds thousands and tens of thousands of 
students marching into the universities, through 
them, (and more specifically through departments 
of social science) and out again without having 
their consciousness even so much as scratched by 
the realization that there is such a thing as a social 
problem, let alone the fact that they have anything 
to do with it. 

For those who diligently seek it the universities 
have a respectable store of knowledge about the 
social sciences. The information factor being 
reasonably adequate, all that is lacking for large 
scale student enterprise in the field of the social 
sciences is some interest in that information. Why 
is this general interest lacking? It is lacking be- 
cause the social sciences are presented, for the 
most part, in a prosy and stupid fashion. 

In the answer to the question of why these 
sciences are taught in a dull and uninteresting 
fashion there is involved a vicious academic circle 
in which pedagogs, their students, and the pre- 
sentation of the subject matter in question spin 
about like squirrels in a revolving cage. 

The circle may be traced from that point where 
certain students, because of a commendable curi- 
osity or because of timidity, decide to supplement 
the force of university workers in the social 
sciences, becoming graduate students, what have 
rather aptly been termed “Bevo” instructors, fel- 
lows, and the like. 

Upon entering their careers as graduate stu- 
dents, the members of this group are immediately 
and forcibly impressed by a fact of major sig- 
nificance. Before deciding what they would like 
to do in the way of further study or how they 
would like to do it, they are given to understand 
that there is one thing which they must do if 
they dare to hope for any significant success in 
the field which they have chosen. They must be- 
come Doctors of Philosophy. 

The procedure involved in obtaining that degree 
constitutes the next step in the vicious circle, and 
one need not attack the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy as tainted German goods, imported 
before the war, to demonstrate that the academic 
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discipline now requisite in this country to ob- 
taining it is, so far as the social sciences are con- 
cerned, most unfortunate. 

These graduate students, later to be the princi- 
pal sources of information and inspiration of the 
country in this field, are advised that they have 
three years of specialized work ahead of them, 
to be crowned by a thesis that will carry research 
in some particular subdivision of a subdivision 
of the field further than it has been carried before, 
or at least further than their examiners know that 
it has been carried. 

Being duly intimidated, the students go to work. 
They specialize. They have heard, no doubt, that 
specialization leads to mental rigidity, but at this 
time they can’t afford to pay any attention to that 
bit of information. When they begin to display 
a mastery of the nomenclature of their specialty 
they may be said to be fairly on the way. 

They soon find, if reasonably amenable to the 
educational influences to which they are exposed, 
that the language which they use is very meaning- 
ful to themselves but perplexing to those who are 
following other graduate school ruts. It only re- 
mains to seek refuge and solace within the con- 
fines of their own small group, and so they 
specialize in their recreation. 

Now it is a patent fact that the graduate stu- 
dents in the universities of the land comprise a 
singularly eccentric lot. With this generally ac- 
cepted proposition couple the fact that in the great 
graduate schools of the country there is virtually 
no provision made for normal social intercourse. 
Some slight provision along this line is made for 
the undergraduate body, but the graduate stu- 
dents find themselves suspended between a library 
and a seminar. It is assumed that their aim and 
end in life is knowledge. Nothing else matters. 

Thus it is that one finds as graduate students 
and the future leaders in the sti dy of the social 
sciences a group of relatively peculiar mortals 
which is cut off from the normal field of human 
contacts and committed to at least three years of 
intensive study in a highly specialized field. The 
result of this process of development or exposure 

is what? A master of one phase of the social 
sciences, contend those who approve the present 
scheme of procedure either because of a belief 
that it is inherently sound, because the “closed 
shop” principle in the labor forces of education 
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works well, or because, having suffered to attain, 
they do not propose to let off more easily those 
who follow them. 

A master, let it be agreed, and a member of an 
altogether too small band; but what sort of a 
person to stimulate a general interest in social 
and economic problems, the existence of which 
make life for so many a torment? 

Strangers, back from a voyage of several years 
on the high seas of detached speculation, speak- 
ing a quite foreign scientific language, and grown 
unfamiliar with the idiosyncrasies of normally 
stupid human beings, they set to work to guide 
the best intellectual activity, on any large scale, 
which the country affords. Needless to say, they 
leave college sophomores absolutely cold. 

A temporary misfortune, probably greatly ex- 
aggerated, which is a necessary evil of an other- 
wise sound system of preparing leaders in the 
social sciences, say those who approve of that 
which is. The youthful teachers, so they say, 
will quickly adjust themselves to a new situation, 
will overcome a preliminary aloofness, and be- 
come warm-hearted and generous advisors and 
inspiring leaders. 

What is the fact? These social scientists, 
peculiar as they are in many of their attributes, 
have one trait in common with most other human 
beings. They are ambitious. They wish to get 
ahead and become eminent in their field. How 
do they do it? One thing is certain. They do not 
do it by interesting sophomores in the problems 
presented by a study of the social sciences, 
thus enlarging the possibility of a hastened solu- 
tion of some of them. They get ahead by further 
specialization. A number of journals, which are 
carefully scanned by university departments in 
search of new men, offer a medium of expression. 

Thus it comes that young teachers, instead of 
ministering to the perplexities of undergraduates 
and demonstrating the connections between the 
social sciences and life, are tucked away in libra- 
ries grubbing out new theories to explain human 
activity or redressing old ones in passably exotic 
styles. This they are doing at the urge of ambi- 
tion, and so it comes that their careers become 
an extension of the seclusion of graduate school 
days. In the meantime the thousands go on their 
ways oblivious, for the most part, of the sig- 


nificance of current social problems. And the 
leaders in the field of the social sciences scarcely 
have time to pause from their research activities 
to wonder why. 

So it is that a vicious circle is completed. Gen- 
eral progress in social matters is retarded by lack 
of general interest. General interest is hampered, 
to a large extent, because those who expound the 
truth do so in an unengaging and dreary manner. 
This they do primarily because, regardless of their 
personal possibilities, they are forced to lead 
highly specialized and closely restricted lives. 
Given a fair degree of ambition, they are forced 
to lead this sort of life because eligibility for uni- 
versity service and later for advancement in that 
service comes, for the most part, through research 
accomplishment or apparent accomplishment. 

The vicious circle, the framework of which has 
just been described, spins its way down a path 
too general to be described in a brief paper. One 
of the most lamentable bits of wreckage is found 
in those institutions which, for a wide range of 
reasons, are forced to pay close heed to the 
“public demand.” There one finds, to replace an 
unsatisfactory presentation of the respectable 
phases of the social sciences, offerings of courses 
on how to advertise to attract the East Indian 
trade, how to manage an office force, or how to 
sell soap in South America. Instead of equipping 
young persons to be of service in the sensible con- 
sideration of social problems, these institutions 
tend to graduate students whose life work will 


. incidentally be the creation of more such prob- 


lems. The major problem of the control cf our 
social and economic organization is relegated to 
the background, if considered at all, and cogs in 
a machine, instead of possible engineers, are de- 
veloped. And why? One of the basic reasons is 
to be found in the failure in the presentation of 
the legitimaie social sciences. 

The next question, granting validity to the con- 
clusion reached, is, what is to be done about it? 
The answer calls for the creation of no new 
academic institutions. It simply suggests a some- 
what different adaptation of those which already 
exist. It proposes a differentiation of academic 
preparations for the differing purposes for which 
they will be used; in fine jit proposes an indi- 
vidually prepared rather than a standardized 
graduate school product. 
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Instead of prescribing a rigid set of require- 
ments for the person who desires to prepare him- 
self for leadership in the social sciences, let it be 
discovered to what sort of leadership he wishes to 
attain. If, after an appraisal of his capabilities and 
interests, he decides that his greatest possibility 
for service (trusting that that is the primary con- 
sideration) lies in some such work as the perfec- 
tion of devices for the quantitative measurement 
of social phenomena, let him, in accord with the 
spirit of the times, follow the present route of 
highly specialized advanced education. If, how- 
ever, he is such an odd mortal as to be primarily 
interested in clearing away the underbrush of 
prejudice, preconception, and cant which sepa- 
rates college sophomores from the plane of free 
and clear thinking, let him be allowed to prepare 
himself in a sensible way for such activity with- 
out suffering a penalty for his pains. 

The suggestion of this sensible way proposes 
the adoption, in methods of preparation, of a dis- 
tinction between prospective laboratory specialists 
and teachers. It recognizes fully the great con- 
tributions which are being made by research ex- 
perts in the field of the social sciences, and it is 
not proposed that these specialists should give up 
their important research endeavors to turn to 
attempts to interest undergraduates any more 
than commercial laboratory experts should be 
converted into travelling salesmen. 

Contention is made, however, that the system 
of preparation for leadership in the social sciences 
should be expanded to give respectable berths to 
those who, perhaps not supreme masters of the 
innermost intricacies of laboratory methods, 
would do the very important work of setting the 
stage for a more technical intellectual per- 
formance. Such persons—shallow persons it will 
be maintained—if they were to do their work well 
would know much of philosophy and social his- 
tory, the best of literature, something of art, a 
good bit of psychology, etc. To abbreviate an 
expansive list, they would have that preparation 
now covered by the rather vague term “liberal 
education,” something which is at present very 
far removed from that which the graduate stu- 


dent of the social sciences has the possibility of 
obtaining if he desires success in his chosen field 
at the same time. 

The amount of academic work creditably ac- 
complished, which is at present certified by the 
award of advanced degrees, would not be sacri- 
ficed, at least in volume and excellence of accom- 
plishment. There would simply be made possible 
an adaptation of means to ends, not through con- 
cession to any formal scheme of pedagogy, but 
through a widening of the field of experience 
available to the persons who should happen to 
choose as their principal activities those of bat- 
tering down prejudices, and preparing a wider 
and more intelligent audience for the reception 
of the fine works of the research experts. 

The study of index numbers, for example, is 
not designed to reveal much about the mental 
processes of a coal miner, a street car conductor, 
or a sophomore, but it is the character and atti- 
tude of these minds which will determine whether 
the index numbers will have more than slight 
significance. In this case a desirable differentia- 


tion of function would come through the assign- 


ing of some to the preparation of the minds, and 
others to the preparation of the index numbers. 
An indifferent mind to consider and criticise an 
excellent ind«x number, or an excellent mind to 
criticise an index number of indifferent merit is 
not an ideal “proportion of factors.” 

At present in the university social science de- 
partment there are many second and third-rate 
research workers who might, were it not for the 
compelling necessity of doing this research work, 
serve the community by acting as advance agents, 
placarding the way travelled by sophomores with 
attractive posters to arouse their interest in the 
social science side-shows and to stimulate their 
enthusiasm to earn admission to the big tent 
where the specialists hold forth. But at present 
it seems that the side-shows are so poorly con- 
ducted that the only persons in the main tent 
are performers, the audience having lost interest 
before arriving. By an ingenious and somewhat 
complicated arrangement, the public pays but 
doesn’t see the show. 
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RESEARCH PROBLEMS FOR UNDERGRADUATES IN 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


S. C. RATCLIFFE 


dents in the course in Rural Sociology at 

the University of Illinois might be of 
interest to teachers of sociology. In no case, per- 
haps, is the content of these research reports ex- 
traordinarily significant. But the writer believes 
that those class assignments which foster the use 
of empiricai methods in the social sciences are ex- 
tremely desirable assignments. This brief article 
is presented chiefly in the hope that it might sug- 
gest to teachers of sociology other tasks that can 
be assigned to undergraduate students : tasks that 
will necessitate empirical methods of research.’ 

The term paper and the compilation of data 
from the Bureau of the Census reports, both of 
which have been extensively used, frequently have 
been turned to good account in encouraging the 
spirit of research. Occasionally, community or 
township surveys have been made by students. 
These generally have required some of the Christ- 
mas or Easter vacation time but, when under- 
taken, have been worked at with great enthusiasm. 
Not only have the students who have made such 
surveys acquired some experience with a tech- 
nique of research, but the concrete data assembled 
have been of considerable value to the writer and 
frequently some of it has been used in class 
discussions. 

One student, whose home community has 
changed in the last dozen years from an “all- 
American” to an “all-German” community, tried 
to present the exact data regarding the changes 
in occupancy, in that period of time, of each of 
the farms that has changed residents. The move- 
ment is interesting as a segregation process. The 
result, up to the present time, is that the few 
remaining families of American lineage are so- 
cially isolated. The original church has been 
superseded by a strong Lutheran organization 
where about one half of the services are conducted 
in the German language. The other social insti- 


(lane investigations carried on by stu- 





*The writer would like to acknowl that the meetings of 
the American Sociological ee * in 1922 were felt by him to 
be very inspiring because of the emphasis laid on empirical 


methods of research. Some of the tasks herein reported may 


Properly be said to have had their origin in the inspiration re- 
ceived at those meetings. 


tutions that at one time served the community 
have likewise been supplanted by German institu- 
tions in which the families of American lineage 
do not care to take part. 

Five students tried to measure quantitatively— 
a poor way as Mr. Lindeman shows in his article 
in the May 1924 issue of this JournaL—the social 
contacts, in their home communities, of farm 
owners, farm tenants and farm laborers. Each 
of the five students made a map of his com- 
munity. Each farmstead shown on the map was 
assigned a number and data such as are given 
below were presented for each farm family. The 
criterion of inclusion in the investigation was that 
the student should know the family intimately 
enough to be able to provide the information re- 
quired. One of the investigations dealt with only 
forty-one families, another with one hundred five, 
and the remaining three fell between those two 
extremes. For example, 


No. 2. Rents 120 acres, 

5 in family, 

4 attend church, 

2 are members of the Ladies Aid, 

4 are members of the Country Life Club, 

1 is a member of the Farm Bureau, 

1 is a member of the Threshing Ring, 

1 attends school. 
The social contacts as thus given were added and 
the resultant divided by the number of members 
in the family less those of pre-school age. The 
entire method is extremely crude but an interest- 
ing result was that in two of the five communities 
the farm tenants had a higher average “social 
contact rate” than owners had. The farm labor- 
ers had the lowest rate in each community. The 
higher tenant rate in the two communities men- 
tioned was explained by the investigators of 
those communities on the basis of age groups. 
Quite a number of the owners were said to be 
elderly persons whose families had grown up and 
dispersed and who, as they had advanced in years, 
had gradually lost their interest in community 
affairs. 

Another piece of research carried out was a 

comparison of the general physical conditions of 
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rural and urban students at the time of their en- 
tering the University. Five hundred cases of each 
were studied. Urban was defined as any com- 
munity of over 5000 inhabitants, and the data 
regarding the students were made available 
through the kindness of the University Health 
Office. The results were conspicuous by reason 
of the fact that so little difference prevails in the 
physical conditions of the two groups. A few of 
the results are as follows: 


Urban Rural 
Average Age of Students in Years.................. 192 19.3 
Average Height of Students in Inches............ 69.5 68.5 


Average Weight of Students in Pounds.......... 141.0 141.0 
Percentages of Students who had had 

















INS ities eietpniecine 84.0 88.1 

EIU viniisiscvnonincicinn 58.0 63.6 

Chicken Pox 52.0. 55.0 

Whooping Cough 528 642 

Scarlet Fever 19.4 13.6 
Percentages of Students who had had 

Tonsils Removed .................---- juan 27.4 222 


Percentages of Students wearing Glasses........ 25.0 20.0 
Average Age of Starting to wear Glasses........ 145 16.0 


Percentages of Students whose Teeth were 
classified as: 








Oe cos 74.0 648 
Paes. 17.2 238 
Poor 88 11.4 





Neither the farm population of the State of 
Illinois nor the residents of small villages and 
towns are adequately represented at the State 
University. 

An examination of the places of residence of 
the students of the University of Illinois, made 
by two students in Rural Sociology under the di- 
rection of the writer, showed that while 16.9% 
of the population of the State lives on farms, only 
10.8% of the student body comes from farm 
homes ; and that while 9.7% of the population of 
the State lives in villages and towns of less than 
one thousand inhabitants each, only 4.2% of the 
student body comes from such communities. 
Conversely, the residents of the larger centers 
avail themselves of the State’s higher educational 
opportunities at more than a proportional rate. 
Summarized, the results are as follows: 










Percentages Percen 
of the popu- student bedy 
lation of the 








State 
On Farms 5a 16.91 10.85 
In villages and towns of less 
than 1000 inhabitants each........ 9.78 4.25 
In towns and cities of from 1000 
to 5000 inhabitants each............ 9.58 15.62 
In cities of over 5000 inhabitants 
I ica ae 63.72 69.27 
Totals ese 100.00 100.00 





Acknowledgement must be made of the fact 
that these figures cannot be accepted as absolute 
but only as a close approximation to the truth for 
several reasons. First, the population statistics 
are those of January, 1920 while the student 
Statistics are for the autumn months of 1923. 
Secondly, since the taking of the census three 
years ago it is highly probable that the total popu- 
lation of the State has increased and that the 
larger centers have increased more rapidly than 
the smaller ones. Again, in arriving at the above 
percentages no allowance was made for the vari- 
ations in age groups in the different sized com- 
munities. And lastly, foreign and out-of-state 
students were not eliminated from the count. In- 
asmuch, however, as the figures are percentages, 
and in view of the fact that the absolute numbers 
dealt with are large, it is not anticipated that had 
the above named corrections been made the results 
would have been different from these presented 
by more than very small fractions. 

A classification of the home communities of 
students according to college shows some interest- 
ing results. The totals may be presented thus: 





Percentages of Students from 
- cee 


Average 7) og 3 
Number of | size of oi 2 eos ‘ ete 
College students farm in & g 23 . : os 8 2S 
ree ECORES BESS EC 
Arts and 
Sciences ........ 2945 211 10.1 4.5 17.5 67.9 
Commerce ....2034 209.2 6.2 5.1 17.7 70.8 


Engineering .1410 1995 82 30 161 726 
Agriculture ... 706 2649 429 7.7 12.6 366 
Education ...... 454 1874 185 73 268 474 
COW: cisiinek 187 i613 75 32 BS 64 





As is to be expected the college receiving the 
largest percentage of its students from farm 
homes is the College of Agriculture. Next in 
order stands the College of Education. This same 
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order holds true regarding the percentage of stu- 
dents from communities of less than one thousand 
inhabitants. The college receiving the largest 
percentage of its students from cities of over five 
thousand inhabitants is the College of Engineer- 
ing, with the College of Commerce a close second. 


Arranging the colleges in a descending scale in 
the order of the percentages of students from the 
different sized communities we have: 

From Farms From placesof From placesof From places of 
less than 1000 pr gg over 5000 
an 


Agriculture Agriculture Education Engineering 
Education Education Law Commerce 
Liberal Arts Commerce Commerce Law 

and Sciences Liberal Arts Liberal Arts Liberal Arts 
Engineering and Sciences and Sciences and Sciences 
Law Law Engineering Education 
Commerce Engineering Agriculture Agriculture 


The last piece of research to be mentioned in 
this brief statement pertains to the rural schools. 
An effort was made to learn how many rural 
schools there are in Illinois and how many pupils 
are enrolled ia each one. Other information was 
also sought, but that of most significance from a 


sociological view-point was the number of recita- 
tion classes in which there was only one pupil 
each. The generally recognized defect of single 
pupil classes is that the pupil lacks the stimula- 
tion to effort which comes with a realization that 
he has a rival or rivals. The Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research which this University maintains 


‘sent out the questionnaires but the data were 


compiled by a member of the class in Rural Soci- 
ology. The effort did not prove to be very suc- 
cessful, for responses were received from only 
thirteen of the one hundred and two counties in 
the state. For only nine of these counties did the 
data seem reasonably complete but in these nine 
there were 2,850 instances of one-pupil recitation 
classes. If the situation in these nine counties is 
representative of that which prevails throughout 
the state, then approximately thirty thousand reci- 
tation classes are conducted in the rural schools of 
Illinois in which the single pupil is without the 
benefits of rivalry. 


(The next study will report on “Land Tenure 
Classes and University Education.”) 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
Georce B. Locan 
What is civilization actually doing to humanity ?of the University of Minnesota explains in the 


Is our modern culture, which began as an adven- 
ture in freedom from the perpetual fears of the 
savage, going to be wrecked on the rocks of 
monotony and the inability of the individual to 
adjust himself to intricate mechanical processes ? 
Will the primitive mentality of most people be 
unable to cope with the environment they find 
themselves in tomorrow? These questions are 
put by Elton Mayo in “Civilization—The Peril- 
ous Adventure” in Harper's for October. He 
urges, as Allport does in his Social Psychology, 
that the way to control society lies through an 
understanding of the individual’s mental life. 
Social problems are thence to be solved by direct- 
ing human nature, not by thwarting it in the sup- 


posed interests of economic or political safety. 
* * * 


Social scientists are sometimes accused of ig- 
noring the inductive process, of collecting useless 
data, of classifying it as an end in itself, or of 
rushing to easy generalization. F. Stuart Chapin 


October issue of the Scientific Monthly why the 
methods of natural science are difficult to use in 
investigating societal facts. He thinks, however, 
that the chief avenues of approach to the study 
of society—historical research, field work, and 
statistical interpretation—can all be followed in a 
strictly scientific manner, and that the social 
sciences will pass from their present empirical 
stage to deduction and prediction only by hold- 
ing themselves more patiently to experimental 
methods. 
ie < 

“Some Researches into Research” is the title 
of an informal address by Albion W. Small in the 
September-October number of the Journal of Ap- 
plied Sociology. Defining research as “merely 
trying to find out things,” he takes up in turn 
naive research or childish curiosity, Socratic or 
dialectic research, pedantic research, partisan re- 
search, and Pickwickian or curio-hunting re- 
search, arriving finally at the practice research 
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which Johns Hopkins imported from Germany in 
1876. The essentials of this type are an unsolved 
problem of some real value and an adequate 
method of attacking it. Among sociologists prob- 
lems of the survey are most in evidence today, 
followed by those of social psychology and 
methodology. 
e-2.% 

Professor Small, continuing his valuable “Con- 
tributions to the History of Sociology” in the 
American Journal of Sociology for September, 
considers Albert Schaffle and the reconstruction 
of economic theory on a sociological basis in 
Austria between 1860 and 1880. Schaffle, diverg- 
ing from the main line of economic development, 
abandoned dogma for an attempt to analyse the 
actual organization which economic interests had 
created and to account for the way in which it 
worked, thus influencing the earlier stages of 
sociological thought in America. He fell, how- 
ever, into a fallacious analogy with biological pro- 
cesses, and was refuted in the destructive criticism 
of Menger. 

ess 

Statistics furnish the sociologist with a useful 
tool for the measurement of variable relation- 
ships. F. Stuart Chapin in the same issue reports 
his study of data on room overcrowding among a 
few families of Chicago workers and arrives at 
seven quantitative counts by which this condition 
can be defined, including the representative value 
of the small sample considered. He concludes 
that it is thus possible to check back on field in- 
vestigations with the assurance of arriving at 
precise results with practical value. “The Sta- 
tistical Definition of Societal Variables” is the 


title of the article. 
* * x 


The rating of communities by a score of their 
social activities should be made along three gen- 
eral lines: first, the community in general in rela- 
tion to the activity concerned ; second, the specific 
activity with regard to its program, equipment, 
and participants; and third, an analysis of the 
activity in terms of its functioning. The last, 
says M. C. Elmer in “The Evaluation and Scor- 
ing of Community Activities,” which appears in 


the same magazine, has been largely neglected 
because of the difficulty in establishing an ob- 
jective unit of measurement. The author shows 
that functioning can be thus measured in terms 


of what it accomplishes, i.e., the «xtent to which 
a community reacts to the principles of any social 
organization. 
. 4 

In a scholarly article on “The Question of 
Racial Purity” in the American Mercury for Oc- 
tober, Franz Boas from his chair of anthropology 
at Columbia questions the existence of funda- 
mental ethnic differences. He believes recent 
social conditions have more to do with the culture 
of a race than its heredity or its anatomical traits, 
and that mixed races are often superior to those 
assumed to be “pure.” Most opponents of the 
equality of peoples, from Gobineau to Madison 
Grant, have been swayed by prejudice; the ques- 
tion ought to be attacked by scientists along 
biological lines. 

i 

A fascinating experiment has been going on for 
four summers past in the classes for working 
women at Bryn Mawr. Broadus Mitchel of 
Johns Hopkins writes in the Educational Review 
for October of this attempt to forge an educated 
leadership in industry from the inside. Eco- 
nomics is taught as the fundamental subject, with 
social history, social science, government, and 
English next in emphasis. The students have 
been extremely varied in previous education, in 
economic consciousness, and in type of work. 
The purpose of the sessions is frankly to shape 
their sense of responsibility toward the labor 
movement, and only indirectly to work toward a 
heightening of their individual culture. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


President Charles A. Ellwood announces the 
following tentative program of the Nineteenth 
Annual Meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety to be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 29-31. The central topic for 
the meeting is “The Trend of Our Civilization.” 


Monpbay, DECEMBER 29 

9:00 A. M.—Registration. 

10 :00-12:00 A. M.—Section on Social Research. In 
charge of W. F. Ogburn, Columbia University, 10 
minute reports on research projects. 

12:30 P. M.—Luncheon Conferences: 

Section on Rural Sociology and American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association. “Rural Income and Standard 
of Living.” In charge of C. J. Galpin, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
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For the Economists, M. L. Wilson, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 

For the Sociologists, Dwight Sanderson, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Discussion, Hildegarde M. Kneeland, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 
3:00-5:00 P. M.—Division on Social Psychology. In 
charge of Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. 

“Psychology and Culture.” A. A. Goldenweiser, New 
School for Social Research. 

“Cultural Trends and Technique.” Robert E. Park, 
University of Chicago. 

“The Subjective Aspect of Culture.” Ellsworth Faris. 

8:00 P. M.—Joint Session with the American Economic 

Association and with the American Statistical Asso- 

ciation. Presidents’ address. 

Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University, American 
Economic Association. 

Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri, American 
Sociological Society. 

Louis I. Dublin, New York City, American Statistica! 
Association. 


Tuespay, DeceMBER 30 


9:00 A. M.—Business meeting for the reports of com- 
mittees. 

10 :00-12 :00 A. M.—Division on Statistical Sociology. In 
charge of Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University. 
“The Vital Statistics of American Immigrant Stocks 

Compared with Those of the Same Stocks in the 
Mother Country.” Niles Carpenter, University of 
Buffalo. 

“The Need for Improved Child Welfare Statistics.” 
R. M. Woodbury, Institute of Economics, Was- 
ington, D. C. 

“The Development of American Family Statistics in 
Fifty Years.” Walter F. Willcox. 

12:30 P. M.—Luncheon Conferences : 

Section on Rural Sociology, “Next Steps in Rural 
Social Research.” 

A. “Emphasis Regarding ‘Knowing Your Own State’ 
and ‘Making a Special Contribution’.” Statement: 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. Outline: S. 
H. Hobbs, Jr., University of North Carolina. 

B. “Special Needs for a Social Psychological Empha- 
sis.” L. L. Bernard, University of Minnesota. 

Discussion: Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina State 
College; C. E, Lively, Ohio State University. 

3:00-5:00 P. M.—Section on International Relations. In 
charge of Herbert A. Miller, Ohio State University. 

Report of the Committee on International Relations 
and Coéperation. Herbert A. Miller, chairman. 

“The Sociological Factor in the Interpretation of 
International Relations with Specific Illustrations 
from Southeastern Europe and the Near East.” 
Earl E. Eubank, University of Cincinnati. 

“Surveying the Press.” Walter Williams, University 
of Missouri. 

“The International Activities of the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” Pitirim Sorokin, University of Minnesota. 

2:45-5:00 P. M.—Section on Rural Sociology. 


“Significant Factors in Rural Population Affecting 
our Civilization.” 

“Farm Population.” John M. Gillette, University of 
North Dakota. ; 

“Village Population.” Luther Fry, Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, New York City. 

“Rural Demography (Discussion of Vital Statistics).” 
Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation, Miami 
University. 

Discussion. W. L. Bailey, Northwestern University. 

6:30 P. M.—Annual Dinner of the American Sociological 

Society. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 
9:00 A. M.—Annual Business Meeting of the American 

Sociological Society. 

10 :00-12:00 A.M.—Division on Biological Factors. In 
charge of Frank H. Hankins, Smith College. 

“Race Crossing in the Light of Modern Genetics.” L. 
C. Dunn, Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“Human Hybrids as Illustrated by the Mulatto.” E. 
B. Reuter, University of Iowa. 

Discussion. Kimball Young. 

“An Anthropological View of Race Mixture.” Ralph 
Linton, Field Museum, Chicago. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


An unusually attractive program awaits those 
who attend the Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the American Statistical Association at Chicago, 
December 29-31, 1924. The experiment tried out 
last year of having the several sessions of the an- 
nual meeting deal with various phases of one gen- 
eral subject proved so successful that it has been 
decided to repeat the plan. The topic for dis- 
cussion this year is “Population.” Because of 
the interest of the social science groups in this 
subject, joint meetings have been arranged with 
the American Economic Association, the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society and the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. 

The program is divided into five sections: I— 
The Statement of the Problem; I]—Population 
and Natural Resources ; [1I—Population and Im- 
migration; [V—Population and Labor Supply; 
V—tThe Outlook for the Future. In each of these 
sessions four or five papers will be read followed 
by open discussion. 

A few of the numbers on the program are: 
“The Rate of Growth of the American Popula- 
tion,” by Prof. E. B. Reuter; “The Limit of 
American Population,” by Prof. Howard Wool- 
ston; “The Economist’s View of the Population 
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Problem,” by Prof. A. B. Wolfe; “The Contribu- 
tion of Alien Heritage to American Cultural De- 
velopment,” by Prof. A. A. Goldenweiser; “A 
Rational Immigration Policy,” by W. W. Hus- 
bands; “The Influence of Child Labor Restric- 
tions on Population,” by Miss Grace Abbott ; “The 
Family Wage and the Future Population,” by 
Prof. Paul H. Douglas. 


ALPHA PI ZETA ADVISORY MEETING 


At the suggestion of President Charles A. Ell- 
wood of the American Sociological Society, a 
meeting of representatives of all the chapters of 
Alpha Pi Zeta and similar social science societies 
was called at the University of Chicago for July 
19, 1924. 

Dr. L.. L. Bernard, who had arranged the meet- 
ing, stated that President Ellwood had hoped that 
something would come out of this informal 
gathering which could be considered as valuable 
advice to the joint committee on national organ- 
ization. He also stated that there was already in 
existence a national organization of Alpha Pi Zeta 
societies perfected at the Washington meeting of 
the various social science societies in December 
1923, consisting of Dr. Chas. A. Ellwood, Pro- 
fessor John M. Gillette, president of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota chapter, and of L. L. Ber- 
nard, secretary of the University of Minnesota 
chapter, and that this action had, up to that time, 
been presented to the chapters at the Universities 
of Minnesota, Missouri and North Dakota, and 
ratified by them. It had not yet been submitted 
to the other societies. 

Mr. Kerner was elected chairman of the meet- 
ing and Mr. Bernard, secretary. Mr. Kerner 
then stated the purposes of the meeting as the 
discussion of the aims and plans of a national 
organization. General discussion then arose as to 
whether the Alpha Pi Zeta societies should seek 
affiliation with the Southwestern societies and it 
was decided that this could not be determined 
until a later meeting. The question was also 
raised as to whether the purpose of the societies 
should be merely honorary as in the case of Phi 
Beta Kappa or whether the societies should also 
attempt to stimulate interest and research and en- 
courage scholarship through discussion of com- 
mon problems in the local societies. It was 
pointed out that the policies of societies had 
hitherto been in keeping with the latter plan. The 


following resolutions were formally adopted after 
discussion, 


1. A national organization should be adopted. 

2. Alpha Pi Zeta is a very fitting name for the organ- 
ization. 

3. This organization shall have the character of an 
honorary society. 

4. It shall encourage investigation and scholarship in 
the field of the social sciences. 

5. The local societies should exercise a large degree of 
autonomy as to methods of work and details of organ- 
ization. 

6. Until the question of uniform membership is de- 
cided by national action of the society the matter of the 
determination of full, associate, honorary and permanent 
membership shall be left to the chapters according to 
their separate problems and situations. 

The action of this informal conference was in- 
tended merely as advisory to the official committee 
on national organization appointed at and follow- 
ing the December, 1923, meetings of the social 


science associations. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES IN CONNECTICUT’S 
SECONDARY SHOOLS 


The State Board of Education of Connecticut 
has recently issued a special bulletin entitled “A 
Manual of the Social Studies for Secondary 
Schools,” in which is outlined in some detail the 
courses of study in the social sciences, the ma- 
terials and methods to be used in initiating and 
conducting such studies, and suggestions for the 
selection of reference books. 

In presenting its report, the Committee on So- 

cial Studies in Secondary Schools said: 
“we are forced to the conclusion that the social 
studies . . . should be at the core of every 
curriculum. It is therefore recommended as 
highly desirable that a social study be required 
each year, so that in the growing boy or girl 
there may develop in conjunction with the life of 
the school and without interruption a constantly 
deepening understanding of social relationships 
and responsibilities.” 

The social science program outlined by the 
committee is as follows: (A) Seventh Grade— 
The World, its People‘a@nd their History ; Eighth 
Grade—The Growth of the United States.as a 
National Community; Ninth Grade—Group Life 
and Civic Problems; (B) Tenth Grade—-World 
History ; Eleventh Grade—United States History ; 
Twelfth Grade—General Social Science. It will 
be observed that (A) and (B) in this outline 
represent cycles which are similar in sequence. 
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Inter-State Reports from the 
Fields of Public Welfare 


and Social Work 





Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, p: s, and 
theories; (2) reports of pve projects, 


working Fs inves conferences and meet- 


—_ and in any distinctive as- 
of the elds field; (3) special results of 
pron and research 


STATE SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC WELFARE: II 
D. W. WILiarp 


(d) *MIscELLANEOUS AND SUBORDINATE 
Forms 


HE COMMONEST method of constitut- 
ing miscellaneous agencies is by ex-officio 
membership. Officers usually composing 

them are the governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer, comptroller, attorney general, superintendent 
of public instruction, chief health officer, architect, 
engineer, legislator, and others. There are several 
kinds which may be considered in order. First, 
there are those for the general field of welfare, 
or important parts of it. The members on boards 
of this sort number three to five, although in 
other cases they may number fifteen or more. 
Obviously, they hold office because of some pre- 
determined official connection, not because of any 
peculiar fitness to administer welfare. Actually, 
the existence of such boards does not imply any 
specially developed field of welfare within the 
state. The field cannot be defined as a mere col- 
lection of functions. 

Ex-officio membership may be justified in meas- 
ure. Public welfare is not an isolated entity. 
There are vital contacts which must be developed 
to make the work possible. When ex-officio 
membership is used to bring representatives of 
related departments together to codperate, the 
board being balanced with a greater number of 
lay members, the values of definite coérdination 
may be united with the merits of lay board organ- 
ization. Ex-officio membership then becomes a 
subordinate element in constitution. Whether 
real subordination is achieved may often be doubt- 
ful, and it is quite likely that other means of 
cooperation would be found, as a rule, more 





*In the September Journat, the f forms of organiza- 
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effective than this. Some examples of mixed 
organization follow. On the lay boards of Indi- 
ana, Missouri, North Carolina, and California, 
the governor is ex-officio member and may be 
chairman. In New Hampshire, it is the secretary 
of the State Board of Health. On the “Advisory 
Commission” within the Department of Welfare 
in Pennsylvania, there are the Commissioner of 
Health, the Commissioner of Labor and Industry, 
and the Commissioner of Public Welfare, all ex- 
officio. On the “Advisory Board” in Massa- 
chusetts there is the Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare, and so on. Thus the principle is applied to 
assure certain connecting links. Pure ex-officio 
boards are represented by the following: The 
“Board of Control” in Oregon, the “Department 
of Institutions” in Florida, and the “State Board 
of Charities and Corrections” in Wyoming to ad- 
minister institutions; the “State Board of Ac- 
counts” in Indiana to administer finances, etc. 

A second important type is that which is known 
as a “council,” or “cabinet” of state officers with 
very general powers. Its importance has recently 
been enhanced by the introduction of depart- 
mental organization in the states, where it serves 
to control and coérdinate activity, frequently hav- 
ing decisive powers. Examples are: the “State 
Administrative Board” in Michigan; the “State 
Board of Finance,” and the “State Board of Con- 
trol” in Connecticut ; the “Governor and Council” 
in Maine and New Hampshire. In this connec- 
tion general state officers should be included, par- 
ticularly the treasurer, secretary of state, comp- 
troller, and attorney general. Their specific rela- 
tions to welfare vary greatly. In New York the 
Comptroller has duties which are elsewhere al- 
lotted to welfare agencies. In the larger states, 
and in states where organization is complex, the 
relative importance of these officers increases 
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greatly. Their organization into “councils” of 
state is a corollary to division of function into 
departments. 


A third form of ex-officio agency is one de- 
signed to secure cooperation between departments 
without superior control, and serving to organize 
related activities. Perhaps the most remarkable 
of these is the semi-official committee known as 
the “Commonwealth Committee” in Pennsylvania. 
It unites representatives of the several state de- 
partments for the purposes of efficiency, economy, 
and greater effectiveness of effort in common 
fields. The extension of the system into local 
communities has made Pennsylvania unique 
among all the states in providing a practical 
solution to certain problems of codperation.” 


Ex-officio boards of a fourth type control insti- 
tutions, and are especially numerous in the South 
and West. The various boards in Nevada, and 
the “Board of Prison Control” in Oklahoma are 
examples. Mixed appointive and ex-officio boards 
are common in Montana. Institutions so man- 
aged are subject to political interference. 


A random sampling of a fifth type, not always 
ex-officio, would include parole boards, probation 
commissions, childrens’ code commissions, various 
advisory boards, and, to be specific, the “Board 
of Women Visitors” (Minnesota), “Hospital De- 
velopment Commission” (New York), “Advisory 
Commission for State Sanitaria” (Minnesota), 
“Legislative Visiting Committee” (Wisconsin), 
“Salary Classification Commission” (New York), 
etc. These boards may be relatively independent, 
as happens in probation and parole. They may 
be advisory as many pardon boards are. They 
may be expert, as the “Advisory Commission for 
State Sanitaria,” or the “Hospital Development 
Commission.” They may have legislative intent 
as with many code commissions, or the “Legisla- 
tive Visiting Committee.” They may be intended 
to formulate policy in a limited way, as with the 
“Hospital Development Commission.” They may 
be intended to secure popular participation in the 
work at critical points, as with the “Board of 
Women Visitors.” These boards meet specific 
local needs. The chief difficulty is that they do 
not always correlate with a greater organization. 
They do not often survive rational reorganization. 


12 Annals, loc. cit., p. 104. “Department of Public Welfare in 
Pennsylvania.” 


There are a few welfare officials who are 
elected by popular vote. The “Prison Com- 
mission” in Georgia and the “Trustees of the 
State Prison” in Mississippi are so chosen; also 
the “Commissioner of Public Welfare” in Okla- 
homa. 

Many institutional boards and some of the 
others would fit into our classification of “depart- 
ments,” “professional boards,” and “lay boards.” 
Because they are limited in scope or function, 
however, they had better be classed with miscel- 
laneous and subordinate forms. Institutional 
boards belong to a group of agencies whose func- 
tions are rapidly changing, and which are actually 
diminishing in number and importance.” 

II, Mode of Administration. Division accord- 
ing to mode is a technical division splitting wel- 
fare work into horizontal strata, so that two or 
more agencies must work in close codperation to 
perform the whole job. For the most part, we 
consider it an undesirable method of specializing 
administration. There are three modes recog- 
nized: (a) financial administration; (b) business 
administration; (c) administration of social work. 

(a) Financial administration. This involves 
such standard functions as paying bills, auditing 
accounts, prescribing methods of bookkeeping, 
authorizing disbursements and expenditures, su- 
pervising budgets, having custody of public funds, 
and various related duties. For the separate ad- 
ministration of these functions there are depart- 
ments of finance, state boards of accounts, state 
officers such as treasurer or comptroller, etc. Such 
agencies usually perform similar functions for all 
branches of the state government. Where com- 
bined with business administration the functions 
are lodged in state boards of control, or in insti- 
tutional boards of trustees, which are limited 
more specifically to the field of public welfare. 
Samples of specialized financial agencies are the 
“Board of Control” in California; the “Depart- 
ment of Finance” in Illinois ; the “State Board of 
Accounts” in Indiana; the “Superintendent of 
Purchase” in New York, etc. 

(b) Business administration. Business admin-| 
istration is often confined to institutional manage- 
ment, if set up as a special branch. It includes 
such functions as the purchase of supplies and 


%3In place of abolition, institutional boards have recently been 
re-created in North Carolina and Arkansas. 
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equipment, construction and maintenance of 
buildings, and custody of state property. In some 
cases it may include the hiring and management 
of employees, the control of administration, the 
government of wards, etc. Representative busi- 
ness agencies are, the “Department of Institu- 
tions” in California, the “Department of Business 
Administration” in Washington, the “Department 
of Public Works and Buildings” in Illinois, the 
“Superintendent of State’s Prisons” in New 
York, etc. They may or may not have additional 
duties beyond the welfare field. Business and 
financial functions are combined in varying de- 
gree, especially by the many institutional boards 
of managers throughout the country. 

(c) Administration of social work. This 
started as a supervisory technique but has de- 
veloped in significance until it has become a large 
administrative function. The shift in emphasis 
from institutional control to community enter- 
prise has resulted in an enormous increase of 
social administration. Agencies originally con- 
fined to supervisory activities are everywhere be- 
coming administrative, otherwise the “executive” 
aspects of welfare administration would not be so 
important. 

The methods of social administration are usu- 
ally defined in terms of examination, inspection, 
supervision, investigation, and the like, which are 
devices of indirect control. On the side of direct 
control they comprise law enforcement, the for- 
mulation of rules for handling wards, control and 
disposition of wards, the administration of per- 
sonnel, educational activities, etc. The purposes 
of social administration are characteristic of the 
purposes of public welfare itself. They appear in 
several special aims, such as the aim to codrdinate 
all social effort in the state, both public and 
private for the general good ; to apply a species of 
“engineering” to society itself for promoting its 
wholesome development; to study and correct 
maladjustment; to level the work of all social 
forces to a higher plane by “standardizing” it, 
and the like. Social work is one, and the most 


important one, of the several phases of welfare 
administration. 

Developments in the technique of this work 
have been rapid. Recent ones have tended to 
secure closer unity between state and local func- 
tions. The double aspect of the state as a large 


community and as a collection of small communi- 
ties imposes special considerations on organization 
for welfare. Administration becomes both cen- 
tralized and decentralized, but should be coérdi- 
nate in any event. Where the community is the 
determining factor, welfare is administered by it, 
and the state supervises or aids. Where increase 
in complexity and the application of scientific 
method requires greater specialization and better 
codrdination the problem develops into one be- 
yond the power of the community to handle, and 
the state or a portion of it is the logical unit. We 
do not propose to discuss the problem here, but 
it is the point at which the whole theory of state 
work begins. Progress in community organiza- 
tion is especially noteworthy in North Carolina, 
California, Minnesota, Virginia, Missouri, and 
indeed many other places. 

Most of the lay boards mentioned are devoted 
to the administration of social work. When con- 
fined to this function they are associated with 
other agencies in the state for administering the 
other functions. These latter agencies may be 
centralized as are state departments, or they may 
be decentralized as are institutional boards of 
trustees. At any rate a classification of state 
systems based on modal specialization is possible. 
Where each of the three is administered by cen- 
tral agencies, there may be three boards, or three 
departments for the work, as the case may be. 
This happens in a dozen or more states altogether, 
chiefly those where state departments have been 
recently established. Sometimes one function 
may be combined with another, or decentralized, 
or even omitted. In Indiana and elsewhere, busi- 
ness management is decentralized in institutional 
boards of trustees. In Washington and Tennes- 
see there are no agencies of any kind for social 
administration, but finance and business each have 
their separate departments. What social work 
there is, is allocated to the business department 
for supervision. Chart IV illustrates a scheme of 
modal division showing three departments. A 
mixture of forms may illustrate the case better. 
California’s example has already been cited. 
Charts V and VI illustrate modal division with 
different amounts of decentralization. 

III, Scope. Scope is to be considered only 
where there is a division of the field involving no 
principle of subordination between agencies. 
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This occurs where there is a number of boards 
or departments specializing on particular objects 
of welfare. The division is thus vertical, as con- 
trasted with the horizontal one where technique 
was the factor of specialization. It does not in- 
volve the same inter-dependency of relationship 
as did the former. The arrangement is illustrated 
in Massachusetts where there is a Department of 
Public Welfare, a Department of Health, a De- 
partment of Corrections, a Department of Mental 
Deficiency, and a Probation Commission, all func- 
tioning within the customary welfare field. 

The rationale of a division of this kind involves 
a definition of the services of public welfare. The 
field is split by a series of special services deter- 
mined by a corresponding series of special ob- 
jective problems. How the splits shall occur is 
not determined by any concensus, for each state 
is a law unto itself. The kind of division found 
in Massachusetts is found also in the main in New 
York, but the separation is complicated by many 
other features of organization. Another type of 
separation is found in West Virginia and Oregon 
where institutional management is a thing apart 
from all other activities. It is common to find 
prison administration cut off from the rest of the 
work. It is general in the South and West, and 
frequent elsewhere. In some cases there is a 
feeble supervision from outside sources. For the 
most part it is closely linked up with the spoils 
system in politics. Child welfare, probation, and 
parole are other functions frequently segregated 
for administrative purposes. An examination of 
organization in Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Michigan reveals peculiar inter-departmental or- 
ganization which probably illustrates previous 
differentiation, with an attempt to unify the parts 
through the superposition of a central power. 

The real reasons for such splits as occur are 
mainly practical ones. Accretion of functions and 
multiplication of agencies is a stage in evolution 
which precedes systematic organization. The 
New York system is typical of many which have 
become cumbersome by accretion, and could safely 
be simplified by rational organization. It is no 
criticism of the practice in many states that they 
must pass through periods of incipent organiza- 
tion. It is an inevitable method of progress. In 
cases where division has been rationally effected 
it is probably true that experience in welfare ad- 


ministration has not kept pace with the expansion 
of the work, and division is resorted to as an im- 
mediate aid to efficiency. Expediency, however, 
can hardly be accepted as an ultimate excuse for 
division. In the older and larger states it is 
probably true that the size of the problem is a 
determining factor in another way. The differ- 
ential factors of unity and specialty get varying 
emphasis in situations of varying size and com- 
plexity, and administrative diversification with- 
out corresponding sacrifice of efficiency is possible 
where the work is both enormous and diverse. 


Chart VII illustrates organization where di- 
vision on the basis of scope occurs. Although 
three departments are shown, the arrangement 
may be any combination of forms, and specialized 
in any manner. 

IV. Centralization. Certain agencies must be- 
come dependent if state work is centralized and 
coordinated, or cease to exist. In classifying 
agencies as dependent, we are probably consider- 
ing a large number which are becoming obsolete, 
for attention was previously directed to the trend 
toward central control. Dependent agencies may 
best be considered in a two-fold group, the boards 
of trustees for state institutions, and the fifth 
group of agencies under “Miscellaneous boards 
and subordinate forms.” Wherever central super- 
vising agencies becomes established there is an 
inevitable tendency to modify institutional man- 
agement in conformity with the more general in- 
terests of the state. Subordination of the lesser 
boards is the natural sequence.“ Often subordi- 
nation does not follow, but the lesser boards are 
discarded, and their functions are gathered to- 
gether and vested in one or more centralized state 
departments. This has occured in Washington, 
Idaho, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, partially in 
New York, California, Michigan, and elsewhere. 
The force behind this movement is primarily an 
economic one. If there is any social value to in- 
stitutional boards, it is seldom conserved in light 
of the needs for economy and efficiency. The 
survivals of local boards in California and New 
Jersey may be taken as attempts to conserve 
values which are not supplied by the creation of 
central departments. 

” i Annals, loc. cit., p. 127. Amos W. Butler, “The Indiana 


Plan of Supervision.” Also, Amos W. Butler, Address to the 
American Prison Association, New Orleans, Nov. 20, 1917. 
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In a few states there can hardly be said to be 
any central organization for administering public 
welfare. The only welfare agencies existing are 
institutions, and the only government provided is 
that of institutional boards, or of officials ap- 
pointed directly by the governor. Very limited 
progress in organization has been made in Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Utah, and Mississippi, and if the 
effectiveness of state boards could always be cal- 
culated, probably other states would be added to 
the list. 

The second group of miscellaneous agencies is 
too varied to be easily analysed. Items which 
class them as subordinate are ex-officio member- 
ship, extremely limited authority, temporary or 
occasional activity, the exercise of derived or 
delegated powers, and the presence in the state of 
a greater agency with more comprehensive pow- 
ers. They increase and diminish in numbers in 
a given place as growth and accretion is followed 
by systematic reorganization. 

Charts V and VI represent state organization 
with different degfees of centralization. In the 
former, institutional boards have limited business 
functions. In the latter they have full powers, 
except for the control of social methods. Extra- 
institutional agencies are not shown. 

The discussion so far has attempted to locate 
the main factors of organization which operate 
in the government of public welfare. It is de- 
veloped about the following topics: (1) Organ- 
ization and constitution of agencies, including (a) 
Departments, (b) Professional Boards, (c) Lay 
Boards, and (d) Miscellaneous boards and sub- 
ordinate forms. (II) Mode of control, includ- 
ing (a) Financial, (b) Business, and (c) Social 
control. (III) Scope, including division of the 
field based on services to wards in which no 
principle of subordination is involved. (IV) De- 
gree of centralization of the state system. We 
shall briefly consider a few of the implications of 
this analysis. 

Attention has not been directed primarily to 
the functions of welfare agencies, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any necessary relation exists between 
form and function, so far as form has here been 
considered. It is evident, however, that function 
actually influences form in several ways. 

Organization of state departments has involved 
in many cases a division of all the special services 


of the state in at least a threefold manner. The 
administrative unit in the state with departments 
becomes the “cabinet,” or “council” of executive 
officers, really dominated by the governor. The 
technical divisions are finance, business manage- 
ment, and the thing to which these others are 
instrumental,—in our case, “social technique.” 
That this technical specialization may be modi- 
fied to remove many of its objectionable features 
is evident in Massachusetts. In its extreme form 
signs are not wanting that it hampers effective 
administration of public welfare, and doubtless 
also other special services of the state.” 

In the second place, scope is closely correlated 
with the degree of centralization. A highly cen- 
tralized system is in general, one in which much 
more is attempted than otherwise. The functions 
of the boards in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota, as contrasted with the functions of all 
the agencies in states like Mississippi and Utah 
sufficiently illustrate the point. There may be 
considerable scope, however, without much cen- 
tral system to the work. It is characteristic of 
progress at first that new functions are not ad- 
ministered by established agencies, but that 
separate ones are set up for every important 
departure. This accretion proceeds until the ma- 
chinery becomes cumbersome, as it now is in 
New York. Finally, economic pressure or social 
advancement simplifies the system. The field is 
thus cleared for a central authority which is 
strategically situated to acquire ever greater in- 
fluence, and the movement passes its incipient 
stages. 

Finally, there is a tacit assumption that in 
addition to a need for dividing administration 
among functions which are financial, business, 
and social, there are certain forms specially 
adapted to these functions. Thus there are de- 
partments for finance, professional boards for 
institutional control, and lay boards for social 
work. This special adaptability may be admitted 
to the degree that simple business and financial 
measures do not need much social collaboration 
for their application. In questioning the validity 
of separating these functions, however, the whole 
matter of suitability of forms is thrown open 
again. The danger of the division is that when 
social work becomes a dominant public interest, 


%8 Report of the D ment of Public Welfare, Ohio, 1922, pp. 


17-18. “Problems” of the Department. 
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as it has become or is becoming everywhere, inde- 
pendent business and financial agencies will not 
submit kindly to secondary roles in administra- 
tion.” They are, for this purpose, subsidiary, and 
organization should take cognizance of the need. 
In order to keep certain functions subsidiary it 
is advocated that actual administration (of insti- 
tutions) should be left to localized boards of trus- 
tees which are to be regulated by the central 
supervising agency if one exists. These boards 
are also said to be the best available means for 
maintaining intelligent lay interest in problems 
of state administration,—essentially the kind of 
argument by which the lay board as contrasted 
with other forms is justified for social purposes. 
The actual tendency, however, is away from these 
boards toward central control. We refer again 
to the economics of welfare administration to ex- 
plain the movement. Probably both economic 
factors in management and scientific methods of 
handling state wards will tell against local con- 
trol in the end. Under one condition they might 
operate ideally, and that is that they be estab- 
lished and delegated with power to act by the 
central supervising agency itself. Such a plan is 
now in practice in the state of New Jersey.’ 


In addition to the need of a system of welfare 
administration which affords adequate subordi- 
nation of instrumental functions, which is in 
harmony with economic necessity, is consistent 
with scientific methods, and articulate with the 
social life it seeks to serve, probably the most 


_%* The increasing importance of financial factors in administra- 
tion of welfare rather increases the need for a unit system of 
contro!, and enhances the value of sound organization. 
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practical criterion to be applied in judging the 
merits of any plan is its ability to keep out of 
politics. To be effective in this direction, organ- 
ization must balance as exactly as possible all 
the ponderable forces in party government to the 
end that it may pursue a consistent course and 
carry on its functions continuously and construct- 
ively.” In view of all these things, probably no 
better plan presents itself than that approximated 
in Kentucky, where a single lay board controls all 
functions. The Kentucky plan is undeveloped, 
and is not perfect as it stands, but seems to be 
organized on sound principles. Another plan 
closely approximating all the essentials is the New 
Jersey plan. An important consideration in all 
future organization is the exact place to be as- 
signed other state officials. A scheme of general 
coéperation between related departments is neces- 
sary. Such codperation of a unique sort is pro- 
vided in Pennsylvania. In general, it is probably 
sufficient that state officers such as the governor, 
treasurer, and administrative supervisors should 
have no direct control of administration. The 
function of these officers is to supervise, correct, 
and codrdinate where needed, leaving the details 
of administration to the dictates of the welfare 
board itself. This board should have sole re- 
sponsibility for the efficiency of its special serv- 
ices. On this elementary basis any elaboration 
of organization consistent with the ends of wel- 
fare may be developed under the control of the 
welfare board, but in harmony with the general 
government. 


™ Annais, loc. cit wi 144. Gertrude Vaile, “An Organization 
Problem of Public Welfare Departments.” 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SOCIAL ECONOMY? 


GuILLerMo A. SHERWELL 


HE ARGENTINE Social Museum is per- 
haps the most serious Latin-American 
organization working systematically in the 

study of social problems. The following lines 


1 The Sy norma Social Museum called an International Congress 
of Social onomy to meet in Buenos Aires on the twenty-sixth 
of October, 1924. a gic ao of the majority of civilized 
countries attended. The writer represented the Inter-American 
High Commission, the American Academy of Political Science, 
and other institutions, and later he will convey to the readers of 
the Journat of Sociat Forces such information concerning the 
Congress as he believes will be of interest to them. 


will give an idea of its purpose as expressed in 
the preamble to the program of the International 
Congress of Social Economy, which met at 
Buenos Aires on the twenty-sixth of October, 
1924: 

The first action of the Argentine Social Museum wa‘ 
the organization of an international conference of social 
museums and similar institutions. 


These institutions, in their respective countries, carry 
on a work of real social synthesis. Not all have been 
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able to achieve the development that the importance of 
their mission deserves and, within the international order, 
nearly all work individually. 

To bring these institutions together in order that they 
might know one another; to establish close and perma- 
nent bonds of codperation; to amend or approve the 
actual methods of organization and procedure; to unite 
their efforts in order to produce throughout the world 
a true humanitarian movement which will give to exist- 
ing institutions the importance and aid which they merit, 
and in order to promote the creation of social museums 
wherever such organizations are not to be found; and 
finally, to take advantage of this meeting so as to dis- 
cuss the most fundamental questions of social policy 
which may interest the various countries represented,— 
these are the motives upon which the first plan was based. 

From the beginning of the year 1922, the Argentine 
Social Museum, through the intermediary of its Secre- 
tary General, has published this plan in various countries 
of Europe, and this step has been readily accepted in 
principle and has met with earnest and flattering promises 
of codperation. 

But, as a result of consultation and opinions received 
by the Secretary General, it appears advisable to widen 
the scope of the proposed meeting, giving it a name 
appropriate to that wider scope and greater power. 

Hence the name of International Congress of Social 
Economy. 

This change is only in form, since the Congress, in its 
fundamental nucleus, will be composed essentially of 
representatives of national and foreign organizations, 
official and private, dedicated, by their study and action, 
to social welfare. 

One of the sections of the Congress will consider 
topics concerning the management and relations of social 
museums, and the work of this section corresponds to 
the conference of social museums and similar institutions 
which was projected. 

Concerning questions which almost entirely concern 
the legislative and the political and administrative bodies 
of nations, the Argentine Social Museum considers of 
profound importance the authorized representation of the 
various governments invited. 

The idea of holding this Congress has been received 
everywhere in an environment unusually favorable. 

There is today a marked tendency toward international 
coordination of all human effort. 


Today, more than ever, it is imperative to realize the 
true importance of the problems and of the ideas which 
move society to seek a better organization. One must 
also take cognizance of the practical work which is being 
done in an endeavor to solve these problems and to give 
greater satisfaction to the social needs of each people. 


It is not sufficient to realize these ends within national 
frontiers; they must be prosecuted as well by an inter- 
national coérdination demanded by the solidarity of the 
human race. 

During the tenth general assembly of the “Interna- 
tional Association for the Legal Protection of Workers,” 
held in Geneva, in the session of October 14, 1922, under 
the presidency of Mr. Albert Thomas, the convocation of 
an International Congress of Social Politics was dis- 
cussed. 

A few days later the directors of the “International 
Labor Bureau” with Mr. Albert Thomas as their spokes- 
man, took cognizance; with great satisfaction, of the 
above-mentioned action of the Argentine Social Museum, 
and gave it wide publicity during the last International 
Labor Conference. 

Words of encouragement and promises of codperation 
have been received from the Social Museums of Paris, 
Budapest, Charlottenburg, Helsingfors, Milan and other 
important cities. 

The Institute of Social Reform of Madrid, on its part, 
by a special resolution of the Board of Directors, has 
already assured its full and active codperation. 

Thus, the initiative has already gained some ground 
and has valuable antecedents guaranteeing its success. 

The city of Buenos Aires has been selected as the seat 
of the Congress, not only because it is where the first 
step was taken, but also in order to acquiesce in the 
wishes of the peoples of South America to be considered 
in a more practical manner by the sociologists of the 
entire world, and in an endeavor to bring about a more 
intimate codperation between the American Continent 
and the other continents. 

The Congress has been divided into six sections, as 
follows: 


Social Museums and Similar Institutions. 

Labor Questions. 

Social Hygiene. 

Education. 

Agrarian Questions. 

Social Statistics and Social Questions in General. 


PMP Pe 


Our purpose in attending this Congress was 
three-fold: First, to convey to the other delegates 
as complete information as we have at our dis- 
posal of the work done in the United States by 
governmental institutions, universities, and pri- 
vate organizations; second, to obtain informa- 
tion regarding similar work done in other coun- 
tries and to bring it to the United States, together 
with any suggestions that may have been made 
by the Congress ; third, to make suggestions as to 
possible future codperation of an international 
character in the work of social welfare. 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
Gerorce B. Locan 


During the next two years most of the state 
legislatures will pass on the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment giving Congress power to regu- 
late the labor of children. Prof. Ernest J. Eber- 
ling of Vanderbilt University writes in the Oc- 
tober Scribner's on “Child Labor as a National 
Problem,” urging that the public be aroused to a 
keener sense of the economic and social waste of 
the system. With one-eighth of our youth be- 
tween 10 and 15 years of age now employed in 
unregulated occupations, he holds that the extent 
of the practice and the strength of opposing in- 
terests have been underestimated, and that only 
a more active public opinion can insure the ratifi- 
cation of the amendment. 


* * * 


Poverty in the United States is an anomoly. 
It exists, but it cannot be recognized as legitimate. 
It must and will be abolished. Social workers 
have the power, and are beginning to find their 
strength. The three divergent developments of 
personal case-work, neighborhood settlement, and 
constructive movements on economic lines are 
more and more coalescing and injecting them- 
selves as a single program into religious, political, 
industrial, and international affairs. Such is the 
ambitious thesis of “Charity’s New Point of 
View” by Edward T. Devine in the September- 
October number of the American Review. 

ee 


To what extent are public health workers liable 
under the law for their acts? This question, 
which often causes needless concern, is resolved 
by James A. Tobey in a well-documented article 
in the American City Magazine for October, en- 
titled “Personal Liability of Health Officials.” 
Their responsibility, he points out, is always indi- 
vidual, and cannot be referred back to the mu- 
nicipality. For mere errors of judgment in the 
performance of duty they are not liable, but they 
are liable for malicious or arbitrary measures 
which cause injury to persons or property, for 
negligence leading to the same result, or for abat- 
ing a supposed nuisance without proving its 
existence. Liability does not extend to authorized 
contracts, nor to the acts of subordinates, unless 
done with the connivance of the superior. 


In the same issue Edwin G. Ramsdell writes 
on “The Reduction of the Infant Mortality Rate 
in Small Cities,” with especial reference to the 
excellent showing made by White Plains, N. Y. 
during the past twelve years. Deaths per thou- 
sand have been reduced from 130 to 38 through 
the vigilance of prenatal clinics, infant welfare 
centers, follow-up work by nurses in the homes, 
Little Mothers’ Leagues in the schools, special 
tuberculosis and dental clinics, and control of the 
milk supply. Private agencies are coordinated 
with those of the city, and codperation of all the 
doctors has been secured 

a Te 


The teaching of avowed eugenic measures in 
the schools is advocated by William C. Ruediger 
in the Teachers College Record for October. The 
student should be faced, he says, with the choice 
between a normal family life and the alternative 
attractions of personal comfort, social pleasure, 
and vocational achievement apart from marriage. 
Size of families is now limited chiefly by the poor 
health or disease of parents and by economic 
stress. The first drawback can be lessened by 
physical education and sex instruction, and the 
second attacked indirectly by shortening the edu- 
cational ladder. So much for increasing the birth 
rate of the fit; for decreasing that of the unfit 
only the widespread knowledge and use of con- 
traceptive methods will serve. “Making Educa- 
tion a Eugenic Force” is the title of the article. 

* * * 


Community health work is—or should be—a 
democratic undertaking. The people will have to 
discover and state their own health problems, and 
counsel together for the cure of them. Govern- 
mental and private agencies are beginning to work 
in harmony. The importance of health education 
in schools is not to be over-estimated ; teachers, 
doctors, nurses, and parents find here a common 
meeting-ground. An international organization 
is now taking shape under the League of Nations, 
but small community units must continue to fur- 
nish the movement’s greatest strength. So writes 
Ella Phillips Crandall on “Meeting the Demand 
for Community Health Work” in the October 
issue of the Public Health Nurse. 
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Should the social worker try to establish an 
emotional bond between himself and his client in 
case work? Jessie Taft in the leading article of 
the October Family thinks he often should, and 
reports two office interviews in which a personal 
relation of this sort did away with old fears and 
inhibitions on the part of the subject and provided 
a medium for the growth of a more normal mental 
life. Two other interviews are chosen by Anna 
Vlachos (“Opening the Way”) to illustrate the art 
of impressing the client with the worker’s appreci- 
ation of his attitude, allowing him to say what 
he wants to say, leaving with him the privilege of 


making his own decisions, giving him time to. 


formulate plans—and so in many cases breaking 
down an apparent impasse in their relations. 


* * * 


The aim of case work and its method of pro- 
cedure are pretty well defined, but the actual 
means or technique of getting things done has 
never been accurately stated. Mary S. Brisley in 
the same issue makes “An Attempt to Articulate 
Processes,” getting down a number of precepts 
gained from an analysis of successful interviews, 
in the hope that the smaller practical details of 
these relationships may some day be formulated 
for the use of all. And Elizabeth L. Holbrook 
writes of “An Experiment in Supervision,” under 
which rather elaborate “plan sheets” are kept up 
by the Boston Family Welfare Society for certain 
families requiring intensive work. Illustrations 
show the type of headings used and the pro- 
gressive entries made by various members of the 
staff. 

2 2 2 

“The Fly in the Ointment” of public health 
service is partisan politics, says W. S. Rankin, the 
State Health Officer of North Carolina, in the 
American Journal of Public Health for October. 
The quality of city health departments can be 
raised only by adopting some scheme of standard- 
ization arived at by group judgment. It is pro- 
posed that standards be based not on the type of 
organization under which departments operate, 
nor on comparative mortality rates, but on a 
classified list of certain common and special activi- 
ties, each class being given a relative weight and 
further subdivided into various items of service 
which are themselves evaluated. Thus a strictly 
scientific appraisal of health work will be possible. 


An effective practical method of limiting popu- 
lation is usually assumed by those who are con- 
cerned with the social aspects of the subject. 
That no such method exists is the contention of 
Morris Fishbein, who writes of “Birth Control: 
an Unsolved Problem” in the American Mercury 
for October, quoting the president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in support of his state- 
ment. He discusses several commonly-used 
means and the reasons why none of them has 
proved wholly successful. 


* * * 


The woman cop is now to be seen on the streets 
of more than 200 American cities. Her duties 
are in most cases vague and comprehensive, but 
Henrietta Additon, writing on “The Function of 
Policewomen,” in the Journal of Social Hygiene 
for June, finds her chief activities in the protec- 
tion and guidance of women and children to be 
investigating special cases, locating missing per- 
sons, maintaining a bureau of information, patrol 
work in places of public amusement, the abating 
of moral nuisances, attendance at police court, and 
supervision of conditions in local jails. Often she 
is expected to do social case work as well. 


* * * 


“The Moral Hazards of Child Labor” are 
found to be, according to Ernest Johnson in the 
same issue, the interruption of the normal rela- 
tionship between parent and child, which even in 
the most imperfect home affords the child a 
needed freedom from responsibility, the unhealthy 
craving for pleasure in leisure hours, and contact 
with the business world in its roughest and crud- 
est aspects. Its effect on the community and 
nation involves a lowering of living standards, 
since industries that employ children, reckoning 
their costs on the basis of this cheap labor, cannot 
easily give it up, and the wages of fathers whose 
children help with the family income become 
standardized on too low a level. 


* * * 


The same number contains a careful study by 
George E. Worthington and Ruth Topping of 
standards for a socialized court dealing with adult 
sex delinquents. After investigating the special 
courts of this nature in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, the authors have drawn 
a composite but unified picture of what was ad- 
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judged the ideal practice. They consider in some 
detail the court having jurisdiction, the nature of 
the proceeding, the judge and other personnel, 
police coOperation, the means of detention, the 
trial itself, the study of convicted persons, dis- 
position of cases, and supervision under proba- 
tion. The emphasis throughout is on humane and 
reformative measures, since the defendants are 
assumed to be only quasi-criminals whose offenses 
are not against any individual but against society 
collectively. 
‘2 © 
Social responsibility for the insane does not 
stop with their discharge from hospitals or 
asylums. Clinics to which the patients report and 
home visits by psychiatric social workers serve 
both as an extension of curative treatment and as 
a means of approach ot the problem of prevention 
and early recognition of mental disease. Ruth A. 
Gegenheimer has made in “After-care Work with 
Mental Patients,” appearing in Mental Hygiene 
for July, a statistical study of 205 cases to deter- 
mine the possibilities of out-of-hospital work, and 
a more intensive study of the visits, diagnosis, and 
treatment actually given to 50 patients. In five 
typical cases the detailed social results of the care 
are set forth. 
. ss 
“The Organization of Social Agencies” is the 
first of a series of five articles on the funda- 
mentals of management and function by Arthur 
Dunham in Social Welfare Administration for 
October 6. Among its added powers are the right 
units of organization in a private agency—con- 
tributors or members who form the group of 
ultimate control, the governing board of directors 
or trustees, the executive manager, and the staff 
—and describes its three types of work, which are 
direct service to the community, the cultivation of 
moral and financial support, and routine adminis- 
tration. 
ee 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
meeting at Los Angeles last June, spent a good 
deal of its time in passing resolutions. “High 
Resolutions,” as Ernestine Evans calls them in 
the November Century. She finds these biennial 
conventions to be no longer quite the inspiring 
events they were acclaimed thirty years ago: 
three million women move slower than a few hun- 


dred, and the pioneers and the adventurous youth 
have gone elsewhere. But they are indefatigable 
in resolving on most things from radio music to 
world peace, and a recital of what they have got 
done is rather imposing. 


om ae 


The East End of London is curiously like and 
curiously unlike the East Sides of our American 
cities. Many of its problems are ours; there are 
some that we have nothing to do with. J. H. 
Martin, writing in the October Contemporary Re- 
view on “The Slum-Dweller’s Growth to Man- 
hood,” shows how the Cockney, when he goes to 
work sometime in the ‘teens, passes so abruptly 
from childhood to complete freedom of action that 
the social results are often disastrous. It is a 
great task of constructive statesmanship to raise 
the standard of spiritual and mental efficiency 
among the masses. The older agencies of social 
service are inadequate: housing, education, gov- 
ernmental direction of economic processes, and a 
wise system of birth control should be the main 
fields of remedial action. 


x * * 


The new Children’s Court of New York is a 
civil institution, and the correction and guidance 
of delinquent minors has at last been removed 
from criminal jurisdiction, writes the presiding 
Justice, Franklin C. Hoyt, in Better Times for 
October 6. Among its added powers are the right 
to appoint guardians and try parents for neglect, 
and the power to grant adoptions and enforce 
orders for the support of children. 


* * * 


Summer camps are not only for the children 
of the well-to-do. They are operated as com- 
munity charities by cities, churches, and private 
welfare organizations. Camps for underweight 
children are a recent development in which Mass- 
achusetts is leading, and in the Palisades Inter- 
State Park near Bear Mountain, N. Y., are to be 
found the greatest number and variety. Marie 
M. Ready tells about them in the October number 
of School Life. 

i ae 

In the leading article of the Survey for October 
15, Robert W. Bruére, commenting on the failure 
of the Old Age Pension Act in Pennsylvania to 
survive the test of constitutionality, expresses his 
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fear that the similar acts passed during 1923 in 
Montana and Nevada will meet a like fate. Fol- 
lowing him, Homer Folks urges that a genuine 
home life be made possible for the aged, by sup- 
port either of public or private beneficence, to 
take the place of the present depressing “old 
folk’s homes.” An effectionate tribute to Timo- 
thy Nicholson, the North Carolina Quaker who 
for more than a half-century before his recent 
death was preéminent in prison reform, educa- 
tional reform, and prohibition throughout Indi- 
ana, comes from one of his co-workers, Alexander 
Johnson. An echo of the Leopold-Loeb trial is 
found in Dr. Thomas W. Salmon’s discussion of 
“The Psychiatrist’s Day in Court,” which ex- 
amines the public criticism of the experts’ testi- 
mony and welcomes it as a beginning of popular 
education in the elements of a sane and scien- 
tific criminology. “A Penny a Pound for Health” 
is the voluntary levy deducted from the earnings 
of 185,000 people in Sheffield, England, for the 
support of the Voluntary Hospital Service; a 
sense of social responsibility and an annual in- 
come of $500,000 have been thus assured. A sur- 
vey of the Boston Health League after three years 
of existence gives its significant developments 
and the industive methods that are behind it. 
“Education and Community Life in Smithdale” 
retells the now familiar story of a run-down New 
England village that is looking to the social vision 
of its returning sons for power to throw off the 
poison of slow degeneration; and “A New Com- 
munity School” voices the hopes that are centered 
in the opening school for workers’ children at 
Manumit, N. Y., and the purposes of its faculty. 


* * * 


Are social workers interested in the socializing 
of their own profession? Evidences of the lack 
of a democratic spirit in the work are common 
enough, but Edward T. Devine sees encourage- 
ment in the present movement toward establish- 
ing objective standards by group thinking, in 
welfare federation through community chests, 
and in the increasing readiness to deal frankly 
with the people who need help and to consult 
with them as human beings entitled to a respect- 
ful hearing. “Democracy in Social Work” ap- 
pears in the September-October Journal of Ap- 
plied Sociology. 


To see yourselves as others see you and at the 
same time retain that comfortable sense of well- 
being, read French Strother’s panegyric on North 
Carolina in the World’s Work for November. 
“About twenty-five years ago there was a man 
named Aycock,” and from his vision of universal 
education, as the panacea for all the ills the social 
body is heir to, flowed the consolidated schools, 
hard roads, hydro-electric plants, sand-hill 
peaches, Pamlico oysters, furniture factories, and 
textile mills that have raised the state to its pres- 
ent happy condition of wealth and progressivism 
—and made, in the words of the title, “North 
Carolina’s Dreams Come True.” 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE 
AILEEN SHANE* 


The Fourteenth Annual Session of the South 
Carolina Conference of Social Work was held at 
Myrtle Beach, August 28 to 30. The State 
American Red Cross held its first annual con- 
ference the preceding day and merged on the 
twenty-eighth with the State Conference. 

The general theme of the Conference, Indus- 
trial Conditions in South Carolina, was ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. W. P. Hamrick, Superintendent 
of the Pacific Mills in Columbia, and the Rev. 
George C. Gibson of Clemson College. Among 
the other important topics discussed were: Edu- 
cating the Deaf and the Blind, Helping the Ten- 
ant to Farm Ownership, Illiteracy on the Farm 
and in the Factory, Social Welfare in the Coun- 
try and in the Town, Recreation, The Needs of 
the Penal, Charitable and State Institutions. 
There were group meetings on Child Welfare, 
Inter-Racial Relations, Tuberculosis and Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Among the prominent speakers were former 
Governor Richard I. Manning; G. Croft Wil- 
liams ; Fitzhugh McMaster; W. Laurens Walker, 
Superintendent of the School for the Deaf and 
Blind; Major James C. Dozier, Secretary of the 
State Board of Public Welfare; Dr. W. H. Mills, 
Head of Rural Sociology of Clemson College; 
Dr. A. T. Jamison, Head of the Connie Max- 
well Orphanage, Greenwood; Miss Lonny I. 





*Miss Shane was elected secretary of the South Carolina 
Conference of Social Work. 
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Landrum, State Leader of Home Demonstration 
Work; Miss Mabel Montgomery, vice-president 
of State Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss 
Nell Whaley, representative from the National 
American Red Cross; Mr. R. W. Miles, secretary 
of the Southern Association of the Inter-Racial 
Committee of Richmond, Va.; Mr. D. McL. Mc- 
Donald, secretary of the Richland County Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association; Mr. T. B. Lanham, 
state secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. C. W. Coker, in his presidential address 
on Extending the Influence and Activities of the 
State Conference of Social Work, pointed out 
the need for a state-wide educational program 
and the organization of County Conferences of 
Social Work to be affiliated with the State Con- 
ference and the employment of a full time sec- 
retary. These points were referred to a Com- 
mittee on Recommendations who submitted a 
report to the Conference, this report was adopted 
and it empowered the Executive Committee to 
carry out the program. 





THE ESSENCE OF EFFICIENCY 
(ANoTHER GERM CHASER) 


When any tuberculosis worker in the United 
States wants to know anything, he writes to Mr. 
Philip Jacobs. He knows that Mr. Jacobs is not 
held responsible for all departments of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association but that he will 
refer the letter to the right one. An immediate 
answer also is forthcoming from Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Jacobs edits a monthly magazine, classi- 
fied ads and all, besides writing many of the 
articles; he *!so edits a monthly bulletin—really 
another magazine. 

Mr. Jacobs attends all the conferences—New 
York, Chicago, Washington, San Francisco, New 
Orleans. Mr. Jacobs is in attendance at each and 
is one of the most scintillating stars on the pro- 
gram. His fame as a public speaker takes up all 
his evenings and all the afternoons when the 
women’s clubs meet. 

Mr. Jacobs manages everything—tours a la 
Cook, dinners, luncheons, and cabarets. We have 
never seen him at breakfast but doubtless he 
could do justice to that also. He has a mean 


way with a time table and understands eastern, 
central, western, mountain, Pacific, daylight sav- 
ing, standard, and Einstein time. 

If the National is putting on or pulling off 
any sort of stunt, Mr. Jacobs is running it. He 
does this with one hand; the other is busy edit- 
ing. At the same time he is dictating an enor- 
mous correspondence. With his glasses he in- 
spects all mail and “copy.” His eyes, meanwhile, 
are surveying the national landscape for germs 
not yet being pursued. When one becomes vis- 
ible on the horizon, he presses a button with his 
foot and an armed posse is at once in full cry 
on the trail. 

Mr. Jacobs’ skill as an actor, playwright, and 
dramatic producer is unsurpassed. 

Then, there is schoolmaster Jacobs. Twice a 
year, or oftener, if time hangs heavy, he rings 
the ancient bell and would-be T.B. workers come 
from far and near, running to the little red school 
house to learn how to relieve the white plague. 
This he does with his teeth, as all his other mem- 
bers are busy on other jobs. Incidentally, his 
smile suggests Charles Chaplin. That’s neither 
a left-handed or back-handed compliment but a 
perfect paean of praise. 

His hair has a permanent wave length for 
broadcasting health messages by radio. 

And what, you ask, does he do with his nose? 
Ah, dear reader, that, too, is not idle; it is scent- 
ing our fresh ways to foist more Christmas seals 
upon a devoted public. 

As a banker, Mr. Jacobs’ talent is superlative. 
If you want a check cashed, just hand it to him; 
without loss of time he will return the desired 
amount of legal tender, however extensive, with 
not a ruble nor a mark among the lot. No de- 
posit is required. 

He rests up occasionally by writing a book. 
As soon as we are in danger of forgetting that 
he is an author, a fresh volume from his pen is 
announced—a complete compendium of all knowl- 
edge to date. This is tossed off in his sleep. 

Presidents may come and managers may go, 
but Mr. Jacobs runs the National forever. Not 
all of the office part of the time, nor part of the 
office all of the time, but all of the office all of 
the time. He is called merely publicity director, 
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but we think he should be entitled Grand Supreme 
Boss. Not that he’s a bit bossy; he seems just 
to run around modestly in the background. 

The death rate for tuberculosis has been re- 
duced. Mr. Jacobs, personally, has lowered it 
50 per cent in 15 years. 

And this paragon, with the eyes of Argus and 
the hands of Briareus, was recently referred to 
in the Survey as “Phil Jacobs.” Wotta noive! 

A busy man? Not at all. Meet him at any 
time and he’ll sit down and tell you a good story 
or take you out for a few hours of golf. 

Got T. B.? Want it? Want your friends to 
have it? Your enemies? Tell Mr. Jacobs; he'll 
fix you up. 

Boy, page Herr Neitzsche! We have found 
the Superman and we wish to state that he is not 
“huge,” nor “blond,” nor “beast.” 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL CHILD 
WELFARE CONFERENCE 


C. C. CaRSTENS 


The Southern Regional Conference was held 
under the auspices of the Child Welfare League 
of America, October 16 and 17, in Savannah, 
Georgia. This is the third annual Regional Con- 
ference to be held in the South. There were child 
welfare workers present from Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, South Carolina, North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

No subject discussed at the Conference aroused 
greater interest than the use of the county as a 
functioning unit. This was presented by Samuel 
Leonard of the North Carolina State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare. The development 
of county child welfare boards in North Carolina 
has had a profound effect upon the social thinking 
in states north and south and on the trend of child 
welfare legislation. Minnesota, Missouri, South 
Dakota and other states have in more or less com- 
plete form county boards as functioning units in 
social welfare, but the North Carolina unit seems 
to be the most completely worked out into a con- 
solidation of social functions. 


The afternoon of the first day was given to a 
discussion of the State as apart from the family 
in its relation to child welfare, the discussion be- 


ing led by Burr Blackburn of the Georgia Council 
of Social Agencies. He pictured the relationship 
of public to private service, which led to a spirited 
discussion. 

During the evening Dr. R. R. Reeder of the 
Marsh Foundation School, Van Wert, Ohio, gave 
a splendid address on “The Newer Developments 
in Institutional Care of Children.” This address 
also became the basis of discussion on the follow- 
ing day. His principal thought was that the in- 
stitution can easily outstrip any other agency in 
inculcating respect for law, in utilizing the leisure 
time, in providing suitable education, and insisting 
upon regular and educating labor, but it could not 
provide the love which every child needed. His 
five planks for every child’s development were: 
Love, Law, Leisure, Letters, and Labor. 

At a luncheon arranged by the citizens of Sa- 
vanah the medical protection which the children 
of Savannah enjoy was adequately presented, and 
during the afternoon the subject of illegitimacy 
was discussed, particularly from the standpoint of 
the necessary legal and social safeguards of 
adoption. 

A committee, of which Dr. A. T. Jamison, 
Greenwood, S. C., is chairman, has charge of the 
arrangements of time, place and program for the 
Southern Regional for next year. 





SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE 


CorNELIA Love 


The third biennial conference of the South- 
eastern Library Association was held at the Grove 
Park Inn at Asheville, October 16th to 18th. 
About one hundred and twenty-five librarians 
were in attendance, including the heads of many 
of the prominent public and college libraries from 
Maryland to Florida, and west to Kentucky and 
Louisiana. 

The principal topic of the conference was 
“Adult Education.” Addresses were delivered by 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of Psychology 
at the New York School of Social Work, on 
“Adult Education: a Creative Opportunity for 
Libraries,” which gave the historical background 
and analysis of the movement, and by H. H. B. 
Meyer, Director of Legislative Reference Service 
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at the Library of Congress and President of the 
American Library Association, on “Adult Educa- 
tion and Libraries.” 

Another subject which was dwelt upon at 
length was “Rural Extension,” with its chief op- 
portunities for service in the County Library and 
traveling book truck. Mr. L. W. Josselyn, of the 
Birmingham Public Library, came to the confer- 
ence in an Alabama book-truck, which stayed on 
exhibition outside the hotel. It might be re- 
marked in passing that there is only one of these 
book trucks in the state of North Carolina—that 
presented to Durham County by the Durham Ki- 
wanis Club. 

One of the outstanding papers of the con- 
ference was on the “Economic and Social Back- 
ground for Library Development in the South- 
eastern States,” by Miss Tommie Dora Barker, 
Librarian of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta. 
Miss Barker stated that the tenant-farmer, with 
his inabilit yto support a library, was one of the 
chief causes for the backwardness of the South in 
the library field. 

Some of the sessions were broken up into sec- 
tional meetings of College Librarians, Children’s 
and School Librarians, and Trustees and Admin- 
istrators. One of the chief acts of the college 
section was the appointing of a committee, with 
Dr. L. R. Wilson, of the University of North 
Carolina Library as Chairman, to investigate and 
list the college periodicals of a scholarly nature 
throughout the South that would open their pages 
to worthy student contributors. The findings of 
the committee are to be made known to students, 
through the college librarians, in order that no 
possible talent may lie buried for what of a 
suitable outlet. 

Several publishers, bookbinders, and dealers in 
library supplies sent exhibits to the conference. 
These were on display in the main hall of the 
hotel, and were ably expounded by the firms’ 
representatives. 

Invitations for the next conference were given 
at the final Business Meeting by delegates from 
Savannah, Georgia ; Orlando, Florida ; and Biloxi, 
Mississippi. The officers elected were: President, 
Dr. L. R. Wilson, Librarian, University of North 
Carolina; Vice-President, Miss Margaret. V. 
Jones, State Organizer, Virginia State Library; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Nora Crimmins, Li- 
brarian, Chattanooga Public Library. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE NOTES 


A two-county Better Community Conference 
at Eagle River, one three-county Conference at 
Antigo, and an All-Milwaukee Conference on 
Social Work have just been held under the 
auspices of The Wisconsin Conference of Social 
Work. 

At Milwaukee, The Central Council of Social 
Agencies, under the leadership of Mrs. L. M. 
Rosing, had local direction of the Conference. 
Similar local leadership was in charge in the up- 
state conferences. 

The significance of the conferences at Antigo 
and Eagle River was the attendance of the lay 
public and their participation in the round-table 
discussions provoked in day sessions. At Antigo 
approximately 400 people were in attendance for 
the opening session ; as many were there the next 
night. The day sessions were relatively as well 
attended. Of equal importance is the geograph- 
ical representation at these conferences. Twenty- 
seven different points in the three counties 
covered were represented at Antigo. One reason 
for this is the large number of -persons included 
in the committees responsible for the conference. 
The personnel of the twelve or fourteen commit- 
tees runs up to three hundred in certain localities. 

Popular education of public opinion is the aim. 
And the forces of the entire State—public and 
private—are brought to play on the localities con- 
cerned. The Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity, the various departments of the state, private 
social work groups, churches, state women’s fed- 
erations, all have a part in the program. It is 
truly a state-wide concern. 

We have four of such citizens’ get-togethers 
now booked to be held before the first of the year, 
at Fond du Lac, Kenosha, Appleton and Wau- 


kesha. 
AuBREY WILLIAMS. 


ALL-PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 
ON SOCIAL WORK 


The second year of the All-Philadelphia Con- 
ference on Social Work gave convincing evidence 
that the Conference is becoming an important 
factor in the communal life of Philadelphia as a 
means of educating the community to the best 
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methods of treating outstanding social needs. 
Membership in the Conference now numbers 295 
organizations and 952 individuals. 

At the April, 1924, meetings of the Conference 
the following topics formed the basis of divisional 
sections: Housing, Child Welfare, Industry, 
Health, The Schools, Recreation, Adult Delin- 
quency, Mental Hygiene. Among the prominent 
speakers and presiding officers were Dr. Bernard 
Glueck, Dr. Geo. W. Kirchwey, and Dr. I. M. 
Rubinow. 


OPENING OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
CHILDREN’S COURT 


The new Children’s Court of the City of New 
York was opened on September 15, 1924, with 
formal opening ceremonies. Justice Hoyt, the 
presiding justice of the new court, said in part 
that the new powers granted substitute a judicial 
inquiry into the cases of delinquent or neglected 
children in place of procedure under the criminal 
code. “The main purpose of the new court is to 
abolish the practice of trying children as criminals 
and to substitute a judicial inquiry into the con- 
ditions of such children as may appear to be in 
need of the care and protection of the State. It 
seems strange that New York has been willing 
for so long to try children under the strict pro- 
visions of the criminal law.” 


PROGRESS IN PLAY IN AMERICA 


The eleventh annual National Recreation Con- 
gress met in Atlantic City, October 16-21, 1924. 
Since the organization of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America in 1906, the 
opportunities for active, self-expressive, uncom- 
mercialized play have been on the increase. 
Nearly seven hundred American cities now main- 
tain directed play centers, and over twelve thou- 
sand men and women are employed as recreation 
directors. Last year cities reported an expendi- 
ture of about twelve million dollars for public 
recreation. 


AN ENDOWED PROFESSORSHIP OF 
CHILD WELFARE 


An endowed professorship for instruction in so- 
cial welfare of the child has been established at 
the University of Pennsylvania in the School of 
Education. James S. Heberling, who was su- 
perintendent of the William T. Carter, Jr., Re- 
public, between Bethlehem and Easton, Pa., from 
its foundation in 1899 until it was discontinued 
this spring, will occupy the chair, in accordance 
with the stipulation of Mrs. Carter, the donor of 
the professorship endowment. 
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WHAT GOOD FROM STATE DEPARTMENTS AND UNIVERSITIES? 
W. S. Brrrner 


NTHUSIASTS for the community center 

idea are always hunting for the philoso- 

pher’s stone. They want an alchemy which 
will translate loose populations into unified com- 
munity organization. They seek, in the words of 
Van Hise, “the best instrument” for energizing 
community action. The late president of the 
University of Wisconsin, and also President 
Birge, have understood this enthusiasm and en- 
couraged the seekers after dynamic community 
service. Not a few keen students of community 
problems have wished to develop an agency which 
will create community organization or at least 
foster its freest growth. It is natural that school 
men should turn to the state university, not only 
for understanding the community, but for the 
equally difficult task of aiding the community. 
A university with the spirit of public service 
ought to be competent in both fields if for no 
other reason than that it can draw on the experi- 
ence and wisdom of practical and theoretical 
social workers, and the host of community ad- 
visers, press agents, promoters, boosters, Kiwani- 
ans, Rotarians, Ku Kluxers, Chamber of Com- 
merce secretaries, and politicians. Anyone may 
draw on those sources of understanding, but the 
university has the advantage of detachment and 
a semblance of freedom conferred by the fact 
that it is an institution with large autonomy and 
wide resources for study. Many universities also 
have fine resources for social experimentation 
and some of them are used to promote community 
organization of one sort or another. 

While it may be expected that even practical 
community workers will inevitably look to the 
institutions of higher learning and public ser- 
vice for aid, it is not to be supposed that they 
will be satisfied; for school men are themselves 


disillusioned by the well-nigh hopeless inade- 
quacy of academic institutions for promoting 
salutary social action. 

But for anyone to turn to state departments 
of education for resources, power and efficiency 
in community organization seems absurd. At 
least it is likely to seem absurd to any one who 
understands that the community center is more 
than a schoolhouse meeting, teacher led and 
taught, and that community organization is one 
of the central problems of social technology. 
How can a mere administrative bureau and super- 
vising agency for the public schools function 
effectively with local social groups in their every- 
day collective concerns? 

Nevertheless state departments of education 
have done some effective work outside of their 
main task of helping to administer the school sys- 
tem. And perhaps Mr. Edward L. Burchard is 
right in his belief that “the key to the situation 
so far as ‘overhead’ for community development 
is concerned rests with the state department of 
education in progressive states.” In a letter to 
Mr. LeRoy Bowman, Secretary of the National 
Community Center Association, Mr. Burchard 
says it seems clear to him that the extension of 
the ideal and technique of community organiza- 
tion depends most of all on the training of local 
community leadership, and that “this training on 
any wide scale is going to be dependent on a 
joint codperation of the state bureau and the 
university.” 

If “overhead” means the administration of a 
system or business of promoting and producing 
community organization there is room for skepti- 
cism; but few students will quarrel with Mr. 
Burchard’s belief in the necessity for adequate 
training of leaders in group action, a training 
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provided by the highest type of educational in- 
stitutions working under wisely conceived legis- 
lation, interpreted and administered in part by 
the state. Such a formula should include as fac- 
tors both the state department of education and 
the university. In some states such a formula 
has been worked out and it actually does service 
for community development. Indiana has a 
working system of teacher training which in- 
volves in a real sense local community organiza- 
tion, for normal school and university courses 
are provided in country district and home town 
for teachers and other community leaders who 
organize classes for that purpose. The teacher 
training program is elaborately devised and codp- 
eratively carried through by the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the institutions 
of higher education including Indiana Univer- 
sity. The so-called extension institute classes do 
contribute to the training of community leaders. 
If every one of the several thousand teachers, 
principals, superintendents and township trustees 
who enroll in one or more of the classes con- 
ducted in some two hundred different places are 
to be rated as potential or actual community lead- 
ers the system of extension class work ought to 
have some value. At any rate it is an example 
of successful codperation between a public admin- 
istrative body and a state university. 

The same kind of coéperation exists in several 
states on a smaller scale and with more or less 
elaboration. No doubt the idea of codperation 
between university and state department is cap- 
able of development, especially in the direction of 
providing systematic instruction for community 
leadership. Especially noteworthy is the fact that 
others besides teachers take advantage of univer- 
sity extension classes in their home cities and that 
some of the courses are distinctly suited to 
broaden the knowledge and improve the technique 
of community leadership. Disadvantages, un- 
fortunately, appear in the union of state depart- 
ment and the university in such a venture. One 
of them is the tendency of the state board to 
interpret overnarrowly the rules it lays down, to 
hamper initiative on the part of university in- 
structors, to discourage free choice of courses by 
local groups and sometimes by its very inflexi- 
bility to lower standards of instruction. Any 


scheme, however, which succeeds in providing 
good facilities for the instruction of community 
leaders must be recognized as worth while. 
Another encouraging plan of codperation has 
been adopted in Wisconsin. Mr. Burchard has 
cited the following evidence of its efficient oper- 
ation. First, the Recreational Institutes, which 
are held in ten or more cities each year by the 
University of Wisconsin in coéperation with the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, are 
serviceable in giving teachers and other local 
leaders a fuller understanding cf the problem of 
community use of leisure time. Mr. E. B. Gor- 
don, Director of the Bureau of Community De- 
velopment, tells in a brief memorandum what the 
institutes are designed to accomplish. He says: 


With respect to my special field of interest, may I say 
that never since I have been connected with the Uni- 
versity Extension Division has there been such a demand 
for information and training in the whole field of the 
leisure-time occupations. I am convinced that the 
Extension Division has an opportunity to develop a large 
and absolutely unique type of educational extension in 
this field. The need for a larger resourcefulness on the 
part of communities with respect to their leisure as a 
means of off-setting the pernicious effects of over- 
indulgence in jazz, movies, and joy-riding is growing 
more apparent all the time. The possibilities are very 
great of going into a community for a Two-Day Insti- 
tute which is devoted to such activities as the following: 


Community Organisation—Need for organization; 
types of activity, etc. 

Group Games—Method of organization and technique 
of conducting games. 

Community Music—What community music is and 
how to carry it on. 

Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts—Brief survey of 
these organizations and their activities. 

Community Festivals—Special day celebrations. 

Athletic Games—Vigorous team games for outdoors. 

Community Pageants—A valuable form of activity for 
entire community. 

Community Dramatics—An antidote for too many 
“movies.” 

Field Days—Organization and conduct. 

The permanent value of such an Institute is dependent 
upon securing as students the potential social leaders 
of the community, Naturally, the Institute is but the 
beginning of a more diversified program of leisure-time 
activities. Therefore, our one aim should be not only 
to instruct the potential leaders, but also make provisions 
for some permanent form of follow-up work from the 
University Extension Division. This follow-up work 
may be through correspondence-study, and through sup- 
plementary Institutes of a more specialized nature, such 
as, for example, one devoted entirely to community 
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music activities, or perhaps, to the subject of community 
drama, pageantry, and special day celebrations, or again 
to the coaching of such athletic games as basketball, 
football, and baseball. The bulletin material which it 
has been the practice of the Extension Division to send 
out from time to time containing lists of new songs, 
good plays, with now and then a completely worked out 
community program for a special day celebration would 
be of particular value to persons who have attended a 
Recreational Institute. 


A second evidence of codperation between uni- 
versity and state department cited by Mr. Burch- 
ard is the health education program carried out 
in Wisconsin partly with the help of the State 
Board of Health and partly through the authority 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
A third is the fact that the State Conference of 
Social Work is directly linked with the univer- 
sity which furnishes headquarters to the executive 
secretary ; and a similar arrangement is made for 
the secretary of the Wisconsin League of Munic- 
ipalities, who is also a member of the university 
extension staff. This kind of coéperation is not 
confined to Wisconsin, a number of states have 
devised similar unions between state boards, vol- 
untary or private associations and the university. 


For instance, Indiana has several such combina- 
tions one of which unites in one person the sec- 
retaryship of the State Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and the directorship of the University 
Bureau of Child Welfare. North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Oklahoma have similar programs of 
joint action between university and state depart- 
ment or voluntary association. 

What this codperation promises for the devel- 
opment of community organization is difficult to 
determine. Faith is necessary in large degree to 
see much good in mere pedagogues and the edu- 
cational bureaucracy, much good ability and 
power for the creation and development of com- 
munity centers. As for the promotion of gen- 
eral and specific community organization, prob- 
ably nothing from outside can move local groups 
of stubborn people consistently toward organiza- 
tion and integration unless the knowledge and the 
will are present within the group. 

If the will is dependent on leadership, then of 
course public, quasi-public, and private organiza- 
tions such as state departments and universities 
can and should devise new methods of codper- 
ative education of community leaders. 


RELATION OF RECREATION TO THE COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION MOVEMENT 


Marta Warp LAMBIN 


HAT IS the relation of the American 

play movement to that for community 

organization? In the early days the lead- 
ers of the latter assumed that recreation was one 
of the primary functions of a community organ- 
ization, the major purposes being stated as civic 
improvement, recreation and Americanization. 
As a matter of fact, however, the major develop- 
ments in recreation have proceeded without com- 
munity organization ; they have been fostered by 
municipal departments, functioning through staffs 
of experts, many of whose activities are neither 
self-supporting nor self-governing. And the com- 
munity organizations which have been most suc- 
cessful as organizations have not contributed in 
any large degree towards the establishment of 
new forms of recreation. Their recreation activi- 


ties, for the most part, are utilized to raise funds 
for organization purposes and the responsibility 
for establishing recreation activities which would 
meet a critical aesthetic taste or which are emo- 
tionally more satisfying than the commercial 
recreations has so far been little recognized. Yet 
the concept of the community organization move- 
ment as a highly important factor in bringing 
about a union of art and play, as a potential force 
in the creation of recreation institutions which 
shall give form and color to the leisure occupa- 
tions of the masses, is certainly not one to be 
discarded. 

Dr. Warbasse, in an article in The Community 
Center, touches on one of the fundamental reasons 
why so far the community organizations have not 
made more progress as recreation organizations. 
He points out that the codperatives of Europe 
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have developed important leisure-time functions, 
having in mind, no doubt, the “Peoples’ Houses” 
of Belgium, the Narodni Doma of Russia before 
the Revolution, and the famous choral societies of 
England and Scotland. In the Belgian centers 
every provision is made for recreation, including 
performances of excellent theatrical and concert 
companies. In Russia, where the handicaps of 
an uneducated peasantry were greater than in Bel- 
gium, and the activities therefore less sophisti- 
cated, every effort was made to stimulate and de- 
velop the desire for education and aesthetic pleas- 
ure. The support for all these activities was 
drawn from the surplus of the codperative so- 
cieties ; that is, what practically amounts to a tax 
on food, pays the cost of good drama, good music 
and other advantages for the members. 


In our country community organizations have 
no funds wherewith to subsidize recreation. They 
are, therefore, expected to pay for themselves and 
in addition are often depended upon to furnish 
funds for other community enterprises. Hence 
many community recreation activities are little 
better in quality than the ordinary commercial 
amusements. How much more tonic excitement 
is yielded by a jazz dance under community 
auspices, for example, than one could find in the 
local dance hall? Many would hasten to say that 
the former is morally safer than the latter, but 
that is not our concern at the moment. The 
question is, which gives the fullest returns in 
recreation, to use the word in its fullest meaning, 
that of re-birth or restoration? 

Money is greatly needed if community organ- 
izations are to set up creative leisure-time institu- 
tions in this country. But by recognizing that in 
the municipal appropriations for recreation they 
have a large subsidy comparable to that of the 
codperatives’ tax on foodstuffs, the need for 
money can be partly met. These funds are now 
spent arbitrarily for the most part and do not con- 
tribute towards community organization. The 
activities would gain in significance if their con- 
trol were democratized and the responsibility for 
their development lodged with the persons who 
participate in them. It might even become a com- 
monplace to subsidize community recreations with 
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public funds, as the Local Boards of Education in 
England subsidize the Workingmen’s Education 
Association. Thus a relation of interdependence 
could be built up between the official play move- 
ment and the spontaneous people’s organizations. 

Another way in which community recreations 
could be made more significant is by adherence to 
higher aesthetic standards. Chorvises, dramatic 
performances, and lectures shou!d be of high 
quality. Artists can be found whose best work 
will be called out by the community nature of the 
activity and it should be the aim of local organiza- 
tions to discover them and give them opportunities 
to create beautiful things in song and dance and 
art. Already in the East two or three choruses 
have been developed which are truly community 
achievements, but nevertheless have genuine aes- 
thetic importance. So far, the communit} organ- 
ization field has left this type of promotion to 
philanthropy, being content with sporadic “good 
times” which had no continuity and no sig- 
nificance as communal expression. 


With adequate funds and an attitude of high 
expectancy, there is no reason why the early hopes 
of community organization enthusiasts should not 
bear fruit in the recreation field. Surely if ever 
human beings were sick and in need of recovery 
it is now; the speeding-up process has drawn into 
its clutches not only the office and factory worker, 
but the farmer with one eye on the heavens and 
the other guiding his great tractor or binder. And 
few of our many forms of recreation calm these 
troubled spirits or remake the physical vigor 
which our daily work activities destroy. The 
commercial recreations satisfy only the feverish 
demand for diversion, excitement, display; the 
public recreations are divorced from the social 
groupings and therefore do not furnish a vital 
means of group expression ; and the other philan- 
thropic and social endeavors are too limited in 
quantity to be important. But the community 
organization may become universal and as it 
spreads may do better than any of these in finding 
a way to make leisure time occupations genuinely 
re-creative, to make them “add deeper and fresh 
meanings to the usual activities of life,” as John 
Dewey has it. 
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RURAL ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


Benson Y. LANDIS 


N GENERAL we may say that the old farm- 
ers’ codperative marketing movement is made 
up of neighborhood and community organiza- 

tions. It inherited some of the European experi- 
ences and traditions. Between 1880 and 1890 we 
had the beginnings of this movement in the organ- 
ization of a small number of codperative stores, 
grain associations, ‘truck and fruit exchanges, etc. 
Later came the organization of creameries, cheese 
factories, livestock shipping associations. These 
organizations are particularly entitled to the name 
of neighborhood and community organizations be- 
cause in many cases they handle the several prod- 
ucts of the community. They were formed origi- 
nally altogether for the purpose of solving local 
problems. Sometimes buying and selling are com- 
bined in the same organization. The local manager 
has usually been a farmer. There is much testi- 
mony that the local codperative helped build up 
community spirit. These organizations springing 
up here and there over a period of thirty years 
were often deeply rooted in the social life of the 
community. In many cases no small amount of the 
success and stability of these business organiza- 
tions was due to the social and spiritual cohesion 
behind them. In some cases the individual farmer 
signed a contract with the local organization, but 
local opinion and social pressure, as well as the 
contract, held the organizations together. 

A later development in the old movement was 
the federation of the local associations into central 
associations. The idea of those who federated 
locals is somewhat as follows: Successful eco- 
nomic cooperation must begin in a local group 
of farmers who are acquainted with one another. 
These local groups must secure stability through 
a period of experimentation and education. The 
next stage is their federation into district and 
central organizations, preserving some functions 
for the local group, linking the individual with 
the local, the local with the district or (if this 
was omitted) with the central organization. The 
district and central organizations perform certain 
services in the distribution processes that are 
valuable to the local organization and they con- 
siderably increase the individual’s bargaining 


power and his rewards. They enable the farmer 
to take his products to the city wholesale agencies 
by means of his own agencies. There are some 
examples of successful federations of local codp- 
eratives : the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
the Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Federation, the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, the Michigan Potato 
Growers’ Exchange, the Minnesota Federation of 
Creameries. A recent preliminary statement from 
the Department of Agriculture says “that mark- 
eting through federated codperative associations 
has been of great magnitude.” However, the 
process of federation has in many cases been slow, 
due largely to the resistance of the local group 
to joining a central organization and to the high 
death rate among these locals. 

Recently has come a new movement, which, it 
is perhaps fair to say, has for the time being 
largely eclipsed the old. This new movement for 
the organization of state and regional commodity 
associations was practically unknown outside of 
California up to five years ago. It introduced a 
new set of principles with which those who are 
interested in community organization must be 
much concerned. Instead of going through the 
slow process of organizing local associations, the 
leaders of the new movement organize a central 
organization which itself performs for the indi- 
vidual farmer the services which both the local 
and the federation perform in the old movement. 
Organization is carried on rapidly on a large scale. 
A whole branch of farming is organized in sev- 
eral months. Usually provision is made that the 
organization will not be formed until a majority 
of the farmers producing this one commodity 
have signed iron clad contracts and 50 to 70 per 
cent of the crop is assured the association. This 
sometimes gives the central association price con- 
trol. It enables the association to store the com- 
modity and secure marketing credit, when non- 
perishables are handled. The method assures 
grading, processing, standardization, advertising, 
a study of markets, the building up of a sales 
force. The individual farmer is linked directly to 
the central organization through a contract which 
can be enforced in the courts. This is the spec- 
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tacular movement which has attracted the pub- 
licity during the past few years. Almost half a 
million cotton and tobacco farmers are banded in 
state and regional commodity marketing asso- 
ciations. Probably a half million more farmers 
are in other organizations. Frequently successful 
salesmen and other business men are hired as 
managers and directors of these sales agencies. 
A great organization based upon a business con- 
tract takes the place of a federation of estab- 
lished locals. 

The place of a local organization in these large 
and popular state and regional commodity mark- 
eting associations is by no means yet established. 
Most of these organizations are projected and 
developed without local organizations at all. The 
area is districted according to the proportion of 
the crop produced for the purpose of electing 
directors to the central association. This feature 
has led to the question, what can a farmer vote 
for besides electing his district director in this 
one-man, one-vote organization? But changes 
are coming, with great rapidity in some districts. 
From the current reports of the large study of 
codperatives now being made by the Department 
of Agriculture can be gleaned several interesting 
items. By May, 1923, more than 900 community 
cotton associations had been formed in the state 
of North Carolina. In a statement as early as 
March, 1923, we read that plans are being devel- 
oped for the organization of county or local units 
to bring the 57,000 members of the Dark Tobacco 
Growers’ Codéperative Association into contact 
with one another. From other very reliable 
sources comes the statement that locals are now 
being formed rapidly within the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ codperative in North Carolina. Locals in each 
school district are being planned among the mem- 
bers of the Burley Tobacco Growers in Kentucky. 
Men and women are included in the membership 
of the locals. Many have already been organized. 
The central association has employed a trained 
social worker to promote them. Bulletins have 
been issued to direct the officers. Outlines of 
discussion topics have been prepared. Women 
are to be directed in child welfare work. 

These local associations can perform several 
useful functions. They can assist in building up 
mutual acquaintance. They can engage in social 
activities, especially in sections where the service 
organization of the Farm Bureau and Grange 


type do not exist. They can bring women into 
touch with the movement. They will also serve 
as centers for the distribution of information 
from the central association to the individual 
farmer. They will assist in enforcing contracts. 
But in the present scheme of regional commodity 
marketing they will not have the degree of con- 
trol which the locals in the old movement have. 
That is impossible because the individual is linked 
by a long-term, non-cancellable contract, as before 
pointed out, not to the local but to the central 
association. And as yet it seems an axiom among 
organizers that the locals when formed shall not 
be community organizations in the same sense as 
are those of the old movement. 


To sum up: the codperative marketing of farm 
products in the United States has been marked 
by two movements. The first is largely local; 
federation and centralization is an afterthought. 
In the new there is much centralization and the 
development of local associations is the after- 
thought. The old relies on local opinion, educa- 
tion and social pressure much more frequently 
than on a legal contract to hold the group together. 
The new movement has primarily a legal basis, 
though in some exceptional cases an effort is being 
made, as noted before, to use public opinion and 
social pressure in educated local groups. 


If the old movement predominates we will have 
strong community organizations engaged in eco- 
nomic codperation. If the new movement as it 
was originally projected sweeps the country, we 
will have no community organizations at all. And 
even if the local groups are developed by the 
regional commodity associations, we will have 
locals which will not so completely be commun- 
ity organizations as those in the old movement. 
And some of the important developments are of 
course still to take place. Will the locals in the 
new movement be content to be discussion groups, 
and to carry out the plans of the central asso- 
ciation? How much vision and vitality will they 
have? If they acquire vision and education, will 
they modify the new movement and take to them- 
selves a larger measure of control? Will they 
rebuild the new movement somewhat along the 
lines of the old? Or, will the business advantages 
of the new organizations be such that the farmers 
will not have the desire for local control and will 
the old movement give place entirely to the new? 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
Grorce B. Locan 


Housing remains today a good deal less ade- 
quate than it was before the war. Building booms 
during the past three years have by no means 
made up the million-and-a-half shortage of 1920. 
Twenty-three of the forty largest cities report 
congested conditions, and new dwellings are going 
up chiefly for the well-to-do. So declares 
Bleecker Marquette, writing on “The Housing 
Situation of Today” in the September-October 
issue of the American. Review. His remedies are 
good municipal housing laws (now rare), im- 
proved home management through the help of 
“visiting housekeepers,” city zoning, less stringest 
government requirements for building materials, 
and codperative construction. And, for immedi- 
ate relief, higher wages. ; 


* * * 


Under the diverting guise of a neo-classical 
dialog between Critic and Friend entitled “De- 
vastated Regions,” Lewis Mumford in the Octo- 
ber American Mercury allows his architectural 
eye, roaming over a New Jersey countryside, to 
observe the depressing sardine tins, discarded 
tires, and broken bottles that mar its natural 
beauty. The country is decadent, says Critic: its 
taste is gone, its household arts are forgotten, 
and it lives as a miserable parasite on the metro- 
polis. Neither the city visitors nor its unhappy 
inhabitants will be able to endure the prospect 
indefinitely, but will some day begin of their own 
accord to restore the simpler life of a pre-me- 


chanical age. 
‘= 


Apparently they have begun already. In “Or- 
ganizing a County for Municipal and Regional 
Planning” we have a brief notice in The American 
City Magazine for October of the formation of 
the Passaic County Planning Association. This 
is a unique experiment in enlisting the people of 
a rather extended community in the work of pro- 
moting its orderly development. The project 
grew out of the enthusiasm of one man, a dinner 
round-table of a few prominent citizens, a mass 
rally of 500, and a later series of organization 
meetings. Included in the county are sixteen 








cities, boroughs, and townships, and membership 
in the association is made up of as many groups 
as there are municipalities. 


* * * 


The same number contains an account by J. C. 
Nichols of a new suburban development with 
definite neighborhood interests in the Country 
Club District of Kansas City. An annual field 
day for the youngsters, hikes into the country, a 
supervised playground, golf courses, a central 
Christmas tree and the singing of carols, flower 
shows, bicycle clubs, the sweeping of snow and 
spraying of trees by the boys—all these are fac- 
tors in creating a spirit of real congeniality. 
“Suburban Subdivisions with Community Fea- 
tures” is the title. 

ie a 

Readers of E. C. Branson’s “Farm Women of 
France” in the September JouRNAL OF SOCIAL 
Forces will find an encouraging contrast in look- 
ing at the rural civilization of the Danes. Credit 
for its extraordinary development should go 
largely to the little People’s Colleges that have 
grown up in almost every town, says Mrs. John 
C. Campbell, writing of them enthusiastically in 
the Playground for October. Offering mostly 
cultural subjects, with a good deal of attention 
to singing and gymnastics, and attracting the best 
of teachers, they have promoted the cooperative 
movement, created a new leadership out of their 
7000 annual students, and in general have deeply 
touched the imagination of the whole country. 


* * * 


The concentration of American life in cities is 
to be deplored, according to Wilson Gee of the 
University of Virginia, writing on “The Con- 
tribution of the Countryside” in the South At- 
lantic Quarterly for July. The farmer has re- 
tained the individualism, the conservative sense, 
the democracy, the hospitality, the religious feel- 
ing, and the love of family that the city cannot 
provide, and we should see that these qualities 
are not only carried over into our new urban life 
but are kept as a perpetual reserve of strength in 
the country. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY CENTER ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Illinois, 
December 29-31, 1924 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Monpay, DreceMBER 29 
10:00 to 12:00 A. M.—Practical Programs of Community 

Organization. 

“Why Chicago School Centers Fail and Succeed.” 
Report on the Survey of Sixty Centers of the Chi- 
cago Joint Committee on School Affairs. E. L. 
Burchard, Educational Publicity Expert, Chicago. 

“Whiting Memorial Community House.” R. J. 
Schmoyer, Community Service, Whiting, Ind. 

“Democracy in the Settlements.” William E. Mc- 
Lennan, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Community Organization in Park Centers.” V. K. 
Brown, South Park Commissioner, Chicago, Ill. 


6:00 P. M—Dinner Meeting Hull House. 

“A Report on Community Organization of the United 
States for Better Films.” FE. M. Barrows and 
Wilbur Barrett. 

Report on a Study of Community Centers in Public 
Schools through the National Bureau of Education. 
Mrs. Eleanor T. Glueck. 

“Community Politics.” Harriet E. Vittum, North- 
western University Settlement, Chicago. 

Motion Picture: Unique Phases of Community 
Organization. 


Tuespay, DecemsBer 30 


10:00 to 12:00 A. M.—Studies in Community Organiza- 

tion. 

“The Buffalo Study of Community Organization.” 
Eugene T. Lies, Community Service, Inc. 

“Human Resources for Community Welfare.” Carl 
W. Strow, Knox College. 

“Community Churches.” Von Ogden Vogt, Oak Park, 
Ill. 


“The Chain Store as an Index to Community Organ- 3 


ization.’ E, H. Shideler, Franklin College. 

“Community Implications of Parent Teachers Asso- 
citations inthe U.S.” Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Na- 
tional Conference of Mothers and Parent Teachers 
Association. 

“Community Aspects of Red Cross Work.” J. B. 
Gwyn, Southwestern Division, American Red 
Cross, 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon Conference. 

“Community Aspects of Settlement Work.” Albert 
J. Kennedy, National Federation of Settlements, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Community Organization through College Extension 
Departments.” W. S. Bittner, Indiana University. 

“Present Status of University Extension in America.” 
Joseph W. Scroggs, University of Oklahoma. 

“A Study of Rural Community Halls.” Ralph A. 
Fenton, Cornell University. 


3:00 P. M.—Trip to Community Centers in Chicago. 


Wepnespay, DecemBer 31 
2:00-4:00 P. M.—The Theory of Community Organiza- 
tion. 

“Methods of Establishing the Comparative Efficiency 
of Racial Communities.” Robert E. Park, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

“Comparative Studies of New York City Communi- 
ties.” LeRoy E. Bowman, Columbia University, 
and Mary Johnston, New York City Community 
Committee. 

“Chicago Community Studies.” E. W. Burgess, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

“Rehabilitation of the Local Community.” Clarence 
A. Perry, Russell Sage Foundation. 


4:00 P. M—tTrip to Whiting Memorial Community 
House, Whiting, Indiana. 





GUIDES TO PERIODICAL 
READING 


A new feature beginning with the new 
volume of THE JouRNAL oF SOCIAL 
Forces will be found in the Guides to 
Social Reading, prepared by George B. 
Logan, distributed under each of the 
several departmental contributions. This 
is the type of thing THE JouRNAL has 
been looking for. Articles dealing with 
the subject matter covered in THE Jour- 
NAL are reported from the popular maga- 
zines as well as from the learned journals. 
Those who have read Mr. Logan’s previ- 
ous articles will not be surprised to find a 
delightful and inviting style. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggéstion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and p ss in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; 
study and research. 


(3) special results of 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND COAL 


Jerome Davis 


HE CIVIL WAR, fought to free the slaves, 

occurred half a century ago; the World 

War, fought to end all war, is already five 
years away, yet still America faces an ever recur- 
rent civil war on her industrial front. The con- 
flict is all the more deadly because it is carried on 
under the guise of peace. We have only to recall 
the record of the past few years to hear again 
the tumult of strikes, the shouting of red alarms 
and the battle cries of labor massacres. Almost 
every basic industry suffers—coal, railroads, and 
but yesterday, the organs of public opinion in 
New York City. Yet we still remain bewildered, 
and uncertain as to diagnosis or treatment. 

The fact is that in industrial conflict as in all 
war, the truth is exceedingly elusive. It is espe- 
cially difficult for those within an industry or even 
within a local community to study the situation 
impartially. Feeling is too tense, social pressure 
is too great and the press is too partisan to per- 
mit of an impartial appraisal. Class bias, the 
prejudice of our middle-class thinking, the warp- 
ing effect of the present social order, or any order 
in which we live, all play their part. We are all 
blinded by layer after layer of social custom, con- 
vention, and tradition. Our present way of life 
seems of necessity the right way of life. 

Now of all the problems which confront our 
industrialized society none is more pressing than 
coal. It alone furnishes the basic power for 
industry, it runs our trains, it provides us with 
light and heat. We usually dismiss the subject 
with an explosive epithet directed against strikes, 
or profiteers, or even the antics of the little fur- 
nace at home. Too often we forget its human 
side, what it does to the men who mine it. But 


really to analyze accurately the conflict in coal 
demands an impartial appraisal of every point of 
view. 





Let us first ask ourselves what is the case for 
the coal owners. They tell us that they have pio- 
neered against insurmountable difficulties and 
have rendered service in furnishing coal to all 
America. In the beginning when the coal dis- 
tricts were undeveloped they brought in the rail- 
road and civilization. As they have said to the 
Federal Coal Commission, “Coal mining demands 
labor in quantity. None being available the 
operator had to carry his workmen with him. 
He had to provide for them all the creature com- 
forts—houses, food, clothing, water supply, light, 
medical attention, sanitation, and later roads, 
schools, churches, recreation and amusement.” 
They are still supporting these things. In season 
and out of season, in war time and in strikes, they 
have provided coal for the nation. Furthermore, 
the employees have always been contented until 
the United Mine Workers entered into a con- 
spiracy with the operators of the Central Field 
to unionize the southern districts. Since then 
the operators have had trouble keeping out union 
organizers. On occasions during a strike period, 
union sympathizers have shot and even killed 
strike breakers who were peacefully entering a 
mine. Once a mine was so badly damaged that 
the union settled out of court by paying four 
hundred thousand dollars. The coal owners be- 
lieve they have the right to use every power to 
keep out these trouble makers. Let us recognize 
at once that there is much of truth in the oper- 
ator’s case. While not for a moment forgetting 
their contribution, we must look at all sides. 

Picture to yourself an actual mining camp. It 
is remote and isolated, shut in on each side by 
the steep banks of the valley. The straggling 
wooden houses are huddled together. They rent 
at the rate of two dollars per room. Many of 
them are badly in need of repairs. The roofs 
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leak; doors and windows are framed so loosely 
that both wind and rain find entrance. Garbage 
and tin cans litter the creek, and chickens and 
hogs wander about among the debris. The tum- 
ble-down out-houses are close to the source of 
the drinking supply and bad typhoid fever epi- 
demics have resulted. The miner toiling under- 
ground during the day returns to this haven of 
rest at night. There are no “movies” for recre- 
ation, and the road out might better be described 
as a trail. It frequently makes use of the bed of 
the creek. In some other camps there is a walk 
of half a mile or more to the nearest road. It is 
small wonder that the illicit still and moonshine 
liquor are often in evidence. Of course, there are 
better camps, but the uncertainty as to the life of 
the mine, the haste to turn out coal and the rush 
for profits leads more often to the type described. 
The United States Coal Commission says, “Thus 
it appears that each mine or group of mines be- 
came a social center, with no privately owned 
property except the mine, and no public places or 
public highways except the bed of the creek which 
flowed between the mountain walls. These groups 
of villages dot the mountain sides down the river 
valleys, and need only castles, drawbridges and 
donjon-keeps to reproduce to the physical eye a 
view of feudal days.” Think of it, every avenue 
to a man’s mind or heart, except perhaps the post-, 
office, owned or controlled by the operators! The 
conditions in the camp depend entirely on the 
character of the coal owner. If he so decrees, 
there is running water, if-not, it must be pumped 
or carried from the river. No committees of any 
kind are tolerated among the miners. Entire 
families can be ejected from their homes at a mere 
command. Ifa miner actively supports the wrong 
candidate in politics, he may be discharged. This 
explains why few communities have been incor- 
porated. 


The homes are leased to the miners under 
clauses which permit quick evictions and even 
control those who may visit the house. Such 
leases are to be found in Pennsylvania, Alabama, 
and West Virginia. As a concrete example, take 
a lease declared to be typical by a coal operators’ 
association in West Virginia. The eighth clause 
reads, “The employer reserves the right to evict 
any and all objectionable parties, that may, at any 


time, be found upon the premises herein demised.” 
Sometimes the contract prohibits even friends 
from visiting the property. The United States 
Coal Commission says that such leases are “ill- 
advised, obnoxious and inconsistent with the 
spirit of free local communities. . . . Self- 
respecting Americans will find a way to put an 
end to them.” Yet taking the coal fields of the 
United States as a whole, thousands of our citi- 
zens are subjected to such feudalism. 

Besides the isolation, the work is dangerous and 
irregular. The average death rate from accidents 
in coal mining per one thousand workers in the 
United States is three times that of Great Britain. 
It is not unusual to have one out of every fifty 
employees hurt annually. On the average the 
miner is only given the opportunity to work about 
two hundred and fifteen days each year. What 
would our business and professional classes think,. 
if both work and salary were stopped at irregular 
intervals for the same period of time? 


It is small wonder that many miners grow rest- 
less, and make demands on union headquarters to 


organize their districts. To prevent such attempts, 


the coal operators require employees to sign what 
are popularly nicknamed “yellow dogs.” These 
are contracts by which the employee agrees not 
to join any miners’ organization. Many protest 
that they signed, “because we couldn’t do nothing 
else but we still secretly favor the union.” 

“What can you do with men like that?” the coal 
operators ask. They have answered the question 
by hiring deputy sheriffs. We may perhaps char- 
acterize this as the second outstanding source of 
trouble in the coal area. Mr. England, the 
Attorney General of West Virginia, says that in 
the county of Logan, “they are employed chiefly 
for the purpose of preventing organization of the 
miners.” 

In West Virginia this payment of deputy sfrer- 
iffs by the coal operators is illegal both by the 
state statute and by common law. Yet this vio- 
lation of law is openly admitted by the coal 
operators. The practice has been condemned by 
a special commission appointed by the Governor 
of West Virginia. It has been opposed by For- 
mer Senator Kenyon in his report to the senate 
and it has been vigorously denounced by the Fed- 
eral Coal Commission. During the strike periods 
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deputy sheriffs are created by the wholesale. The 
sheriff of Fayette county, Pa., declares that dur- 
ing the period from April 1, 1922, to July 17, 
1923, he commissioned as deputies 6,180 men 
who were paid by the coal companies. Since 
only twenty-five hundred of them were employed 
at any one time, this meant one for every twelve 
miners. In Jefferson county, Alabama, there was 
one deputy sheriff for every sixteen miners. 


Highly educated or successful men cannot be 
secured for the task, so that low grade men, 
sometimes even criminals, are employed. For 
example, a responsible business man in one 
county gave me a signed statement saying, “If 
the deputies could be abolished, it would help our 
county, socially, morally, and religiously. All 
we would need to have would be one sheriff and 
perhaps one or two assistants paid by the county 
instead of two hundred. I don’t know of a deputy 
sheriff that I would want any of my family to 
associate with. They wouldn’t be safe. They 
are the worst element in the county. Ninety 
per cent of them are hard drinkers and immoral. 
I don’t know of one that isn’t a criminal. I 
wouldn’t live twenty-four hours any time the 
sheriff gave the order. He is king in this 
county.” Many other affidavits charged the dep- 
uty sheriffs with being immoral and ex-criminals. 
As an illustration of what this may mean, listen 
to a case cited by the acting sheriff of a county 
himself. He said that one of his deputy sheriffs 
entered a worker’s home while the husband was 
away, forcibly put his arm around the wife and 
said insulting things to her. The wife screamed 
and charged him with attempted rape. It was 
only after all the men had signed a protest, that 
he was transferred, but not discharged. 

In the third place, the right to freedom of 
speech is frequently abrogated in the coal district. 
For example the Attorney General of West Vir- 
ginia, Samuel B. Montgomery, formerly Com- 
missioner of Labor of the state, and Harry Bell, 
Grand Chancellor of the Knights of Pythias were 
prohibited from holding a meeting “to observe 
the fifty-ninth anniversary of the order, and to 
celebrate the anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln.” This action 
may have been taken because Samuel B. Mont- 
gomery had the support of labor in his campaign 
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for the governorship in the last election. The 
convention of the Knights of Pythias adopted a 
resolution calling it “unheard of, arbitrary and 
tyrannical.” One of the leading newspapers of 
the state, the Wheeling Intelligencer said of it: 


Sheriff (— ) has not only insulted the Knights 
of Pythias but he has also insulted the citizenship and 
the constitution of West Virginia. Logan County is a 
part of Wes* Virginia, and the law is just as applicable 
in that county as it is in Ohio, Jefferson, Mercer, or 
Cabell. 

The bill of rights of West Virginia is very clear on 
the matter of equal rights and free speech: “All men 
are, by nature, free and independent, and have certain 
and inherent rights with the means of acquiring and 
possessing property, and of pursuing and obtaining hap- 
piness and safety,” and “No law abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press, shall be passed,” and “the 
right of the people to assemble in a peaceable manner 

. Shall be held inviolate.” 

If the sheriff has ever read the bill of rights his 
actions show that it holds no meaning for him what- 
ever. He has taken into his hands not only the enforce- 
ment of the law as he sees fit, but also the power of 
changing and manufacturing laws to suit his immediate 
needs. 





Even more recently, in May 1923, deputy sher- 
iffs of one district interfered with a convention 
of ministers of the Free Will Baptist Church 
and ordered all those from a union county to 
leave. As a result the ministers were actually 

«compelled to return home. 

When the American Civil Liberties Union sent 
a group of three men to speak in Logan in March 
of this year, they were warned by the authorities 
that they could not hold the meeting. Maston 
White, a prominent citizen, then offered to let 
the speakers have his own yard for the meeting. 
It is reported that when the sheriff heard that a 
place to hold the meeting had been secured, he 
permitted the speaking on the courthouse steps 
but warned Maston White that he would hold 
him responsible. One week after this meeting 
White was brutally attacked and beaten by a 
cousin of the sheriff. A sworn statement which 
he made says, “Some of my friends told me after- 
wards that he kept beating me while I was un- 
conscious, and that they tried to intervene, but 
were warned away at the point of guns by men 
who were standing behind him. I suf- 
fered a fracture of the skull and one eye is still 
not fully recovered. The sheriff controls both 
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papers and I could not get a letter explaining the 
matter published. Knowing that it would be 
impossible to secure justice in the local court, I 
have not brought the matter even to trail.” 

A minister belonging to the First Baptist 
Church in Charlestown, who was _ formerly 
preaching in Logan county testifies in a signed 
affidavit that in going from his residence to the 
church the sheriff assaulted him and punched 
him in each side and said, “Be ——- —— sure 
you do nothing here but preach.” He added that 
he was twice held up by deputy sheriffs in Logan 
while he was on his way to the church, and 
forced to go home, and that from his personal 
knowledge no one has free speech in Logan 
county. 

In contrast to the obstacles which various 
organizations have met in holding meetings, it is 
difficult to find an instance where the Ku Klux 
Klan has been molested in the non-union dis- 
tricts. On the contrary, they frequently have 
held masked meetings. 

In spite of the prohibition of labor meetings, 
some union men or “red necks” as the coal own- 
ers call them, occasionally enter the districts. To 
prevent this, suspicious characters are arrested, 
or assaulted, or deported. This may be consid- 
ered the fourth outstanding difficulty in the coal 
area. Let us consider a few examples out of 
many. 

A widely known citizen, at present the chief 
clerk of the State Department of Mines in West 
Virginia, stated that in 1920 he went to Logan 
as Chancellor of the Knights of Pythias. He 
was to initiate a man into the order. That night 
at the hotel the sheriff of the county entered his 
room dead drunk, accused him of being a labor 
agitator, and struck at him with his fists. By 
escaping from the hotel and staying with a friend 
he was not injured. 

Mr. G———-, a representative of the Lincoln 
Life Insurance Company claims that while he 
was in a hotel at Logan, the sheriff tried to break 
into his room at two o’clock in the night. Hear- 
ing the noise, G— said, “You can’t get in here, 
this room is occupied.” A voice replied, “The 
h— I can’t,” whereupon G— phoned for aid 
from the office. In a few minutes there was a 
knock on the door. Thinking it was someone 


from the hotel management, he opened the door 
and was immediately attacked by the sheriff. He 
was beaten up so badly that the medical bills 
alone cost him $300. However, he brought suit 
in the United States court and finally received 
$2,500. Only those who live outside the state 
can sue for damages in the Federal court and it 
is said that none have ever been collected against 
the sheriff in the local court. 

M. F. Allen from Virginia brought suit against 
the same sheriff in the Federal court claiming he 
was assaulted, his nose broken and eye injured. 
A jury awarded him $2,500 and costs. In the 
case of a travelling salesman from Philadelphia, 
the sheriff was compelled to pay $600 and costs 
after a jury trial. At the present time three other 
suits are pending against him. One must re- 
member that these examples are probably from 
one of the worst districts and so are not typical 
of all. Nevertheless in these cases violence was 
used against non-union men, most of them travel- 
ling salesmen. Actual union agents who believe 
they have a lawful right in the coal districts feel 
their situation is exceedingly precarious in a large 
number of counties. 

In the fifth place, the power of the state and 
even of the Federal court has been invoked to 
prohibit what ordinarily is lawful. Various in- 
junctions forbid all mass meetings, prohibit the 
use of money which might be expended for union- 
ization, and deny the right of peaceful picketing. 
The United States District court in West Vir- 
ginia even went so far as to prohibit strikers 


‘from living in tent colonies of their own or from 


being furnished food. The same court in another 
case went so far as to prohibit the defendants 
from letting anyone know anywhere that a strike 
existed in the Pond Creek Field. Many of these 
injunctions have later been abrogated by the 
higher courts, but the damage has already been 
committed. 

We do not need to blame authorities or indi- 
viduals that such conditions exist; all sides are 
guilty including the public. But should we not 
realize that conflict is inevitable as long as auto- 
cratic industry remains? Autocratic industry 
breeds autocratic action, and autocratic action 
breeds revolution or war. We need to democra- 
tize industry. Fundamental in doing so is the 
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necessity for an authoritative standard which is 
recognized by all to be just. Today we have no 
such industrial code. Instead we have two dia- 
metrically different concepts of right. 


1. The coal operators believe that they have 
the sanction of law to refuse to employ a 
union man or even permit him to agitate in 
the district. 

. The United Mine Workers believe that they 
have the constitutional right to organize 
anywhere. 


The fundamental issue is over the rightful 
power and use of private property. The capital- 
ists in the coal fields have been unduly infiuenced 
by economic laws and forces which may have 
been valid in the past, but have become intolerable 
for the present day. In their tactics against labor 
are they not unconsciously practicing the motto, 
“Praise God and keep your dice loaded”? Tech- 
nically and legally they may be right. The slave 
owner was technically and legaily right when he 
pursued Dred Scott with bloodhounds and guns, 
but he was morally wrong. Society must not 
mistake the side of law for the side of God. In 
the past they have been by no means synonymous. 


As things stand today, have we not violated 
the human rights of the miners in at least the 
following ways 


(a) By tolerating unjust leases and feudalism. 

(b) By failing to provide steady work. 

(c) By inadequate accident and compensation 
laws. 

(d) By resorting to coercion with deputy 
sheriffs. 

(e) By prohibiting lawful meetings. 
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(f) By arbitrary injunctions. 

(g) By refusing to permit some form of 
democratic organization within the coal 
industry in the non-union fields. 


Remember that in many of these districts over 
fifty per cent of the miners are American born 
citizens. Some of their ancestors fought in the 
Revolution. In some ways their contribution to 
our society may be more important than that of 
some of the rest of us. They actually produce. 
They are rendering a basic service to the nation. 
They are furnishing us with the motive power 
for industry and transportation, with the light and 
heat for our homes. Rather than ignore them, 
or oppress them, or handle them like serfs, should 
we not treat them as honored citizens, worthy of 
generous consideration? In industry should we 
not change our emphasis from mechanics to 
humanics? 

Most of us rather enjoy analyzing the failures 
of a remote district, the weaknesses of the other 
person’s industry. But should the situation not 
have meaning for us? We may well ask our- 
selves: 


1. Are we any more capable of recognizing the 
weaknesses of the industrial mechanism of 
our locality than the coal owners are of 
theirs? 

. In cases of industrial unrest, should we not 
strive to call in an impartial investigator ? 

. Do we always secure both sides of indus- 
trial conflict at first hand from the union 
leaders and the employers? 

. Are we willing, day in and day out, to place 
the rights of the nation above our own needs 
and desires? 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA* 


W. P. Hamrick 


HE FOUR great industrial enterprises in 
South Carolina are: textile, cotton seed 
oil, lumber and phosphate. According to 
the last report made by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, there are invested in these enterprises 


* Taken from an address delivered at the South Carolina Con- 
ference for Social Work. 


today approximately two hundred seventy million 
dollars, turning out an annual product valued at 
three hundred five million dollars, which employ 
approximately ninety-five thousand people with 
an annual payroll of approximately sixty million 
It is evident then that, while it is con- 


dollars. 
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ceded that farming is the greatest single industry 
in this state, the industrial enterprises represent 
a large part of the wealth and have a great deal 
to do with influencing the political, educational, 
economic and social conditions. 

We realize something of the value of cotton to 
humanity when we turn back the pages of history 
and find recorded the facts that in the year 1748 
there were among the exports of Charleston, S. 
C., seven bags of cotton-wool, and that trifling 
shipments from that port were likewise made in 
1754 and 1757. In 1784 it is recorded that eight 
bags shipped to England were seized at the Cus- 
tom House as fraudulently entered ; cotton not be- 
ing a product of the United States. The export 
of 1790, as returned, was eighty-one bags, and 
the entire cotton crop of the United States at 
that time was probably less than the product of 
some single plantation in this day. Though the 
plant grew and produced abundantly, yet the 
enormous labor required to separate the seed 
from the tiny handful of fibers prevented its ex- 
tensive and profitable cultivation. Separating a 
pound of fiber from the seed was an average day’s 
work. It seemed that the limit of American cot- 
ton cultivation had been fully reached when 
Whitney’s invention of a machine known as the 
“Cotton Gin” for separating the seed speedily 
revolutionized the industry of our slave-holding 
states and the commerce and manufactures of the 
world as well. By means of this machine the 
annual production of cotton in the Southern 
States alone has been increased from some 5,000 
bales in 1793 to from 10,000,000 to 16,000,000 at 
the present time. 

Although textile products have been manufac- 
tured for hundreds of years, it is only since 1800 
that the manufacture of textiles became a separate 
industry. Aided by the cotton gin, the cotton 
crop enormously increased, adding to the wealth 
of all the states producing it. Along with the 
growth in cotton production came new demand 
for slaves. Here a real danger to the Republic 
arose, which terminated in the Civil War. Dur- 
ing this period industry was nearly killed in the 
South, and its commerce was destroyed. The 
Government did all in its power to promote the 
raising of a variety of provisions rather than 
cotton. Trading between the North and South 
was practically cut off, hence every home became 


a manufacturing plant. On many a plantation 
and often in the towns, homespun was woven and 
dyed, leather was tanned and worked into foot- 
gear, straw plaited, baskets woven, and wooden 
ware contrived, while rough carpentry and black- 
smithing were applied to making what wassindis- 
pensable. Thus life was maintained. 

Then, following the War, came the problem 
of Reconstruction. Time and industry had well- 
nigh repaired the material damage wrought by 
the War, when, in the year of 1876 the Nation 
took on a new spirit. There came in earnest a 
reconstruction of industries, an adjustment of 
new sources of supply to new processes of manu- 
facture, a coordination of means of transporta- 
tion, an adaptation of national vision to the new 
order of things. One of the main factors in 
bringing about this new order was the National 
Fair held in Philadelphia this same year when 
for the first time thousands looked upon the prod- 
ucts and processes representing the trade and 
manufactures of not only our own states, but 
that of foreign countries. The whole affair acted 
as a stimulant to American industry and agri- 
culture. It was also the means of bringing about 
a remarkable change in the educational system of 
our country. The school exhibits sent from other 
Nations were a revelation in the matter of sani- 
tary school surroundings and hygienic conditions. 

Growth has been most rapid in a section that 
was formerly the most backward. Seven years 
after the South was freed from negro domina- 
tion, and the negro forced to abandon politics 
and turn to his former occupation of cultivat- 
ing the soil, the cotton production of the South 
increased each year. Steam and electricity com- 
bined with free labor have completely trans- 
formed the South, until today it is recognized as 
one of the chief industrial sections of America. 

So much then for the growth and development 
of industry during the days which were most 
critical in the history of our Nation. Let us con- 
sider some of the problems which the industry of 
this state has had to face during the last 35 or 40 
years. In the old days the farmer with his wife 
and usually a large number of children worked 
in the field from sunrise to sunset. Their home 
was a log cabin, their food three times a day, 
bacon, cornbread and peas. While in their veins 
ran the trie Anglo-Saxon blood, yet living far 
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back in the interior, practically isolated from the 
outside world, looked upon with disgust by the 
great planters of the state, they soon became 
reconciled to the free and easy, careless and in- 
different life. They were poorly educated, igno- 
rant of the problems of the world, and fiercely 
Democratic. As the mills grew, great numbers 
of these people either tired of the farm, or find- 
ing themselves complete failures in the tilling of 
soil, wandered into the mill villages seeking em- 
ployment. Cheap and poorly erected as were 
many of the old-time mill houses, yet they were 
palaces compared to the old log cabin on the farm. 
Living was cheap, and a salary of $3.00 a week 
for 72 hours work was considered good pay. 
Mill work presented an especial attraction to the 
man with a large family, as employment could 
be found for not only his wife but his children. 
Some 25% or 30% of the number of operatives 
were children under 14 years of age, many of 
them as young as 10 years. Religious services 
were held by people of different faith, either 
jointly or separately in one church building. Edu- 
cation was a thing looked upon by the mill people 
as something to which only the rich were entitled, 
therefore, very rarely could there be found a 
school building in a mill village. 

One of the great problems in the mill village 
was that of health and sanitary conditions. No 
nurse was employed and very little attention was 
given to sanitation. When an epidemic of a 
disease broke out, even such as measles, it usually 
meant the loss of many lives by the time it had 
run its course. We had no idea how to combat 
such a disease, hence every household was left 
to its own resources. Such things as play- 
grounds, community buildings, or even com- 
munity gatherings for entertainment and social 
times were unheard of. The people were left to 
themselves to find such amusement and pastime 
as best suited their desires. The long hours of 
work in the mill left little time or desire for 
recreation; and those of the more rugged and 
rough type, who sought diversion from their 
work, spent the night hours in drinking, gambling 
and fighting. 

Such were the early stages in the development 
of industry. Little attention was given to the 
conserving of human resources or to the general 
conditions under which employees worked and 
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lived. Industrial pioneers were confronted by 
such complex problems, and so occupied were 
they in the development of processes that only 
slight consideration could be given to the human 
side of cloth making. It was a subject not in- 
cluded in their daily routine of activities, nor did 
they know what could be done in this direction. 
But times have changed, the last twenty years 
being the most marked. With the development 
of industry and the gradual perfection of the 
product, the attention of the industrial manager 
was drawn naturally to the finer details of cloth 
making, respecting efficiency and economic pro- 
duction ; and from his investigation and study of 
the economic situation were evolved many 
changes, which have revolutionized practices, 
processes and equipment. 

Today the textile industry of this state alone 
employs nearly 67,000 persons, of which number 
only 3,842, or about 5%, are under sixteen years 
of age. Every endeavor is being made through- 
out the industry to create in the plant, home and 
community, environments which will contribute 
to the workman’s happiness, health and comfort, 
to foster within him a spirit of contentment and 
cooperative interest in his work, and to insure 
him against injury and physical disability which 
may affect his earning power or his standing as 
an efficient producer. The leaders of industry 
have been quick to recognize and appreciate the 
many helpful agencies in the upbuilding of in- 
dustrial life. They have been classified as essen- 
tial features in successful and efficient plant man- 
agement. Therefore, every possible and fair 
assistance has been given to the support of their 
work. Modern church, school, community, Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. buildings have been 
erected and equipped. Medical dispensaries, with 
the services of registered nurses, and free medical 
and dental clinics are provided and kept up by 
many of our mills for the benefit of general health 
and sanitary conditions. Play-grounds and 
kindergartens for the proper growth and develop- 
ment of both mind and body of our little ones 
are also provided. 

So much has been said during the many indus- 
trial conferences held for the last few years 
regarding the specific duties of each of these 
agencies and many others not mentioned, and also 
of the direct influence for good they have had 
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upon community life, that we are all acquainted 
with the great change which has taken place in 
the present day mill village. Surely we will agree 
that all have had a great share in attaining the 
present industrial, social and economic condition. 

Through years of experience, we have together 
learned the disappointment of failure and the joy 
of success. We have at last come to that point 
where we are becoming better acquainted with, 
and more ready to accept and put into practice, 
the essentials of progress. Abraham Lincoln 
said: “Back of every tool, art, law and liberty, 
stands a great man, therefore the real business 


of this Republic is the manufacture of quality 
men,” and therefore, I believe it to be the busi- 
ness of industry to make cloth, of course, or 
whatever the product might be, but also to pro- 
duce “quality men.” 

Surely, better times are coming. We have at 
last reached an industrial age when we realize 
there can be no brotherhood of man unless there 
is a brotherhood in industry. Good-will is taking 
the place of hate. Labor, capital, and ability are 
becoming better friends ; and although none of us 
are perfect, and still have much to learn, we are 
marching in the right direction. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
Georce B. Locan 


Despite the efforts of governmental authorities 
and social workers, the problem of the migrant 
has become more and more acute, until at present 
the number of men and boys riding around the 
country on freight trains, and living on what they 
can beg or steal, is placed at almost two million. 
Towne Nylander of Princeton, writing in the 
American Journal of Sociology for September on 
“The Migratory Population of the United States,” 
believes two factors to be responsible for this 
condition, namely, a lack of understanding of 
what hobos and tramps really are, and a lack of 
insight into the causes that promote vagrancy. 
He takes up in detail the various types of migrants 
and the reasons for their existence, and offers 
suggestions as to the checking and control of the 
problem. 

Cs 


The Klan again, this time as “An American 
Fascismo.” The core of the whole matter is eco- 
nomic, says Arthur Corning White in the Novem- 
ber Forum. White-collar workers, caught help- 
lessly between the opposing forces of Labor and 
Capital in an era of diminishing returns, have 
despaired of ballots as restorers of their waning 
prosperity, and, observing only the apparent ra- 
paciousness of labor, have attacked it as the 
enemy, with more than half an eye to what has 
been going on in Italy. The body of the Klan is 
still only half-conscious of this purpose, but with- 
out leaders of vision and integrity it is likely some 
day to run dangerously amuck. 


“We must educate our masters,” said a British 
premier some years ago. Today our civilization 
is economic; the workers are our masters; and 
education consists in training the industry of man, 
in all its varieties, to the highest pitch of ex- 
cellence it is capable of attaining. We must get 
at the inner man through his work, and so end 
the long divorce between industry and what we 
are pleased to call culture. Only thus can the 
despised ethics of workmanship be restored, and 
culture of a new quality and a higher level 
created. So writes L. P. Jacks on “The Educa- 
tion of Industry” in the October Yale Review. 
His discussion, as always, is thoughtful and pro- 
vocative of thought. 

* * * 


“Can Machines make us Free?’ Yes, reply 
William Bassett and Ernst Jonson in two oppo- 
sitive arguments in the October Forum. They 
agree: on the answer, but on little else. The 
former holds that the worker is not the slave of 
his machine but the proud master of it, his labor 
lighter, his craftsmanship better, and his leisure 
longer than ever before—in short, that the me- 
chanical inventions of this age have already 
emancipated him Mr. Johnson sees the conditions 
of modern industry as merely an unpleasant pre- 
liminary to real freedom. He thinks the laborer 
and capitalist alike are unhappy, one cut off from 
his former economic security and social dignity, 
and the other, encircled with discontent, afraid 
for his power and on the defensive. But in- 
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dustrial democracy is a delusion: liberty for both 
parties is to come through a beneficent paternalism 
under which the owners are to love, govern, and 
discipline their workers like children. 

Five years ago the International Labor Organ- 
ization, created by the Versailles treaty, held a 
conference at Washington to plan the establish- 
ment and application of the eight-hour day over 
most of the world. The Convention agreed upon 
there is summarized in the leading article of the 
Political Science Quarterly for September by 
Herbert Feis, who treats its later history, the 
reasons for its ratification thus far by only five 
governments, and the present status of labor legis- 
lation in other countries. His study will be con- 
cluded in the December issue. 

** * 

“Now That They Have It”—what are they 
going to do with it? “It” is the eight-hour day 
in steel, and Rose C. Feld tells in the October 
Century how the liberated mill-workers have be- 
gun to spend thir spare time. A year is not long 
in which to draw conclusions, but she finds that 
they are using their leisure much as the plumber 
or bookkeeper uses his—neither in dashing madly 
to libraries and concerts nor in draining the dregs 
of vice, but in such innocuous pursuits as build- 
ing garages, raising vegetables, playing ball with 
the kids, and getting in their wives’ way around 
the house, with a little bootlegging and joy-riding 
on the side. In short, they have created no new 
“problem” for us sociologists to worry about. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN BOSTON 


eighteen hundred fifty courses of 
study open to working men and women of 
Greater Boston have been listed in the second 
annual catalog, “Educational Opportunities of 
Greater Boston,” published by the Prospect 
Union Educational Exchange of Cambridge. The 
information has been collected from the catalogs 


Over 
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and reports of one hundred and thirty accredited 
schools and social agencies of Greater Boston. 
Instruction in almost every subject is offered, 
special attention being given to part-time and 
evening opportunities suitable for persons who 
can devote but a small part of their day or eve- 
ning to study. The president of the Prospect 
Union Association is Dr. James Ford, of the 
Department of Social Ethics, Harvard University. 

In addition to this information service, the 
Educational Exchange offers free vocational 
counselling and educational advice to men and 
women of Greater Boston. Since its beginning 
in September, 1923, over four hundred persons 
have been served by the Director of the Ex- 
change, Charles A. Gates. 


A STUDY OF EMPLOYMENT 


The Russell Sage Foundation has just com- 
pleted a five-year study of employment methods, 
needs, and agencies. The investigation covered 
seventy cities in thirty-one states and Canada. 
Some of the pertinent facts brought out by this 
survey might be summarized as follows: 


1. Averaging good and bad years, 10 to 12 per 
cent of all the workers in the United States (sev- 
eral millions of men and women) are out of work 
all of the time; 

2. Widespread unemployment is now a con- 
stant phenomenon with far-reaching economic, 
social, psychological and moral bearings ; 

3. In seeking work through certain types of 
commercial or fee-charging employment bureaus 
—particularly those dealing with unskilled and 
casual labor—thousands of men and women are 
being exploited ; 

4. Public employment bureaus or exchanges 
can make a material contribution toward the 
solution of this and other phases of the ever- 
recurring problem of unemployment. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, pr ms, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 


ings, and Lage oe ng in any distinctive as- 
eid; 


pect of the 


(3) special results of 
study and research. 





THE NOOSE OF DARWIN AND THE NECK OF ORTHODOXY 


Rosert Watson WINSTON 


OME FIFTY years ago when sea and rocks 
S were only partially explored and yet enough 
had been uncovered to disprove our child- 
hood myths, the age of the world, the creation of 
Adam and Eve, Noah’s Flood and the like, it was 
greatly feared that subsequent research and ex- 
perimentation would finish the job for religion. 
Thus, in a discussion of Christianity, about that 
time running in the North American Review, this 
question was quite challengingly addressed to 
William E. Gladstone by Robert G. Ingersoll: 
“How can the neck of orthodoxy escape the noose 
of Darwin?” 

In the light of the subsequent half century of 
scientific research and religious readjustment, it 
is my purpose to show—science herself being 
judge—that the corpse of Christianity is not 
dangling from the noose of Darwin and to assure 
some trembling Christians if I may that evolution 
is not inconsistent with faith in God, a spirit, and 
in Christ-—our perfect elder brother—the fullest 
expression of God to His other earthly children. 
Theology and tradition, it must be admitted, have 
fared but badly since Darwin and other biologists 
began to explore land and sea, to lay bare the 
secrets of nature; but religion, the right relation 
of man to God, is, I submit, more firmly fixed 
than ever, as a consequence of the research and 
experimentation which men feared would be its 
undoing. 

Though the Darwinian theory at first made 
little stir in the world—Lamarck and other natu- 
ralists having long before covered the same 
ground—very soon Darwin’s marvellous book, 
The Origin of Species, was on every tongue ; the 
~* Since retiring from practice, at the age of sixty, Robert Wat- 
North Carclion, end daring te inat.twe sommers aitending Wi 
Scones, Mame ke sushiprtne “Sule Gaeta aed’ Stare me 
ters over with a number of scientists including Mayo of ‘Pons. 
sylvania University; Kallew of New York School of Psychical 


Research; and Raymond Lull of Yale. That life is purposeful 
and not heghemeel ted God, the Spirit, controls the world, is 


the author’s conclusion.—The Editors. 


vast array of evidence collected and presented by 
Darwin, his reverent attitude toward life, his 
manifest desire to get at the truth, not to exploit 
himself, carried conviction and established the 
theory of evolution among scientists as firmly as 
the theory of gravitation. How careful Christians 
should be to investigate so stubborn a fact before 
wagering their all on its falsity; and yet how 
fortunate that a fact so well attested really con- 
firms one’s faith in God. 

Sometimes confusing evolution with philoso- 
phy, we laymen imagine that Darwin deals with 
the origin of life. This of course he does not 
do. As to the origin of life, Darwin had no de- 
cided opinion further than at one time to declare 
that he was a theist—his work has to do with the 
origin of species, not with the origin of life. 
When we consider the origin of life, we find 
present-day scientists agreeing that it cannot be 
accounted for by natural causes, a fact which in 
itself lays the foundation for God. 

True, scientists of an earlier day held quite an 
opposite view from this, they were confident that 
life would be created in the laboratory or that 
self-created life would be uncovered in the sea. 
Thus Aristotle concluded that the sea must have 
generated fish and reptiles. Richter, Helmholtz 
and Lord Kelvin suggested that the germs of life 
came to our earth embossed in meteorites. Other 
over-zealous biologists claim that life-stuff is even 
now in the making; indeed Huxley saw in 
“bathybius”—a jelly-like substance fished from 
the bottom of the sea—this long-looked for self- 
creating protoplasm; it proved however to be 
calcium salts and the laugh was on the great 
naturalist. Huxley also suggested that as heat is 
convertible into electricity, electricity into mag- 
netism and magnetism into mechanical force so 
the same great law may be applicable to the living 
world. 
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But the prevailing opinion to-day is that of 
Professor Thompson of Aberdeen University and 
Professor Geddes of St. Andrews: “We do not 
know anything in regard to the origin of life.” 
In a word the confidence of early biologists and 
of some later ones, inspired no doubt by the 
investigations of Darwin, that the basis of the 
life-process is material, that the spiritual is a 
myth, that there is no First Cause—which science 
would eventually demonstrate—seems to have 
passed away. 

II 

It would be difficult to overstate Darwin’s 
worth to man: he humbled a proud and pompous 
world and made all flesh kin. The consciousness 
that all living creatures are akin, that evolution is 
the law not only of politics and religion but also 
of life itself is perhaps mankind’s longest step. 
This was Darwin’s contribution to knowledge—a 
contribution which, far from contradicting, veri- 
fies the idea of life being a process, a growth, as 
laid down by Jesus: First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear. If man is the 
culmination of the process of life he ought in 
both origin and growth to illustrate the life prin- 
ciple. One single act of creation does not seem to 
accord with this idea of growth as do many suc- 
cessive stages of development. But Darwin, not 
content with the theory of evolution, went further 
and endeavored to prove that evolution is due to 
natural causes. 

While scientists agree that Darwin’s theory is 
correct many of them assert that his reason for 
the theory is not correct and although he supplied 
the mechanism of life he did not supply its pur- 
pose. At this point not a few scientists assert that 
Darwinism has failed. Had Darwin contented 
himself with proof of his theory—that all life 
has a common source—without undertaking to 
ascribe natural causes for its development he 
would be above criticism. But when he declared 
that natural selection, and not some immediate 
deeper impulse within, shaped the destiny of life 
we cannot follow him. 

A believer in God, Darwin necessarily made 
use of God as the creator of life. After that one 
divine event however God apparently disappeared 
from the earth and its affairs and has not since 
reappeared. While in a sense therefore God 


mediately created man, He did not immediately 
create him. In short Darwin does not find God 
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this side the protoplasm—after the protoplasm, 
all else is natural, all species, fish, birds, man and 
the rest, having originated by natural selection and 
by the law of the survival of the fittest. The idea 
was that God made matter, but as matter could 
not, suo vigore, take on life God impregnated 
matter with life. Having done this God left this 
living matter to work out its own salvation. 

The Christian idealist here joins issue with 
Darwin for he feels that God is nearer to man 
than the protoplasm—indeed that God is in the 
very atom. And to some extent, biology confirms 
this faith since biologists declare that “even the 
amoeba is no fool.” The idealist is unwilling to 
have God displaced in the life-process by chance 
or what Darwin calls natural selection. Agreeing 
with Darwin that the protoplasm was the thought 
of God made objective he nevertheless insists that, 
from everlasting to everlasting, God had man in 
mind ; that God the Spirit was in and of the thing 
we call life, shaping the life process until it 
finally attained the genius of Shakespeare, the 
perfection of Jesus. 

Leplace is said to have replied to Napoleon 
when asked if Mecanique Celeste made no men- 
tion of God: “Cette hypothese n’est pas neces- 
saire.” Darwin did not go so far, he was too wise 
to undertake to account for man without God. 
Darwin hypothecated life—thereby admitting 
God ; since, in the last analysis life is spirit. But, 
as Prof. Conklin so well says, “There is a greater 
manifestation of the omnipotence, omnipresence, 
omniscience of an Infinite Being in the process 
of evolution than in that of creation itself.” 
Darwin himself indeed at one time “felt compelled 
to look to a First Cause” ; spoke of “the extreme 
difficulty or impossibility of conceiving of the 
wonderful universe as the result of blind chance 
or necessity.” 

In so far therefore as Jesus and Darwin look 
upon life as a growth they do not differ, except 
Jesus plants Himself on God—the everliving, 
toiling Spirit. While Darwin’s theory—growth 
and development—dethrones the Babylonian God 
who dwells apart yet it is not in disharmony with 
the God of Jesus. “Grow in grace,” Paul ad- 
monishes, following Jesus, “Be ye perfect even 
as I am perfect.” The difference between the 
teachings of Jesus and the theory of Darwin is 
this: To Jesus the Spirit was immanent in the 
life process ; to Him always the body is the temple 
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of the Holy Ghost, whereas to Darwin nature and 
natural laws were all sufficient. The difference is 
fundamental: To the one the every act of a 
human being is a miracle from within; to the 
other life upon the earth began somehow in 
miracle and has since developed by natural causes. 


III 


So vital to the origin of species did Darwin con- 
sider natural selection he entitled his work The 
Origin of Species, by Means of Natural Selection. 
It must follow therefore that if the origin of 
species did not occur from natural causes but in 
some other way, inexplicable to science, Darwin 
has failed to disprove a design in nature, and the 
matter of God or no God in the life-process is still 
at large. In the April Atlantic Monthly Vernon 
Kellogg declares that “while Darwin upset 
Lamarckism as an explanation of evolution the 
new knowledge of environment and heredity has 
largely upset Darwinism.” Again: “For the truth 
is that although we know much more about evolu- 
tion than we did fifty years ago we are distinctly 
less confident concerning the causal explanation 
of evolution than we were half a century ago.” 
And still again: “Aimost all paleontologists be- 
lieve that there must be something that drives 
evolution in more or less fixed lines and must ac- 
cept some mystic inherent driving factor such as 
the elan vital. Evolution it must be fairly con- 
fessed would welcome a discovery to take place 
of this elan vital.” 

As is well known two great scientists, Wallace 
and Agassiz, differed with Darwin and so did 
Asa Gray the botanist, each maintaining that life 
has a spiritual basis. It was Agassiz who said “I 
cannot repeat too emphatically that there is not a 
single fact in embryology to justify the assump- 
tion that the laws of development, now known to 
be so definite and precise for every animal, have 
ever been less so, or have ever been allowed to 
run into each other. The philosopher’s stone is 
no more to be found in the organic than the inor- 
ganic world and we shall seek as vainly to trans- 
fer the lower types into the higher ones by any 
of our theories as did the alchemist of old to 
change the baser metals into gold.” 

Wallace (without whose consent Darwin re- 
fused to publish his Origin of Species, because, as 
was admitted, the former had anticipated Dar- 
win’s discovery) insisted that evolution had no 


connection with man’s soul or spirit. “I was a 
thorough and complete materialist,” he declared, 
“but facts are stubborn things and the facts beat 
me.” And so he died a convinced spiritualist. 
The omnipotence of lifeless matter as the be- 
ginning of things was to Tyndall “a disquieting 
circumstance,” and a “disquieting circumstance” 
it has remained to this day, changing the minds of 
many materialists to the spiritual—John Bur- 
roughs, for example, never getting away from 
Paley’s illustration of the watch. Since the death 
of Huxley in 1895, as H. M. Tichenor, in The 
Survival of the Fittest, asserts, the spiritual in- 
terpretation of life has won notable conquests 
over the materialistic among scientific men. 


Marvelous ingenuity has been exhibited by 
some biologists in their search for a cause of 
activity in the life-process; Darwin called it 
“natural selection”; Jung, the “libido”; Bergson, 
“elan vital”—the vital impulse. To some ma- 
terialists it is the “itch,” or the “cosmic urge” ; to 
others, “the beneficent influence that bathes us.” 
To the believer in a spiritual power, above chance 
and change, it is God, the Spirit. For as well 
might one “try to explain the play of Hamlet as 
due to an explosion or a series of explosions in 
a printing office” as to explain a human being 
without an indwelling God. 

Subjected to ridicule, called “frog spawn,” “the 
gospel of dirt,” its illustrations (the black bear 
that turned into a whale, and others) bringing no 
end of annoyance to its author, Darwin’s theory 
has nevertheless won a complete victory. It may 
be noted that Darwin worked out by experimenta- 
tion what Hegel and other Christian philosophers 
of an earlier day had discovered a priori: Ac- 
tivity is self-caused change—a quality not only 
belonging to a thing but beginning in, and coming 
out of it. This doctrine Jesus taught and lived 
upon the earth; but his followers could not then 
and cannot now understand that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you. 

In vain did philosophy assail the citadel of 
ignorance and superstition till Bacon and Darwin 
came. A priori arguments may satisfy the few 
but the many must be shown—and Darwin had 
the goods. 

Evolution would have been accepted sooner no 
doubt had not mankind loathed the idea of kinship 
with the monkey. Why this loathing, even. from 
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an aesthetical viewpoint, it is difficult to see—a 
matter of a million or two years ought certainly 
to purify any strain of blood. Besides, as Prof. 
Jordan points out: “Apes and man have diverged 
from the same primitive stock—ape-like, man- 
like, but not exactly the one or the other. No 
apes nor monkeys now extant could apparently 
have been ancestors of primitive man. None can 
ever develop into man.” In other words, the 
“Missing Link” is still missing: “Man and the 
present anthropoids are descendants along distinct 
lines of some extinct common ancestor. This an- 
cestor has yet, if ever, to be found. 

Bishop Butler in his “Analogy,” evidently hav- 
ing in mind St. Francis d’Assisi’s addressing the 
ass as “my Brother the Donkey,” puts the matter 
thus: “Suppose that it were implied in the natu- 
ral immortality of brutes that they must arrive at 
great attainments and become like us rational and 
moral agents; even this would be no difficulty 
since we know not what living powers and ca- 
pacities they may be endowed with. And if pride 
causes us to deem it an indignity that our race 
should have proceeded by propagation from an 
ascending scale of inferior organisms, why should 
it be a more repulsive idea to have sprung im- 
mediately from something less than man in brain 
and body than to have been fashioned according 
to the expression of Genesis, Chap. 2, V. 7: “out 
of the dust of the ground?” In fine an ancestral 
tree of some fifty million years with God as 
propositus in whose branches are sundry dis- 
reputable but collateral relatives is quite as honor- 
able as a tree of only six thousand years originat- 
ing in a handful of dirt. 

How ennobling the concept of a Divine Evolu- 
tion: the atom; the indwelling spirit; the strug- 
gle; the ascending scale; millions upon millions 
of intervening years; man and his plaything 
world; death another name for life; back again 
to God. 

IV 

If in search of a natural for a divine purpose in 
the life process some biologists have made too 
heavy a draft upon human credulity, so in the 
opposite direction have the literalists who main- 
tain that every word in the Bible is inspired. Mr. 
Bryan, for example, thinks that “the evolutionary 
hypothesis is the only thing that has menaced 
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religion since the birth of Christ”; apparently 
forgetting that men have been saying the same 
thing since modern science began. 

Three centuries ago Gallileo was contending 
that the earth revolves about the sun. One of his 
opponents was satisfied that this, of all heresies 
was the “most abominable, the most pernicious, 
the most scandalous” ; argument against “the im- 
mortality of the soul, the existence of God and 
the incarnation, should be tolerated sooner than 
an argument to prove that the earth moved.” 
According to the orthodox of that day the doc- 
trine “upset the whole basis of theology: vitiated 
the whole Christian plan of salvation; if you be- 
lieve it you must give up the Bible, for does not 
the Bible say that the sun stood still for Joshua ?” 
Martin Luther had this to say: “People gave ear 
to an upstart astrologer who strove to show that 
the earth revolved. The fool wishes to reverse 
the entire science of astronomy.” John Calvin 
quoted the ninety-third psalm, “the world also is 
established and cannot be moved,” and asked, 
“Who will venture to place the authority of 
Copernicus above that of the Holy Spirit?” Yet 
the doctrine of Gallileo is not only incorporated 
into universal knowledge but the church is the 
stronger for it. 

Again, for teaching that the rainbow could be 
explained by natural laws and was not a “sign 
set in the heavens” Bacon was imprisoned four- | 
teen years; Franklin’s lightning rod was de- 
nounced : “it attempted to control the artillery of 
heaven” ; Newton’s laws of gravitation were pro- 
claimed as atheistic: “they substituted law for the 
direct action of God upon his works” ; John Wes- 
ley and Richard Baxter, author of “The Saints 
Rest,” were convinced that to give up belief in 
witchcraft was to give up belief in the Bible; the 
use of anaesthetics in obstetrical cases was bitterly 
fought as evading God’s curse on woman: “in 
sorrow shalt thou bring forth children.” The 
fight was won only when Simpson its advocate, 
reminded his opponents that in Gen. Chap. 2, 
v. 21 (first record of a surgical operation) it 
appears that God, before taking the rib from 
Adam’s side “caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam.” 

Geology, within the memory of living man, was 
called “a dark art, dangerous, and disreputable, an 
awful evasion of the testimony of revelation”; a 
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great church synod at Paris once denounced the 
study of both law and medicine : the knowledge of 
law being hurtful to the Canonists, medicine de- 
tracting from the office of the priest. 

At Pinehurst one Sunday, I asked a little negro 
to carry my golf clubs: “No suh, Boss! Dey puts 
us in jail fur caddyin’ on Sundays.” And yet on 
the Bible Sabbath, which we now call Saturday, 
the same little fellow had caddied unmolested. 
Why do not Christians obey the Bible: “Remem- 
ber that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” By 
what authority or reason except to commemorate 
the Resurrection did the Catholic authorities in 
the fourth century annul this fourth command- 
ment and substitute the present Sunday for the 
Bible Sabbath, transferring to it many features of 
the real Sabbath; and why should Protestant 
churches follow the Catholics in this matter? To 
be literalists and consistent must we not turn 
Seventh Day Adventists or Hebrew? If Paul’s 
reply—that this would be but “bondage to beg- 
garly elements”—be urged, why do not other 
literal interpretations-the account of the creation 
of man, of the creation of the earth, and of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies—fall under a 
like condemnation. 

These illustrations are given not because there 
can be pleasure in evidence of such human short- 
sightedness on the part of sincere and honest men 
but because I would not wish to be charged with 
generalizing from insufficient evidence. Besides, 
they give point to the caution of Charles Kings- 
ley : “The God who satisfies our conscience ought 
more or less to satisfy our reason also.” Although 
guided more by reason and less by emotion than 
ever before men nevertheless are now getting 
further and further away from a Godless creation. 
Prof. Conklin voices the thought of modern 
science when he declares that, “under the blight- 
ing influence of atheism there would be no ptir- 
pose or value in labor and suffering; life would 
not be worth living.” Indeed as has been said 
man cut loose from the spiritual exhibits the 
writhings of the human soul under inexorable 
conditions of its own existence. 


Vv 
Is it Chesterfield who declares that a gentle- 
man never changes his politics or his religion? 
Nevertheless I am about to suggest that in the 


matter of religion it is time for a new alignment. 
Evolution and other scientific discoveries, having 
given a wrench to the old processes of thought, 
multitudes are today at sea. Will there be any 
balm in Gilead until Christians adjust themselves 
to the changed conditions? If Bible lixeralists, 
must they not line up with the churches of 
miracle, mystery and authority? If intellectual- 
ists they can solve religious difficulties for them- 
selves. 

An incident related of two Boston friends, one 
a priest, the other a Unitarian minister, illustrates 
the point. On one occasion the minister attended 
the priest’s church. The priest observing his 
friend in the congregation bade him come into 
the chancel. “Nay,” said the minister, “the 
chancel is much too sacred in your eyes for an 
unconsecrated person.” “Ah brother,” the priest 
replied, “it lies between the two of us.” And so 
it does. 

Such an alignment would obviate all difficulties 
about evolution or other scientific truth. To the 
pious churchman all matters of religion are refer- 
able to the accredited authority, the church, and 
when the church speaks, to him it is the voice of 
God, and he obeys. Suggest that some matter of 
belief is a miracle, is impossible and the church- 
man proudly replies: “Impossibilia! Ergo credo.” 
And he is not only right but happy in his child- 
like faith. On the other hand the idealist, having 
reasoned it out for himself, reluctantly but rev- 
erently concludes that the Scripture is not a book 
of geology or biology but of religious instruction, 
centering in the life and teachings of Jesus. The 
idealist comes to understand that the language of 
the Bible—itself Jewish tradition unrecorded for 
hundreds of years—is full of Eastern imagery 
and metaphor ; he therefore accepts only so much 
as does not contradict his intellectual process. 
Evolution and other scientific truth not contradict- 
ing but conforming to reason and the spirit of 
the Bible as taught by Jesus, he accepts. 

Between these two—the churchman on the one 
hand, the idealist on the other—is the unfortunate 
literalist, who believes the Bible to be the inspired 
word of God and yet who sees in it passage after 
passage he cannot understand—nay, that he 
knows are shocking or untrue. For example, 
Ex. Chap. 22, v. 18, “Thou shalt not suffer a 
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witch to live,” or, “In six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth.” What shall the fundamen- 
talist do with texts of this kind? At present he 
is beating his wings against the bars of his cage. 


To meet difficulties suggested herein many 
protestant churches are today wisely readjusting 
creeds, teaching a broader gospel, discarding non- 
essentials, holding only to essentials. Doctor 
Johnston once said that nothing but an obstinate 
rationalism kept him from becoming a Catholic. 
In my long experience of man and life, I have 
observed thousands of pious persons, mostly 
women, having a genius for religion, who in a 
church of authority would attain perfect emo- 
tional equilibrium. In their present religious 
environment they are not at peace. They too 
wish to believe the impossible but in the church 
to which they now belong no machinery is pro- 
vided by which this may be done. How can 
religion be all and in all in an intellectual church 
—a church without mystery or miracle or Guid- 
ing Head to correct and direct? Saintly people 
—and there are multitudes of them—long for 
something satisfying in their religious experience, 
something appealing to eye, ear, soul—something 
impossible. Old time religion, the revival, out- 
pourings of the Holy Ghost, Pentecostal Days are 
gone—and the saints are unhappy. 


The Oxford Movement, the Order of the Holy 
Cross and other efforts to substitute the miracu- 
lous for the rational in religion and to satisfy the 
cravings of the human soul, have made an endur- 
ing impression upon the spiritually minded; 
whereas the followers of Emerson strengthened 
by the researches of Darwin, have injected the 
unitarian doctrine into all churches except those 
under authority. To escape the noose of Darwin, 
orthodoxy must recognize evolution or plant itself 
in the impossible, the miraculous. 


The fundamentalist imagines that the modernist 
is treading the primrose path, forgetting or not 
considering that the law of spiritual growth has 
truth as its goal, no matter how great the cost. 
Of this spiritual journey the Master declares: 
“Seek ye the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” If the idealist appears to lose himself in 
the search, this is but appearance: in and of the 
larger good, man and his cause have become one: 
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Est Deus in Nobis. The sensualist imagines he 
can violate the law of his being and get away 
with it. Some day he will discover that, though 
God be but Spirit, and not the awesome person- 
age of childhood, sin is its own punishment. 


Before Jesus interpreted the spiritual process 
to be growth—like the grain of mustard—religion 
was in a state of chaos; before Darwin inter- 
preted the nature process to be likewise growth, 
superstition and bigotry had displaced scientific 
thought. 


What then has science left? The God of our 
Fathers, Gen. Chap. 1, v. 1: “In the beginning 
God”; The Jesus of John Chap. 18—our elder 
brother; the four Gospels and the writings of 
Paul; the life-process—ourselves being of the 
process—of which God the Spirit is author and 
finisher; the fruits of Christian idealism—truth, 
goodness—beauty ; and the hope of.a life to come. 
Under this banner all nations may enlist in a 
search for truth. Teachers from China and Japan 
assure us that the Far East is awake to a larger 
Christianity: mind and soul according well in 
universal brotherhood ; that synthesizing our best 
and their best, appealing to Japanese and Chinese 
in a spirit of love and sympathy is more effectual 
than the old way: pity and condescension. 


I do believe in God that He 

Made heaven and earth and you and me 
Nay, I believe in all the hosts of Gods 
From Jesus down to Joss 

But honor best and reverence most 
That guileless God that bore the cross. 


Instead of deriding Darwin therefore let us 
imitate his humble and reverential attitude toward 
life. In him we have not an embittered Ingersoll, 
but a patient searcher after truth, an exemplifi- 
cation of forgetfulness of self, and of sympathy 
for all living creatures. Perhaps when we come 
to know him better we can, as did St. Francis de 
Assisi, call birds our brothers, hear them praising 
God in the forest as the angels do in heaven. 
May we not also go a step further and thank 
God for Charles Darwin and for a theory of life 
which has broadened and humanized knowledge 
and dignified the concept of God? 

The secrets of naturt do not contradict but 
rather confirm our consciousness of an in-dwell- 
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ing spirit and of immortality. And as William 
James declared, this need of an eternal moral 
order is one of the deepest needs of our breast. 
Materialism means simply the denial that the 
moral order is eternal and the cutting off of ulti- 
mate hope; spiritualism means the affirmation of 
an eternal moral order and the letting loose of 


hope. 





GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
Gerorce B. Locan 


The awakened religious interest of recent years 
is turning the churches into “Arsenals of Hatred,” 
according to Duncan Aikman in the American 
Mercury for October. Controversies between 
liberals and fundamentalists, the mutual contempt 
of Protestants and Catholics, the questionable sort 
of religious consolation that most churches offer, 
and the patent hypocrisy of weekly attendance by 
the average iman have combined to mark an era 
of espionage, persecution, slander, mob violence, 
and increasing bitterness. Some day, says the 
author, it will be found that this sort of thing is 
dangerous. 

os « 

For an antidote to this view read Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick’s “Opportunity of the Churches” in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for October. From his 
troubled pastorate in a divided denomination he 
sees our religious revival as the beginning of a 
more genuine form of Christianity. “Things are 
in the saddle,” he says with Emerson. Neither 
the older personal nor the newer social gospel is 
enough. The contribution that the churches can 
make to the help of mankind lies in restoring a 
vital faith in God and in supplying a practical 
moral leadership for the application of the princi- 
ples of Jesus to the urgent problems of the world. 
Beside this program of human unity, purposeful- 
ness, and power, current controversies within 
the church pale to insignificance. 





THE OHIO COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


The Ohio Council of Churches is an officially 
constituted codperative organization through 
which 16 Protestant denominations or commun- 


ions act in unison on matters of common interest. 

It is governed, its program and policies formu- 
lated, and its officers elected, by an assembly of 
194 members, chosen by the affiliated denomina- 
tions and by the local church councils of the state 
as their official representatives. The executive 
committee, elected by the assembly, consists of 
15 members. The Council is financed by de- 
nominational appropriations, local churches, and 
individual laymen. 


The Council’s program is as follows: (1) Sur- 
vey of rural churches in Ohio; (2) organization 
and promotion of local codperative work in the 
state; (3) promotion of codéperative evangelism ; 
(4) influence on legislation and law enforcement ; 
(5) education on international codperation; (6) 
state conventions, conferences and training 
courses; (7) encouragement of social service; 
(8) promotion of religious education; (9) co- 
operation with Federal Council of Churches and 
other organizations; (10) religious publicity; 
(11) development of spiritual values. The Coun- 
cil is actively promoting all these features, hav- 
ing already achieved notable results along some 
lines. For example, it has completed a survey 
of the rural churches for every county in Ohio. 
The headquarters of the Council are: 415 Out- 
look Building, Columbus, Ohio. 





FOR A CHRISTIAN BASIS OF WORLD 
RELATIONS 


One hundred and fifty women prominent in 
missionary, political, philanthropic and educa- 
tional organizations met at Vassar College from 
June 14 to 20 at the sessions of the Institute for 
a Christian Basis of World Relations. No set 
addresses or even round-table groups were ar- 
ranged, but the women met together to study, 
with the assistance of a notable group of authori- 
ties on international questions, the problems of 
immigration, race relations in America, the World 
Court, the traffic in drugs and in women and chil- 
dren, conditions in Europe, and disarmament. 
The findings of the Institute will soon be pub- 
lished. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, 
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THE BRITISH DISCUSSION OF FAMILY ENDOWMENT 


Paut H. Dovucras 


NEW SYSTEM of wage payment has 

come rapidly to the fore since the war, 

namely the payment of added sums to the 
worker, according to the number of children, and 
in some cases adults, dependent upon him for 
support. Such allowances are now being made by 
French employers with nearly three million men 
on their payrolls.1 Several millions are being 
paid according to this system in Germany while 
it is spreading rapidly in Holland and Belgium. 
It is being used to a considerable degree in virtu- 
ally every other European country, while it has 
been one of the dominant economic issues of the 
last five years in Australia. Bills providing for 
the payment of such allowances have been intro- 
duced by both Nationalist and Labor cabinets in 
New South Wales and in each case passed the 
lower house, only to be defeated in the upper 
body. There seems to be a very strong possi- 
bility that some such act will be passed in Aus- 
tralia within the near future by either the fed- 
eral government or by one of more of the state 
governments. 

The obvious difficulty which might be expected 
to accompany any application of this system by 
competitive industry would be the temptation of 
businesses to reduce their wages bill by giving 
preference in employment to those without de- 
pendents, thus throwing those who needed help 
the most out of work altogether. This has been 
guarded against in France by employers joining 
together in no less than 151 funds, which make 
the support of the dependents a burden upon the 





+See an article by the author, Family Allowances and Clear- 
ing Funds in France, Quarterly "Journal of Economics, February 
1924, (Vol. XIXVII) pp. 250-93; also Roger Picar Family Al- 
lowances in French ndustry, Int Labour Review, Feb. 


1924, pp. 161-76. 

2 See my “eg Wages poaiaaion and Children’s Maintenance 
in Australia, Quarteriy Journal of Economics, August, 1923 
(Vol. XXXVII) pp. 643- 86; also Piddington, The Next Step, 


Family Basic Income (Macmillan, Melbourne). 





members of the fund as a whole. In this way, 
a particular employer does not pay for the de- 
pendents of his own employees but merely his 
share of the total allowances paid to the depend- 
ents of the workmen in all of the firms that are 
members of the given fund. The employer’s 
contribution to the fund is generally based upon 
the relative number of men he employs, or the 
number of hours worked in his plant, or the 
amount of his wages bill. The amount of his 
assessment therefore is as great for a bachelor 
as for the head of a large family and there is 
consequently no temptation to discriminate against 
giving employment to the latter. 


While there has been less actual experimenta- 
tion with the family allowance system in Eng- 
land than in virtually any other European coun- 
try, a lively discussion has been waged over the 
question which has attracted considerable atten- 
tion. A number of proposals have been advanced, 
most of which have ignored the developments on 
the continent, but which are nevertheless worthy 
of consideration. They illustrate the independent 
recognition from a number of sources that if a 
living wage is to be paid to the workers, no uni- 
form payment is practicable for people with 
widely varying family responsibilities and that 
instead the minimum income must vary as the 
burden of family support varies. 

The five most important plans which have been 
suggested are: (1) the Family Endowment 
scheme, as proposed by a committee headed by 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone; (2) the State Bonus 
plan as advanced by Mr. Dennis Milner and Mr. 
Bertram Pickard; (3) the Equal Wage and Child 
Endowment proposal of Mrs. Beatrice Webb; 
(4) Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree’s plan for the 
protection of large families; (5) the Motherhood 
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and Child Endowment proposal, formulated by a 
committee of the Trade Union Congress and the 
Labour Party. 

While these plans differ appreciably from each 
other, they are similar in that they all provide 
that the allowances are to be granted by the state 
and paid for out of taxation instead of by indus- 
try. Mrs. Webb and Messrs. Milner and Rown- 
tree dismiss the possibility of industry paying 
these allowances on the ground that this would 
lead an employer to discriminate against married 
men and those with dependents. The concept of 
an equalization fund which would prevent such 
discrimination does not seem to have occurred to 
them. Lacking this concept, they are inevitably 
forced to rely upon the government as the agency 
through which the allowances should be paid. 

Since all of the plans provide for state grants, 
the allowances are to be paid during periods of 
unemployment, illness, or accidents and not 
merely while the head of the family is actually at 
work. 

The history and nature of each of these pro- 
jects will now be described in turn. 


1. THe ENDOWMENT PLAN 

The Family Endowment Committee was 
formed in the fall of 1917, at the instance of 
Miss Eleanor F. Rathbone, a leading feminist, 
to discuss the possibility of establishing a national 
family endowment system according to the model 
furnished by the war-time separation allowances. 
The chief members of the committee, in addition 
to Miss Rathbone, were Lady Courtney, H. W. 
Brailsford, Miss A. Maude Royden, Dr. Mary 
Stocks, and Elinor and Emile Burns. 

Miss Rathbone had already urged that mothers 
should be given allowances by the state for every 
dependent child on the ground that it would at 
once protect the children and, by taking away 
from men the excuse that they had dependents 
to support, would enable equal pay to be given 
women for equal work.’ 

The Family Endowment Committee issued their 
complete proposal in the fall of 1918 in a little 
booklet entitled Equal Pay and the Family which 
worked out Miss Rathbone’s earlier proposal in 
some detail.4 The committee concluded : 


.* Eleanor F. Rathbone, The Remuneration of Women’s Ser- 
vices, Economic Journal, Vol. XXVII, pp. 55-68. 

* Equal Pay axd the Family. A ao for the National En- 
dowment of Motherhood, Headley Bro’ 


ers, 1918. 70 pp. 


A national scheme of family endowment is the only 
practicable method of meeting the problems which it 
has considered. This should take the form of a weekly 
allowance, sufficient in amount to cover the primary cost 
of physical subsistence, paid direct to the mother for 
herself and for each of her children, throughout the 
period when the care of the children necessarily occupies 
her whole attention.* 


In detail, the plan called for a weekly grant to 
the mother by the state of twelve and one-half 
shillings, together with five shillings for the first 
child and three and one-half shillings for each of 
the subsequent children. Since the plan was “not 
suggested in the spirit of poor relief,”® all moth- 
ers with children were to receive these allowances 
irrespective of their income. This was advocated 
for three further reasons: first, because one of 
the purposes of the plan was to give women an 
independent income which in turn should not be 
confined to women of the poorer classes alone; 
second, because the exclusion of families receiv- 
ing over £300 a year in income would reduce 
expenditures by only 6 per cent and, finally, be- 
cause’ “it would be extremely difficult to adopt 
allowances immediately below any maximum in- 
come—so as to prevent them from depressing 
wages and salaries at that level.” 

The committee declared that 

The period during which the endowment is to be paid 
should, in theory, be determined by the period of total 
dependency; that is, for children until school-leaving 
age; for the mothers, the time during which they are 
unable to do “productive” work—the period during which 
the rearing of children is, or should be, a full-time occu- 
pation. For mothers, therefore, the endowment should 
begin during pregnancy—say eight weeks before confine- 
mnt—and continue until the child reaches school age, or 
for five years.* 


But while the committee admitted that it would 
be desirable to pay the allowances for children 
up to fourteen and beyond that point if the child 
remained in school, the expense was so great as to 
prevent them from recommending it. It was 
estimated that such allowances for children alone 
would cost slightly over £150,000,000 to which 
would have to be added the allowances for the 
mothers. The committee therefore suggested that 
the allowances be paid “for children only until 
they reach the age of five years,” both because 

mre 


t Ibid., p. 35. 
* Ibid., p. 36. : 
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“the first five years of life are the most important 
period so far as the child’s health is concerned” 
and because “a great deal of assistance was then 
being given or likely to be given in the near future 
to parents of older children in connection ‘with 
education schemes.”® 

The total cost of the modified plan was esti- 
mated at 144 million pounds, of which 86 million 
pounds was allowed for grants to mothers, 53 
million pounds for children under five years, 2 
million pounds for pregnancy allowances and 3 
million pounds for administration. 

The committee was not unanimous upon two 
questions. A minority did not believe that a flat 
rate of endowment should be paid but rather that 
the scale should vary according to the income. 
This group pointed out that the middle and upper 
class families would be paying out more in income 
taxes than they would be receiving in family al- 
:owances, and urged that those in the middle class 
who received between £130 and £700 a year 
should be protected. Their allowances should ac- 
cordingly be increased so as to give them not only 
the same net addition in money income as the 
manual workers, but a sum which enabled the 
standard of living of the middle class to be 
maintained. 

The majority of the committee, however, op- 
posed such a graduated scale on the ground 
that!° 

the fundamental equality of the work of the 
mother and the needs and potential value to the state of 
the children makes anything but a flat rate of endow- 
ment essentially unjust; special provision for families at 
certain levels of income would involve a recognition by 
the state of existing class differences that are based on 
income and such a recognition would be not only wrong 
in principle but also impossible to carry through as a 
measure of practical politics. 

The second point of difference was that as to 
whether unmarried mothers were to be paid the 
same allowances as mothers of legitimate children. 
The majority believed that this should be done in 
the case of the first illegitimate child. Lady 
Courtney opposed this position on the ground that 
its adoption would maintain mothers who were 
not giving their children “a stable home and an 
acknowledged father,”!1 and because she believed 
it would also encourage illegitimacy. 

* Ibid., p. 36. 


10 Tbid., p. 69. 
4 Jbid., p. 57. 
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The essential inadequacy of the plan in grant- 
ing allowances only for children under five years 
may be shown by illustrating the condition of a 
family with three children as they grow older. 


Total Amount of 











Allowances Paid 
Date Age of Children Family Weekly 
1922 .. 1- 3- 4 24s 
1923 . 2-4-5 2l1s 
1924 3- 5- 6 17%s 
TN lie tes 5- 7-8 0 
SU sScch psiaebbels ats chcacenonse 10-12-13 0 


According to the plan, the mother would be 
expected to go to work when her youngest child 
reached five when it was assumed that mother- 
hood ceased to be a full-time occupation. The 
formulators of the scheme do not seem to have 
considered that the proper care of the household 
and of two or more children over five, even if the 
latter are at school, will fill the day of the house- 
wife and give no opportunity for full-time em- 
ployment outside the home. The needs of grow- 
ing children are as a matter of fact greater after 
five years than before and yet the committee's 
proposal would mean the complete withdrawal of 
the assistance given formerly when the need was 
less. 

The proposal of the committee has been widely 
popularized both by Miss Rathbone herself,12 and 
especially by Dr. Mary Stocks in her trenchant 
booklet on The Meaning of Family Endowment. 
It has been attacked from a number of sources, 
particularly by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, in 
two addresses before a section of the British 
Association.18 Miss Rathbone is continuing with 
her propaganda work and has recently been urg- 
ing the plan upon miners and mine owners. She 
has lately published a book, The Disinherited 
Family, which surveys the whole situation. It is 
apparent that Miss Rathbone and her group are 
now resting their hopes less upon state action 
than upon industrial action. 


2. Tue State Bonus PLAN 


In 1918, Mr. Dennis Milner, a young Quaker, 
devised a plan independently of-the Family En- 
dowment Committee, the essential features of 


12 See Eleanor F. Rathbone, Wages According to Family Needs 
Hibbert Journal, 1921. 
BF, Y. Ed worth, Equal Pay for Equal = yg Economic 
Journal, Vol. XXXII, pp. 431-57, esp. pp. 450-57; also Women’s 
ed in Relation to Economic Wel Ifare, Ibid., Vol. XXIII, pp. 
87-95. 
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which were:!4 “(a) That every individual, all 
some small allowance in money which would be 
just sufficient to maintain life and liberty if all 
else failed; (b) that as every one is to get a share 
from this central fund so every one should con- 
tribute a share, each in proportion to his capac- 
ity.’ The amount of the bonus, Mr. Milner esti- 
mated, would be on the basis of pre-war prices, 
five shillings weekly per head—an amount barely 
sufficient to provide a physical minimum of life. 
This would be given to rich and poor, worthy and 
“unworthy” alike and would be exempted from 
all taxes. As Mr. Milner said, “it must be ours 
like the air and the sunshine.” 

Such a payment, according to Mr. Milner’s cal- 
culation, would have absorbed approximately 20 
per cent of the national income prior to the war. 
If this should turn out to be the correct percent- 
age, a tax of this amount would then be levied 
upon all incomes. Once the proper percentage 
that was needed to provide for the allowances 
was found, it was to be maintained at this figure. 
This would stabilize the purchasing power of the 
bonus and prevent any suffering caused by in- 
creases in the price level while at the same time 
it would allow the community one-fifth (assum- 
ing 20 per cent to be the correct figure) of any 
real increase in the national income. 

This plan, it should be noted, provided an en- 
dowment for men and unmarried women as well 
as for mothers and children. It was argued that 
not only would the plan satisfy the physical needs 
of the workers but that it would also, by assuring 
them a minimum income should they fail to be 
employed, enable them to drive a better bargain 
with their employers. It was also pointed out 
that such a plan would provide a substitute for 
workmen’s compensation, health insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance and old-age pensions. 

Another young Quaker, Bertram Pickard, 
joined Mr. Milner in July 1918 and with him 
formed a State Bonus League which soon came 
to have twenty-four branches. Mr. Milner’s 
pamphlet, Scheme for a State Bonus, was widely 
circulated and numerous speeches were made in 
support of the plan. Mr. Milner contested the 
seat of Barkston Ash in the 1918 election as an 


4 See E. M. and Dennis Milner, Scheme for a State Bonus, 
1918. Simpkins, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Company. 


the time, should receive from the central fund 


Independent and made his campaign largely upon 
his bonus scheme. Despite the fact that he was 
not backed by any party, he polled slightly over 
1,000 votes. An amplification of Mr. Milner’s 
views was published by Mr. Pickard in 1919 
under the title of 4 Reasonable Revolution, which 
aroused still further interest in the proposal.15 
The plan was presented before the Labour 
Party in 1921 and a committee was appointed to 
consider it which gave an unfavorable report at 
the Scarborough Conference in that year. The 
committee declared it to be a scheme “attempting 
to do the right thing in the wrong way” and con- 
demned it on six grounds :1® (1) that the scheme 
was already covered by various measures; (2) 
that it would be politically inexpedient; (3) that 
it would cause great industrial disturbance; (4) 
that its finance, collection and distribution would 
be almost unmanageable ; (5) that it would estab- 
lish a low standard of life; (6) that it would 
conflict with the Labour Party’s principles of 
graduation and discrimination in taxation, since 
it would take no account of the ability to pay nor 
the need to receive. Since then the State Bonus 
League has languished from lack of support. 


3. THe Eguat Wace AND CHILD ENDOWMENT 
SCHEME 


In 1918, the British War Cabinet appointed a 
committee on Women in Industry to determine 
upon what basis women’s wages should be fixed, 
as well as whether the government’s early pledge 
of equal pay for equal work had been broken. 
Mrs. Beatrice Webb was one of the members of 
this committee and made a minority report!’ 
which was later reprinted by the Fabian Society 
under the title The Wages of Men and Women, 
Should They Be Equal? 

Mrs. Webb attacked the agreement that men as 
a whole should receive a higher wage than women 
because they had dependents to support whereas 
women did not. She declared that this was a 
case of sex discrimination since married men with 
children were not paid more than single men while 
women with dependents were actually paid less 
than men who had no home responsibilities. In 

1% Bertram Pickard, A Reasonable Revolution, George Allen 


and Unwin, 1919, pp. 78. Published in the United States, by the 
Macmillan ———. 

%® Quoted in Motherhood and Child Endowment, p. 11. 

a rt of War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry, 
1919. Cmd 135, 
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support of this last point, she quoted the testi- 
mony, before the committee, of a woman engine 
cleaner who was paid twelve and one-half shil- 
lings less war bonus than the men; “we give,” 
this woman said,1® “more satisfaction than the 
men. We have been told times out of number 
we do more than they do and much better too— 
and we have the same responsibilities. I am a 
widow with six children to support and I have got 
more responsibility than a single man would have 
doing the same work and he would get more 
money than I do.” 


Mrs. Webb advocated, therefore, that the same 
basic minimum be set for women as for men 
within any one trade although this might vary 
from trade to trade in accordance with the relative 
demands imposed by the various occupations. 
The basis upon which this common minimum was 
to be fixed was nowhere directly stated by Mrs. 
Webb, although the implication was that it should 
be that of a single person. 


The dependents of both sexes were then to be 
provided for by allowances granted by the state 
at a cost estimated at £250,000,000 and provided 
for out of taxation. Mrs. Webb attacked the pro- 
posal that wages should be graduated according 
to the number of dependents because it would?® 


(a) necessarily destroy the standard rates of remuner- 
ation for effort on which collective bargaining depends, 
and with these would eliminate the only lever for a 
progressive participation in the control of the industries 
and services in which they spend their working lives. (b) 
inevitably lead to the selection, not of persons who were 
most efficient for the several tasks, but of those who had 
the fewest dependents, and whose labor would thus be 
the cheapest to the employer. This would result in the 
fathers of families being ousted from employment in 
favor of unmarried men and women. 


Both of these criticisms of Mrs. Webb’s against 
action by industry rather than by the state would, 
of course, be obviated by the simple device of 
equalization funds which did not occur to her.?° 


18 ‘Gueted by Mrs. Webb—The Wages of Men and Women, 
Should They Be Equal? pp. 68-69. 

19 Ibid., p. 67. 

The Webbs have a very strong fondness jor state in pre- 
ference to industrial action. Thus, for a long time they advo- 
cated placing the burden of industria] accidents not upon the 
employer, but upon the state. Industrial Democracy, 1911 edi- 
tion, pp. 387-91. 





4. ROWNTREE’s PLAN FOR THE PROTECTION 
or LarGcEe FAMILIES 


B. Seebohm Rowntree, the celebrated cocoa 
manufacturer and social economist, set out to 
determine the proper minimum wage for men in 
his book The Human Needs of Labour. He se- 
cured the census returns for all families in New 
York where the mother was between the ages of 
40 and 45 and hence where the family could be 
presumed to be complete. He was thus able to 
secure a picture of the number of children, de- 
pendent upon the faniilies, not at one time as is 
the case with most surveys, but over a period of 
years. 


He found that if the wages were fixed at 
enough to maintain three children in the family 
that 33 per cent of all the families and 62 per 
cent of all the children would be insufficiently 
provided for during one year or more and that 
27.5 per cent of the families and 54.4 per cent of 
the children would be inadequately cared for for 
five years or more.*! “In view of these facts,” 
Rowntree concluded,?? “it will, I think, be clear 
that any suggestion that the minimum should be 
based on less than a standard of three children 
per family as some authorities have recommended, 
is entirely out of count.” 


Mr. Rowntree rejected any proposal “to dif- 
ferentiate wages in accordance with the number 
in the family.” “This,” he said,23 “would merely 
lead to the selection by employers in slack times 
of single men or men with small families and men 
with large families would always be liable to 
unemployment.” 


Lacking the concept of an equalization fund, 
Mr. Rowntree therefore urged the necessity of 
the family of five being taken as the standard for 
fixing the minimum. This, however, left over 
half of the children unprovided for during five 
years or more. He declared that the only solu- 
tion of the problem of protecting these children 
was** “for the state to make a grant to the 
mothers in such cases—and for such a time as 
there are more than three dependent children.” 


21 Rowntree, The Human Needs of Labour, pp. 33-39. 


22 Rowntree, The Human Needs of Labour, p. 41. 
% Tbid., p. 140. 
* Tbid., p. 41. 
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5. THe MotTHEeRHOOD AND CHILD 
ENDOWMENT PROPOSAL 


The National Conference of Labour Women at 
its meeting in Manchester in the spring of 1921, 
passed a resolution requesting the Labour Party 
to have a report prepared giving its proposals for 
various protective measures for mothers and 
children “together with an inquiry into schemes 
of motherhood and child endowment.” In the 
autumn of that year, the Labour Party appointed 
a committee to consider these matters.25 This 
committee prepared a preliminary report which 
was presented at the Conference of Labour 
Women the following year.26 The committee, 
after a survey of the Labour Party’s past policy, 
some of the proposals for motherhood endow- 
ment, together with a brief digest of the ex- 
perience of other countries, concluded that?? “di- 
rect money payments are only recommended to 
meet special needs of a temporary character and 
endowment in kind rather than endowment in 
money is favored as the next step.” 

Specific types of endowment which the com- 
mittee proposed were: 


“1, Universal free education from nursery school to 
the university with maintenance allowances according to 
the present policy of Labour. 

2. Universal free services wtih regard to health. 

3. The extension to all women of the provisions of 
the Washington Convention on maternity, providing 
medical and nursing care together with adequate main- 
tenance six weeks before and six weeks after child-birth. 

4. Provisions of pure milk for expectant and nursing 
mothers and infants up to five years of age at cost price, 
or where desirable, free and suitable medica] supervision 
through clinics and welfare centers. 

5. School medical service in its most complete form 
for all children at school. 

6. Food. Labour has always advocated the feeding 
at the schools of the hungry children whose parents can 
not afford to feed them at home. The committee recom- 
mended that provision should be made for at least one 
meal per day during the school terms for all children. 
To have the mid-day meal at school is the ordinary prac- 
tice in a large number of fee-paying schools. Meals 
thus provided cannot only be given at less cost but can 
be especially adapted to the need of children of varying 
ages. The fact that meals were provided not only for 


**The members of the committee were: Mrs. Harrison Bell, 
Mr. Hugh Dalton, Mr. Emil Davies, Mrs. Drake, Dr, Letitia 
Fairfield, Mrs. Hood, Miss Susan Lawrence, Mr. G. Middleton, 


Mr. T. Shaw, M. P., Mr. Paul Singer and Dr. Marion Phillips, 
secretary. 

%* Motherhood and Child Endowment, published by The Trade 
Union Congress and The Labour Party, 1921. 

™ Tbid., pp. 15-17. 


the very poorest children but for all, would secure a 
better standard. The committee recommended therefore 
that a general communal service should be established in 
our schools of a mid-day meal under good conditions for 
all children. No mother would be forced to allow her 
child to have this meal but we believe very soon it 
would become an accepted part of school life. 

7. Clothing and Boots. As with food, so with these. 
It would be a great national as well as family economy if 
school clothes and boots were provided for all the chil- 
dren. This would not necessarily mean regulation dress 
though the committee are of opinion that a well-planned 
scheme for this on reasonably elastic lines would be an 
advantage. Regulation dress is becoming more and more 
the.accepted thing in fee-paying schools and less than cus- 
tom in Poor Law and Charity Schools. The reason for 
this is obvious. The Poor Law uniforms were cheap 
and nasty and marked the children as paupers; much the 
same is true of the uniform in charity schools, many of 
which are exceedingly unsuitable to school life, being 
quaint survivals of the past. It has been found, however, 
in the fee-paying school, that, by giving suitable, healthy, 
and simple designs for the children’s clothes, the spirit of 
the school is improved, the children are more comfortably 
and healthily dressed, and the comparative difference in 
income between one family and another is less noticeable. 
On social and hygienic grounds, as well as economic, the 
committee is of the opinion that the adoption of a simple 
and becoming regulation dress for boys and girls, vary- 
ing from place to place or even school to school accord- 
ing to the arrangements made by the local education 
authorities, and having different badges and marks of 
distinction, would be a good thing. 

8. Housing. Here we have a very different problem 
which can only be dealt with by accepting straight-for- 
wardly the obligation on the part of the nation to pro- 
vide healthy homes for all its people. Our old system 
of building has been to provide for working-class fami- 
lies houses which are only large enough to make proper 
provision for two or three children. The big families 
have always had to choose between rents they can not 
afford or slums they hate to live in. We suggest we 
must work together towards a policy which will accept 
the right of every family to a home sufficiently large for 
all its members with a regulation of rents which will give 
the big families a chance.” 


The report was debated at the Conference of 
Labour Women, where the opposition was led by 
Dr. Mary Stocks, one of the protagonists of Miss 
Rathbone’s scheme for family endowment. Dr. 
Stocks attacked the report because it recom- 
mended that food, clothing and boots and other 
items were to be given out at the schools. She 
wanted the mother to be given the money to pro- 
vide for the children by her own purchases. It 
was also objected that the provision of clothing 
would result in too great uniformity of dress. 
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The report was approved although ninety votes 
were cast against Clause 7. An amendment by 
Mrs. Stocks to commit the Conference to an 
advocacy of endowment in money as an ideal 
rather than in kind was defeated by a vote of 206 
to 49,28 


The two chief reasons for the committee’s en- 
dorsement of endowment in kind undoubtedly 
were: (1) Their fear that if the money were 
given to the mothers, much of it would be im- 
properly spent or wasted. A member of the com- 
mittee once expressed this fear in a facetious 
manner by remarking “that if the mother were a 
dutiful wife she would give the money to her 
husband to spend for drink.” Payment in kind 
would prevent such possible abuses. (2) Their 
belief that this would enable large scale economies 
and a considerable degree of state ownership of 
the means of production to be effected. To pay 
the money to the mothers would mean that they 
would purchase widely varying commodities and 





% Ibid., p. 24. 











services furnished by many private enterprises, 
If these were furnished by the state, they could 
be manufactured and produced in large quantities 
at a consequently lower cost. This would also 
necessitate widening the state administration of 
medicine. It would mean that the production and 
distribution of milk, clothing and shoes would be 
largely placed in the hands of the state as would 
the construction of houses. Even the food would 
be at least partially cooked and served under state 
auspices. Such a plan would be indeed a method 
of “backing into” collectivism through control of 
a large part of the national income.?® 

The committee seems to have given little or no 
consideration to the fact that it might develop the 
personality of the mothers more, as well as 
strengthen the family affection between children 
and parents, if the mother were allowed to spend 
the money for the children instead of having the 


state furnish the child with the goods and services J 


in kind. 





® Mr. Emil Davies, the well known collectivist who was 2 
member of the Committee, apparently exercised great influence 
upon the final decision. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
Gerorce B. Locan 


“Is Woman’s Suffrage a Failure?” inquires Ida 
M. Tarbell in Good Housekeeping for October. 
Her answer is a deliberate arid slightly qualified 
“No.” She thinks women are developing as good 
political sense as most men, are taking their right- 
ful place in local affairs, and as legislators meas- 
ure well up to their male colleagues. They are, 
however, inclined to be prosaic and conservative, 
sometimes miss the deeper points at issue, and are 
seldom willing to break away from their party to 
correct its abuses. She asks fifty years of trial 
before a definite appraisal be made. 


* * * 


By way of contrast, “The Vanishing Voter” is 
viewed with alarm in the New Republic for Octo- 
ber 15 by A. M. Schlesinger and E. McK. Eriks- 
son. From a study of the presidential elections 
since 1856, the authors find that the proportion of 
the actual to the eligible vote ranges between 85% 
and 57%, the high point being reached in the 
Hayes-Tilden contest and the low point in 1920. 





As reasons for the decrease they suggest the in- 
difference of the South, the foreign-born, and 
(latterly) women, the dwindling importance of 
the single vote among mounting millions, the dis- 
appearance of genuine issues between the major 
parties, and the multifarious distractions of mod- 
ern life. A concentrated effort on the part of all 
agencies that influence public opinion to restore 
politics to its earlier vitality is urged as the chief 


remedy. 
* * * 


After five years of political observation 
throughout Europe, Edwin W. Hullinger has been 
able to bring a cosmopolitan viewpoint to his dis- 
cussion of “Radicalism in the United States” in 
the October Scribner's. His conclusions are 
probably in line with the judgment of most 
thoughtful men: Bolshevism presents no menace 
for the immediate future; our present policy of 
repression strengthens the hands of radicals and 
is a mistake; a strong spirit of economic protest 
sui generis exists, chiefly in the Middle West; 
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some deep-seated readjustment of society wil! be 
made along evolutionary lines. The American 
proletariat is miles from despair, and there is still 
ample opportunity to fit sound social ethics into 
the present structure. 

Most of our cities are outvoted, overtaxed, 
and in general bullied by rural minorities 
who still hold power that was granted in an agri- 
cultural era and have small respect for our present 
urban life. So Orville A. Welsh in the October 
American Mercury. “Government by Yokel” he 
calls it, and supports his contention with figures 
from a score of states. 


x* * * 


Howard Woolston in the September JouRNAL 
or SociAL Forces made a plea for a more rational 
immigration policy. That the law which went 
into effect last summer represents the best and 
most considered method of controlling the influx 
of other peoples is the argument of Professor Roy 
L. Garis of Vanderbilt University, who was 
partly responsible for its provisions. Summariz- 
ing the history of immigration to this country, 
he maintains that Americans have always been in 
favor of severe limitation except where the pres- 
ence of a frontier lessened the stress of competi- 
tion, and that our present policy of restriction may 
well be called traditional. He would like to see 
the native race preserved and built up with Nordic 
stock, and believes that barriers of increasing 
difficulty should be raised in a humane, scientific, 
and constructive manner. His article, “America’s 
Immigration Policy,” appears in the North Amer- 
ican Review for September. 


* * * 


In the same issue consider, along with Dean 
Pound’s recent exposition of “Law and Morals” 
in these pages, the thoughtful article on “Law 
and the Changing Order” by Justice Rosenberry 
of Wisconsin. He pictures vividly the trans- 
formation of the rural civilization which our law 
still largely contemplates into the industrial so- 
ciety of the present day. Actually we have passed 
from one great tradition into another: the eco- 
nomic unit rather than the home has become the 
focus of modern life, and legal molds will have 


to be refashioned in order to maintain in industry 
the safeguards, the guidance, and the equitable 
sharing of profits that have always been recog- 
nized within the family. The law lags behind 
the fact; but in the readjustment of law, not in 
throwing it over to give unlimited power to the 
legislature, lies the road to social justice. An able 
statement, and well worth the reading. 
e- =e: e 


The Bureau of Education has recently issued a 
pamphlet of considerable interest covering the or- 
ganization and work of the Federal Council of 
Citizenship Training to date. The Council, com- 
posed of twenty-four men representing the execu- 
tive departments, was created in January 1923 to 
suggest methods of codperation between the gov- 
ernment offices and with all public and private 
welfare agencies on the more effective training of 
citizens. A large chart is appended which divides 
the population into five classes and shows the 
direct and indirect contact of the federal offices 
with each class along lines of mental, physical, 
vocational, patriotic, moral, and social develop- 
ment. A score card defining the objectives of the 
training needed in ternis of standards of achieve- 
ment in the practical affairs of community life 
has been prepared, and by its use throughout the 
country it is hoped to generate active competition 
for high percentages. 

* * x 

Out of his experience as a vocational psycholo- 
gist Harry W. Hepner has determined the quali- 
ties he considers essential to success in the pro- 
fession of city manager. They are: 


High general intelligence for abstract subjects. 
Pleasing personality. 

Leadership. 

Liking for all kinds of persons. 

Intellectual sympathy. 

Liking for responsibility. 

Ability to stand criticism. 

Ability to persuade others. 

High ethical sense. 

Technical training. 


These standards are not too high, he says in the 
leading article of the National Municipal Review 
for October, but they are rarely met. 
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SERVICE MONOGRAPHS OF THE 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 


President Taft said of the national govern- 
ment : 


This vast organization has never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative mechanism. Never have 
the foundations been laid for a thorough consideration of 
all its parts. No comprehensive effort has been made to 
list its multifarious activities or to group them in such a 
way as to present a clear picture of what the government 
is doing. Never has a complete description been given of 
the agencies through which these activities are performed. 
At no time has the attempt been made to study all of 
these activities and agencies with a view to the assign- 
ment of each activity to the agency best fitted for its per- 
formance, to the avoidance of duplication of plant and 
work, to the integration of all administrative agencies of 
the government so far as may be practicable, into a uni- 
fied organization for the most effective and economical 
dispatch of the public business. 


To lay the basis for such a comprehensive study 
of the organization and operations of the govern- 
ment the Institute for Government Research has 
undertaken the preparation of a series of volumes 
which, when completed, will cover all of the ad- 
ministrative services. All of these studies which 
have appeared thus far! are prepared according 
to a uniform plan. 


The standard arrangement includes: first, a 
chapter on the history of the particular govern- 
ment agency; second, a chapter on its activities ; 
and third, a chapter on its form of organization. 
Not the least important part of each book is the 
six appendices: (1) a detailed outline of organ- 
ization, carried down to individual positions ; (2) 
a classification of activities; (3) a statement re- 
garding publications; (4) an index and a com- 
pilation of laws relating to the service; (5) a his- 
torical financial statement; (6) a bibliography. 

All the material is descriptive. The Institute 
has deliberately refrained from making the mono- 
graphs critical. They explain the historical origin 
of the governmental agency, what it does, and the 
organization through which it does it, but they do 
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not attempt to discuss such matters as the wisdom 
of making the function one of government, the 
sense of values shown in selecting particular ac- 
tivities, the skill in organization for the prosecu- 
tion of the activities selected or the value of the | 
accomplishment. The mere recital of the facts re- 
garding history, activities, and organization may 
raise in the mind of the reader doubts on some of 
these points, but these doubts come from the facts 
and not from the words of the members of the 
Institute staff, who have apparently schooled 
themselves to keep to themselves their own doubts 
and criticism. 

That this series will be of great aid to all per- 
sons concerned with the administration of na- 
tional affairs cannot be questioned. They furnish 
administrative officers and employees with a brief 
yet comprehensive and systematic description of 
their own services, something which curiously 
they have not generally had in the past. To the 
newly appointed officer, especially the ones ap- 
pointed to the higher positions, they will be in- 
valuable. They furnish officials in other related 
services with a ready means of determining the 
necessary facts regarding sister services with 
which their own should be correlated if duplica- 
tion and waste are to be avoided. To the recently 
created Budget Bureau which is passing upon the 
estimates of the services and recommending a 
financial program to Congress, each additional 
monograph should be welcomed since the mono- 
graph gives the Bureau’s investigators in the brief 
compass of less than two hundred pages the back- 
ground material that is essential to an intelligent 
consideration of the service and its estimates. 
Members of Congress in general, and more es- 
pecially newly elected members, should find the 
series a work of ready reference extending far 
beyond the brief statements of duties of the sev- 
eral services given in the Congressional Directory. 

To the general public the series is not without 
interest. Students of government may consult 
them all, but most people will be interested in the 
ones dealing with those services of the govern- 
ment that chiefly concern them. The existence 
of the series should be widely known as the mono- 
graphs are important reference works on the or- 
ganization and activities of the national govern- 
ment. 
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RACE AND CULTURE IN THE MODERN WORLD 


ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER* 


I. Tue NaTuRE OF THE RAcE COMPLEX 


T SO HAPPENS that race is not merely a 
physical fact, is not merely a psychological 
fact—and in both these capacities we might 

as well disregard it on this occasion—but race 
today has once more, as so often before, become 
a state of mind. Race is a state of mind. It is 
an attitude. We are replete with it. 

The psychoanalyst would call it a complex. 
Now you know what a psychoanalyst does with 
a complex of this sort. His way of curing it is 
to entice it out of the unconscious and throw the 
light of consciousness upon it. It is this—if we 
are to believe the psychoanalyst—which achieves 
the cure. 

Now, as I see it, my function is to resolve 
the racial complex into what the anthropologist 
knows it to be by throwing the light of reason on 
this emotional—yes, largely emotional— complex, 
which at the present time once more occupies the 
stage. Of late it has acquired an exceedingly 
powerful helpmate in reason itself, and such 
things as psychological tests and statistics, which 
are today so often employed for the the defense 
of what, after all, is merely an emotional atti- 
tude, what we call a prejudice. 

I am not, however, speaking to you as an an- 
thropologist, to whom man is merely anthropos. 
To me men and women are strange creatures with 
a streak of genius somewhere in thém, and a 
wonderful heritage of animal instincts, with a 
great capacity for happiness as well as for misery, 
such men and women as we all are. For the 
problem of race and culture refers to all of us. 


II. Ractat OrIGINs 
Well, we may not be so very wonderful, but 
after all, of all the tricks and twists of nature, 





“An address delivered at the National Conference of Social 


Work, Washington, D. C., May 1923. 


man represents the trickiest of all, and therefore, 
I must say that I have no sympathy with those 
racial theorists who teach a multiple origin of 
man on earth. A prominent anthropologist 
recently defended a theory of this sort, claiming 
that man originated on the surface of the globe 
as many as eight times. 

Nature may be very ingenious, but there is such 
a thing as economy of effort, and it was tricky 
enough, I repeat, to produce man once. It is not 
necessary to assume that man appeared on the 
surface of the globe more than once. 


Well now, at that time all the races must have 
been one. In some way or other—and we know 
hopelessly little about it—man became dispersed 
over the surface of the globe, so that Africa be- 
came populated by the Negro Race, which has 
settled there since time immemorial (we do not 
know how long ago), and Asia by the Mongo- 
lians, and Europe by the bleached-out Mongolians 
—white man, and America by another offshoot 
of the Mongolian, the American Indian. No 
doubt these differentiations took place under the 
influence of physical environment, but again we 
do not exactly know how. 

It is easily assumed that the dark skin of the 
Negro is the result of a perpetual sunburn, the 
continuous exposure to the rays of the tropical 
sun. This, however, does not seem to be so, for 
light skinned types have lived in Africa for gen- 
erations and have remained white. Thus, there 
is something else to it and we do not know pre- 
cisely what it is. One thing is certain, the in- 
fluence of physical environment is involved some- 
how. Recent investigations, by the way, have 
shown that physical environment is strangely 
potent in producing changes in racial types. That 





*The reference is Boats’ “Changes in Bodily Form of 


Nescendants of Tamigrants,” Washington, 1910. 
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is an important thing for us to remember, because 
the idea of the permanence of racial types has 
ingrained itself very thoroughly in our conscious- 
ness. After all, then, racial types are not by any 
means permanent even in the absence of racial 
intermixture. 

Well now, what happened next? The races be- 
gan to mix. You find that to Africa there came 
Mongolian peoples from Asia. This happened in 
ancient days in Northern Africa and it is happen- 
ing again today in the south of Africa. Europe, 
with its white population, was swarmed again and 
again by Mongolian hordes. The Arabs, before 
appearing in Europe, first passed over the north- 
ern boundary of Africa and there mixed with the 
Negro. So by the time they reached Spain, they 
carried in them strains of Negro blood. Later, 
Charles Martel stopped their future progress at 
the Battle of Tours and Poitier. But they had 
intermarried and otherwise mixed with Spaniards 
and with Jews in Spain. Ever since, Negro blood 
must have persisted among Spaniards and Span- 
ish Jews, and by them was introduced to the more 
northern countries. When white man came to 
America there was further intermixture with a 
branch of the Mongolian stock, the American 
Indian, and then with the African Negro on 
American soil. The Negro has also mixed with 
the Indian. 

Of all people—and it is a curious thing for us 
to remember today in view of the recent dis- 
cussions—white man is the most mixed of all. 
There is not a race represented in the world that 
is not in the blood of the white man to some de- 
gree. Pure race is a myth. This, however, does 
not mean that pure types do not appear. The 
reason for this lies in the following principle of 
heredity. Children do not represent what is 
called a “mid-parental type,” resembling the 
father and the mother at the same time and tend- 
ing to lie between the two. The tendency, rather, 
is to revert to one of the ancestral types repre- 
sented by the father or the mother. Owing to 
the operation of this principle we find that, not- 


withstanding perpetual mixture of racial types, 
relatively pure types and families of relatively | 


pure types constantly appear. Their racial his- 
tory may be mixed, but in their actual physical 
traits they may remain relatively pure when com- 
pared with the original types. 
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So that it is perfectly true that we still have 
among us today relatively pure physical types. 
From the standpoint of racial composition, on the 
other hand, or the history of race, all races are 
mixed, and if we want to base our theory of race 
superiority on a firm foundation, we should find 
some other postulate than racial purity. 


III. Ractat PsycHo.Locy 


Of course, we are not especially interested in 
the physical aspect. Of greater importance for 
our cultural problems are the psychological char- 
acteristics of race. I have no time to deal with 
this subject at length, but probably most of you 
know what the results of scientific investigation 
are in this field. Anthropologists have off and 
on tried to subject so-called primitive peoples to 
psychological examinations. They were of the 
same general pattern as those used in our col- 
leges or on the recruits of the army during the 
war. Until recently it was assumed, on the basis 
of the tests, that in the elementary sensory and 
psychic qualities, primitive man did not signifi- 
cantly differ from modern man. The higher men- 
tal qualities of association and abstraction could 
not be tested in this way. 

Now many of you or, at least, some of you 
must have read the accounts of the recent investi- 
gations conducted during the war on a large num- 
ber of American soldiers coming from different 
localities. Among them there were many colored 
people, and the results of the investigations seem 
to indicate a striking inferiority of the colored 
folk. There is one diagram in the report which 
seems to indicate that the very best of the col- 
ored privates performed just barely as well as 
the very worst of the white officers. 

While this is not the time nor the place for a 
detailed analysis of the problem (some day I hope 
to do this in print), I should just like to express 
my view on the entire matter of psychological 
tests, and especially the application of such tests 
to the measurement of racial quality. 

If the Negro really were as inferior to the 
white man as the tests seem to indicate, we could 
not live with him in this country. The Negro 
would be not much better than a monkey. If we 
could associate with him at all we should have to 
use him as a pet. If the difference between the 
Negro and white man, from the standpoint of 
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psychological performance, were as great as this 
diagram seems to indicate, he would be barely 
human. 

I am just throwing this out as a warning to 
you that a great deal remains to be said as to 
the methods applied in psychological tests and 
the interpretations put upon the results. Here, 
as in many similar cases, measurements which 
really represent nothing but a convenient device 
for grading individuals, are accepted as a test of 
“intelligence.” The psychological tests may meas- 
ure many things, but they do not in any i 
sense measure intelligence. So this is the long\ 
and short of it. : 

To repeat, then, I do not say that there are no 
psychological differences between the races( and 
please understand me with reference to this 
point) ; I do not say that the races are all psy- 
chologically identical. I think, in fact, that it 
would be very strange if this proved to be the 
case. We saw that from the physical standpoint 
the races have become greatly differentiated after 
their dispersion over the surface of the globe, 
and that these differentiations were deep-rooted. 
To assume that no psychological changes ac- 
companied these physical changes would be, to 
say the least, unreasonable. I think, therefore, 
that we are on the safe side when we assume that 
when we shall know more about racial psychology, 
when we shall have improved the methods of 
investigating brains, we shall find that in psy-| 
chological dispositions of one sort or another— 
this is as closely as we can put it today—there are 
differences between the separate racial groups. 
But this belongs to the future. | 

The particular racial differences in psycholo- 
gical disposition often assumed today, on the 
other hand, usually prove to be illusions, upon 
When we talk about the 
Mongolian being exceedingly taciturn and having 
a remarkable degree of self-control, it is no more 
a racial psycho-physical trait than is the similar 
trait, perhaps not quite as marked, in the Anglo- 
Saxon. If you compare him, let us say, with the 
Russian, the Anglo-Saxon displays about as much 
more reserve, presence of mind and coolness in 
situations than does the traditional Russian, as 
does the Mongolian when compared with the 
Anglo-Saxon. 


It is a question of difference of degree due to 
cultural setting. All our national differences, so- 
called, are of the same type, purely cultural, not 
really ingrained in the blood of the people. 

Many of you must have read, during the last 
months, the articles that were appearing in The 
Nation about the different states of this Union. 
A very curious kaleidoscopic picture is produced 
in our minds by these sketches. One might almost 
imagine that every state in the Union has a 
civilization of its own. Now, what would you 
think of the person who would go ahead and 
interpret these cultural differences, which begin 
to approach what in Europe would be called na- 
tional differences, in terms of psycho-physical 
qualities. Here, then, where the thing is relatviely 
recent, where it is happening before our very eyes, 
as it were, we, of course, interpret it as a cultural 
phenomenon, not as a psycho-physical one, The 
same must be said about those racial peculiarities 
which today are regarded as expressions of the 
psychic or psycho-physical characteristics of the 
races. One and all, they are likely to be resolv- 
able into purely historical or cultural determi- 
nants. Some day when we know more about the 
subject we will discover, I feel, some psychologi- 
cal trends, some potentialities in the make-up of 
the different racial groups which will differenti- 
ate them, but in what directions such trends may 
lie, of this we have as yet not even an inkling. 


IV. PsycHoLocy AND CULTURE 

Now let us pass to our next topic, which will 
be the relation in the life history of man of the 
physical and psychological racial facts to culture 
and the historic process. Here, once more, use is 
being made of the erroneous generalizations with 
reference to the psychology of so-called primitive 
peoples whenever one tries to compare our own 
civilization with the civilizations produced by 
other racial groups. But let me draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that high and low civilizations 
have been produced by more racial stocks than 
one, and B% other peoples than white man. 

Take, for example, the Mongolian. Among 
Mongolians we have the higk civilizations of 
China and Japan, on the one hand, and the re- 
latively primitive tribes of the Lower Amour 
River and of northern Japan (the Ainu), on the 
other. The same holds true of the American 
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Indians. While no such striking contrasts are 
found here as in the Asiatic instances just noted, 
still the high civilizations of the Peruvian Aztecs 
and the Mayas of Yucatan loom high above the 
general cultural level of other American tribes. 
So you can see that the white race does not stand 
alone in producing both low and high types of 
civilization. 

It is true that in certain respects white man has 
for some reason or other outstripped other civili- 
zations. In knowledge, for example, both theo- 
retical and applied, we stand immeasurably above 
all other civilizations. For this reason many of 
us have developed the conceit that there is only 
one great and high civilization, namely, that of 
white man. Men are many, they say, civilization 
is one, meaning by this that the psycho-physical 
qualities of different groups of men are different 
and that only one group, white man, has produced 
a true civilization. The conclusion of the anthro- 
pologist, who is in a position to look at the prob- 
lem more objectively and critically, points in the 
opposite direction. He says: Man is one—civili- 
zations are many. This means that all the races 
of man, as far as their availability for cultural 
purposes is concerned, are on a par and com- 
parable. Civilizations, on the other hand, are 
many, both in variety and achievement, and more 
than one race has experimented successfully with 
the process of building a high civilization. 

We might, then, join hands with Bertrand 
Russell, a man strangely free from the prejudices 
of his time and kind, and believe with him that 
valuable cultural results might be expected if we 
but saturated ourselves with the Chinese cultural 
ideals, with their remarkable respect for learning 
and education. with their thirst for contemplative 
thought, with their love of beauty. We may 
boast, with a degree of justice, about our wonder- 
ful mechanisms for realizing the purposes of life 
which the civilization of white man has developed, 
but we might well learn or relearn from the 
Chinese what these purposes ought to be, in a 
high-minded society.? . 

I do not want you to understand me to say that 
the potential psychic equality of the races is a 
demonstrated fact. All we can say is that for all 


2 With Russell’s truly detached attitude may be compared that 
of Professor John Dewey, as expressed in his articles on 
He also thinks well of the Chinese, but to him they never rise 
above the status of capable disciples who may some day equal 
s in their cultural achievement. 


China. 
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we know to the contrary, such equality may be a 
fact. On the other hand, it is not impossible, 
although in no way demonstrable as yet, that in 
the variable group, white man, certain conditions 
favor the appearance of, say, one genius more per 
million than is the case in other racial groups. 
Of course, this is pure hypothesis; but if, for 
argument’s sake, it be granted, such a condition 
would be sufficient to account for the historic per- 
formance of the white race. 

What is more important than this is the con- 
sideration that for the purposes of a common 
historic life, of democracy, of idealism, of codper- 
ation, the great races of the world—the Mongolian 
and the white, the Hindoo and the Negro—have 
all the necessary qualifications. We might as 
well be prepared to share the world in the future 
with the Mongolian, the Negro and the Hindoo. 
These racial groups are too numerous, their civili- 
zational achievements or potentialities too solid 
and assured to allow for any fear that they might 
suffer the fate of peoples with more primitive 
civilizations. Their story is a sad one. 


V. Tue FATE OF THE PRIMITIVES 


Let me remind you of it in a very few words. 
Everywhere it has happened: in Australia, where 
the Anglo-Saxon came in contact with the native 
blacks ; in the two Americas, where Anglo-Saxons 
and Latins encountered the primitive Mongolian 
offshoots, the American Indians; in northeastern 
Siberia, where the Russians invaded the terri- 
tories of stray Mongolian and other native groups. 
And in Melanesia and Polynesia, in those islands 
of the wondrous Southern Seas about which we 
hear so much in literature, inhabited in part by 
a beautiful race strangely similar to the white, 
there also the same curse has fallen upon primi- 
tive man. 

What was white man’s influence in all these 
cases? In what way did the white race solve the 
problem of the white man’s burden?, The answer 
is always the same: the native populations dis- 
integrated and are dying out;.stheir cultures de- 
cayed, and are rapidly disappearing. The late W. 
H. R. Rivers, one of the greatest English anthro- 
pologists, when referring to this appalling fact, 
used an expression which describes the situation 
with great brevity and pathos. He wrote that 
the peoples of Melanesia—he spoke specifically of 
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them—were dying from lack of interest. This, I 
think, is the fact: When these primitive peoples 
come in contact with white man’s civilization, 
they lose interest in their own ideas, in their own 
values. White man usually does not permit them 
to enter his own civilization; the result is decay, 
as Rivers expresses it, from lack of interest, from 
lack of cultural vitality. The very foundations 
of their cultures are undermined and go to pieces, 
a process usually enhanced by the physical degen- 
eration consequent upon disease, immoderate use 
of alcohol and the like. 

A tragic fact, indeed! It seems that white man 
has accepted his burden in none too humane or 
earnest a spirit. However this may be, 
we cannot do anything to remedy the situation. 
The fact is tragic, but also fatal, and the only 
thing we can say about it is, let the dying die in 
peace. But there are others who do not intend 
to die, and they are our problem. These are the 
groups I mentioned a moment ago, the Hindoos, 
the Mongolians and the African Negroes—mil- 
lions and millions of them. They will remain, 
and with them we must learn to share the earth. 

What will be the probable future of these racial 
groups and in what way can we affect the develop- 
ment of their civilizations? Well, to put it in a 
very few words, I should say that there can be 
no doubt that the Mongolian, the Hindoo and the 
Negro will develop, at least in part, after the 
pattern of white man’s civilization, and yet I feel 
that it is to be both hoped and expected that they 
will preserve some cultural autonomy, will save 
some of the treasures of their own historic past. 
If that is not to occur, if the development of these 
great racial groups is to take place under the con- 
stant imperialistic and militaristic pressure of 
white nations, then calamity is certain to follow, 
and the group that will suffer most will be white 
man. 

VI. Vistons oF ARMAGEDDON 


With your permission, I want to tell you from 
personal experience how the future relations of 
the races are envisaged by some persons. This 
particular vision, as I might call it, was related 
to me independently by three men. In all three 


cases the substance was essentially the same, 
although one of my friends was an old Russian 
revolutionist, the second a radical Japanese stu- 


dent of political science, and the third, a Hindoo 
nationalist, obviously an aristocrat, a prominent 
figure in the educational life of India. 

The vision was this: The civilization of white 
man is today dominated by Anglo-Saxon ideals 
and by the English speaking nations, England and 
America. The basis of Anglo-Saxon civilization 
is rotten, and the situation is pretty hopeless for 
these nations will not improve, and they are driv- 
ing the world toward another war, a war of such 
magnitude that in comparison, the recent great 
war will seem like a plaything. 

How will the sides be divided in this war? The 
great human material will be provided in Asia by 
China. China will be drilled by Japan. The peo- 
ples of India will join these groups under the 
leadership of Japan. The peoples of Asia in 
arms, led by Japan, will be faced in Europe and 
in America by England, the United States (they 
were not sure about Australia and Canada), and 
by France. On the other hand, Germany and 
Russia will in the beginning of the struggle occupy 
the position which the United States occupied in 
the beginning of the war. They will affect neu- 
trality but will secretly sympathize with the 
Asiatic powers and ultimately will join on the 
Asiatic side. 

Neither of the three men who drew this picture 
for me were quite sure of what will happen with 
the Negro, where the African Negro will find 
himself in the conflict, tne American Negro pre- 
sumably, although not certainly, going with Amer- 
ica. But there can be no doubt that all of them 
would feel that if France, for example, continued 
its present policy of utilizing the African Negro 
for purposes of imperialistic self-aggrandizement, 
the Negro would know on which side to join. 
And they all felt that the outcome of such a world 
struggle could only be one: the destruction or, at 
best, the enslavement of the white race and the 
decay of white civilization or its absorption by 
the civilizations of Asia. 

Now, I do not consider the latter eventuality as 
such a terrible calamity. Perhaps the world has 
seen enough of white man’s ideals and so Mon- 
golian civilization would make a very nice change. 
But, nevertheless, the picture in its entirety is not 
a very attractive one. 

It does not interest me nor need it particularly 
interest you whether it is at all probable that a 
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thing of this sort will happen. But you see what 
we encounter here is, once more, a state of mind, 
and it is not devoid of interest that the Russian 
revolutionist and the Japanese student and the 
Hindoo nationalist should conceive of the future 
relations of the peoples of Asia, Europe and 
America as culminating in a fatal struggle, lead- 
ing to the destruction or subjection of the white 
race. 

Where lies the root of this idea? It is nothing 
but a projection into the historic process of the 
future of their conviction that white man is in- 
curable in the'selfishness of his dealings with other 
races, that if he is to be taught a lesson, this can- 
not be done on a moral or intellectual plane, but 
must be fought out on the battlefield, where by 
his own choosing, white man has so often estab- 
lished his supremacy over the other races. 

So this is the vision. And the moral is 
obvious enough. 


‘ 


VII. Race anp CuLTuRE IN AMERICA 
Last of all, I should like to consider the racial 
and cultural problem as it concerns the United 
States of America. We have a number of prob- 
lems here which are of continental magnitude : the 
problem of the Negro, that of the Japanese, that 
of the Jew,—I regret to say that the Jew has 
again become a problem, and here in America— 
and then we must also face the tremendously 
complex situation consequent upon the arrival to 
these shores of diverse groups of immigrants 
other than the Jew and the Japanese. 

The prevailing attitude taken today toward 
immigration would have seemed strange indeed 
but a few years ago, from the standpoint of psy- 
chology, economics or policy. Such books as 
those by Madison Grant and Lathrop Stoddard— 
all of you have read the books—take it for 
granted that the average man and woman con- 
sider or ought to consider the immigration to the 
United States of various sub-racial groups of 
Europe little short of a national calamity. This 
applies to ali groups but one, comprising the rep- 
resentatives of the Nordic race, which alone 
possesses the qualities desirable and necessary for 
the well-being of this commonwealth. It is a 
strange conception, ten or fifteen years ago it 
would have been laughed out of this country; and 
perhaps ten years hence (I dare hope) the older 
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and saner attitude will return, but today the anti- 
racial complex is with us and it is “going strong.” 

Now what shall we do about this attitude? The 
outlook, I confess, is not hopeful. For, as you 
know, we are not dealing here with rational pro- 
cesses, but with emotional backgrounds, traditions, 
the urge of self-interest, the forces of group psy- 
chology. All of these are elements not readily 
amenable to the influences of reason or argument. 

The first and perhaps the major problem of 
America is that of the Negro. There are more 
than ten million colored people among us. This 
is a tremendous proportion. And yet many 
Americans have felt and still feel that the Negro 
problem is not a problem, that it will not have to 
be solved, because it will solve itself. 

Well now, it does not seem to be solving itself, 
and to the extent to which we realize this, it is 
becoming more and more of a problem. Can we 
do anything deliberately to solve this problem? | 
I do not know. I do not know of any method by 
means of which it would be possible to make peo- 
ple change their attitude toward the Negro. You 
find throughout that the traits ascribed to the 
Negro are not always taken seriously even by those 
who are most vociferous in proclaiming them. 
Take, for example, the people in the South. Now, 
of course, we know that the Negro is not fairly 
treated in the South, but this is not altogether so. 
It is just in the South that the white folk are 
very fond of the Negro. It is just in the South 
that the children, for example, were educated for 
many years by Negro maids and mammies. Now 
would the white folk of the South actually give 
their children over into the care of these people 
if they thought of them as really and truly im- 
ferior? Evidently their behavior with reference 
to the selection of their educators would be 
strangely absurd if their theories about the Negro 
were seriously entertained by them. There is 
SSN wrong here. We discover once more 

ne of those rationalizations which always indi- 
cate an underlying emotional attitude, deep-rooted 
and traditional. 

You may characterize the Negro by his shift- 
lessness and laziness, his wildness and unreli- 
ability, his inability to persist in work. But sup- 
pose you ask any housewife who keeps a maid, 
whether she be Irish or Scandinavian or German 
—of course she is not likely to have one of the 
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Anglo-Saxon descent—suppose you ask her what 
she thinks of her maid, and as likely as not she 
will characterize her behavior in terms of the 
very traits usually ascribed to the Negro. These 
traits are not peculiar to the Negro by any means, 
they are common human characteristics which we 
like to emphasize when we deal with people 
against whom we harbor a prejudice. We ascribe, 
their inefficiency or other shortcomings to inher- 
ent psychological qualities, otherwise it would be 
difficult to treat them as badly as we do. It is, you 
see, our own attitude which is projected into the 
psychological traits of these people. That is the 
way the thing works. But to assume that the 
Negro alone has these qualities is absurd. 

You can go back to Africa, where the Negro) 
came from, and see the amount of industrial work 
he does there, how tireless he is, how inventive he 
is—to be sure he does not produce white man’s 
culture, but his own African culture—and you 
will see that the traits which some of us consider 
the prerogative of white man, these colored folk 
have them in their own country, where they are 
interested in their work, enthusiastic about 
achievement, certain of their values. On the 
plantation, on the other hand, the Negro is of 
course lazy and shiftless. 

Well now, this is perhaps a theoretical attitude. 
You may not be interested in it. In this you may 
be right. What you want to know about is the 
practical aspect of the subject. What can we do 
with the Negro? Can we kill the prejudice 
against the Negro, if it is a prejudice? I do not 
know. I frankly say I do not know. In my 
experience no method has as yet been devised by 


‘means of which we can change attitudes of this 


sort. They come and go, mostly they come, and 
we do not know how to get rid of them. 
Education is, of course, one way. But go and 
try to educate the American people in an attitude 
favorable to the Negro. Who will do the edu- 
cating? This is the tragedy of the educational 
problem. We have to begin with the end. We 
do not know on whom to rely when we want the 
children taught that the Negro is not inferior. 
Here I want to digress for a moment to give 
you a recent illustration of the insidiousness of 
race prejudice. I refer to the Jews in Palestine. 
Here for once, the tables are reversed, and the 


| 
| 


| | 
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Jew turns into a racial snob. The Jews, the 
eternally persecuted ones, who through tragic 
ages have learned the horrors of persecution, have 
felt the sting of racial hatred, have at last re- 
turned to their old home, Zion. They have estab- 
lished a community, they want to have a demo- 
cratic government. There are a certain number 
of Jews there, and ten times as many Arabs. The 
proportion is about that of the Negro to the 
white in this country, the Jews standing for the 
Negro. What would we think of a situation in 
the United States in which the white population 
would have to submit to government dominated 
by the Negro? Now look at Palestine! In the 
“democratic” organization of the new Jewish 
state, the Arab is outvoted and ruled against his 
will by the Jewish people with the assistance of 
foreign British police. This is the situation in 
Palestine. Of course, those enthusiastic about 
Palestine say that all of this will change in the 
future. The fact that Zion has been established, 
they claim, will stimulate a great many rich Jews 
all over the world to give money in order that 
others may go there, and then there will ulti- 
mately be more Jews in Palestine than Arabs, 
and a truly democratic rule will be established. 

All this may be so, but meanwhile we have be- 
fore us the little edifying picture of a state ruled 
by Jews, heretofore victims of race prejudice, 
over the heads of the majority of the local 
population. 

Nor is this all. Some time ago I had a con- 
versation with a gentleman who came from Pales- 
tine, where he had been an inspector of schools. 
As he was proceeding with his story, I noticed 
something strange in his attitude toward the 
Arabs. I asked: “You do not mean to say that 
you teach the children in your schools that the 
Arabs represent an inferior race?” “Oh, no,” 
he replied, “we do not have to tell them that. 
They can see it for themselves.” So there 
we are! Those same Arabs who centuries 
ago brought many elements of what is now our 
civilization with them to Spain, the very same 
Arabs, because today they are in a state of decay, 
because they are dirty, etc., etc., are regarded by 
the Jews as inferior, as a primitive race. 

What can one do with these attitudes? To my 
mind there is only one thing that can save man- 
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kind from prejudices of this sort. Whether it 
can be achieved through education or not, I do 
not know. But in my experience I find that those 
people among us who by temperament or inci- 
dentally to their occupations, are individualists, 
are much less addicted to this kind of prejudice. 
You take, for example, the artists and actors and 
you will find that in every country, in every na- 
tion, the artists as a group, are on the whole less 
given to anti-racial prejudice, to group discrimin- 
ation than almost any other group, much less so, 
than let us say, scientists, as a group. 

Why should this be so? You see the occupa- 
tion of the artist is intensely individualistic. He 
appreciates talent for talent’s sake and every indi- 
vidual to him means just so much, and he does 
not particularly care to what group, to what na- 
tion, this individual belongs. The same attitude, 
in a less pronounced degree, is observable in the 
relation of other people, non-artists, toward art- 
ists. I think a lesson can be gleaned from this 
and other similar examples: prejudice, racial pre- 
judice, is a group phenomenon, a social phenom- 
enon. It is based on traditional backgrounds and 
is inculcated unconsciously into us early in life, 
before we know what is happening. And we can- 
not get rid of it unless we become, to a great 
extent, individualists, independent thinkers, per- 
sons who can stand on their own feet intellectu- 
ally and emotionally, who are detached and cap- 
able of viewing things “above the battle.” 

To repeat, then: Whether it is possible to 
achieve this transformation through education, I 
do not know. But if it can be achieved, it can 
only be achieved through education, at home and 
in school, not through the general propaganda 
education of groups. I do not believe that a 
change of attitude with reference to racial ques- 
tions will ever come through mass education. It 
will only come through education, in the tech- 
nical sense, education in the school and in the 
family. 

Our other great problem is the problem of the 
Asiatic. It has not loomed very large as yet, but 
it is becoming more and more menacing, and those 
of you who may be reading some of the press 
notices from the West may begin to feel that it is 
gaining in importance, is becoming a dawning 
problem. Well, I realize that from the stand- 
point of those Nordicized Anglo-Saxons who feel 
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that the Nordic race is the one great race, both 
in its physical traits and in its psychic make-up, 
the very idea of miscegenation, with the under- 
sized, yellowish, straight-haired, almond-eyed 
Mongolians, must seem a horrible nightmare. I 
am quite sure that this conception constitutes the 
backbone of the racial resistance against blood 
mixture in the West. 

I am not speaking now of the economic oppo- 
sition to the Mongolians in California. This is, 
of course a problem with which we have been 
familiar for years, and whether the labor of Cali- 
fornia is right or wrong about the danger of 
Japanese invasion, it is at least easy to under- 
stand their attitude. If only we could separate 
national policy from state policy in such matters, 
I, for one, would favor a hands-off policy with 
reference to California: go ahead and do as you 
please, settle your own affairs; do not permit the 
Japanese to land in yeur state, if such is your 
pleasure. It is unfortunate that under our sys- 
tem a policy of this sort in one state drives us 
into a national policy, which may have very grave 
consequences. 

But the most important problem is the general 
attitude toward a Mongolian invasion. 

And from my standpoint, there is no danger 
whatsoever of a Mongolian invasion that might 
do any harm. We need not intermarry with 
them, but no harm will result if we do. I do 
not say that it will be a particularly successful 
breed if we intermarry with Mongolians. As 
between race and races, I do not believe in suc- 
cessful breeds any more than I do in unsuccess- 
ful ones. 

The story is told about the mixture of the 
Chinese and the African Negroes in the mining 
districts of South Africa. The resulting race, if 
we may so call it, is reputed for its stamina and, 
in particular, produces excellent miners. We 
strongly suspect, however, that the reason for 
its success is not wholly psycho-physical, but is 
due to some other circumstances. You see, we 
constantly tend to interpret traits of this sort by 
assuming specific racial characteristics, but here 
where all the facts are near at hand, the true 
explanation is not far to seek. 

I do not think anything terrible wil! happen if 
the Japanese and Chinese come here and inter- 
breed with us. From the economic standpoint, 
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the fear of invasion is equally unreasonable. The 
idea that the standard of living of the Chinese 
and Japanese is very low and that therefore they 
can always underbid and ultimately drive out 
American labor, takes in only half of the facts. 
For is not the low standard of living a temporary 
condition, artificially prolonged by the hostility 
toward the Asiatics, which fosters clannishness 
among them and induces them to persist in their 
old modes of living? Is it not perfectly obvious, 
without special demonstration, that if the Asiatics 
were permitted to mix on terms of equality with 
the American population, one of the first things 
that would happen would be a rise in their stand- 
ard of living? 

And now I have to pass to the third problem, 
which is the problem of the various minor sub- 
racial groups of Europe that come to this coun- 
try. I will only say a few words about this. I 
feel strongly that most of you know all about 
it already, that you have very little sympathy 
with the discrimination against the Lithuanian, 
the Pole, the Bohemian or the Italian, on the 
ground of racial inferiority. 

You see, here the issue is shifted. It does not 
require any constructive imagination to think of 
great civilizations having been produced by these 
peoples, because all of these peoples, at some time 
in history, have carried great civilizations, just as 
the people of northern Europe have. 

As to the psychological tests, in the light of 
which so many of the foreign arrivals are seen 
as inferior to the native American, let me say this. 

Suppose, for some reason or other, there were 
a flood of emigration from America to France or 
Italy or to Germany, and tests were devised there 
and on the same principles, and the Americans 
knowing as much German, French or Italian as 
they do, were submitted to the tests in these coun- 
tries. Do you think that the scale of relative 
values would remain what it is when the Euro- 
pean immigrants are subjected to the tests here? 
There are mythologies which creep surreptitiously 
into even the most scientific attitudes. The sta 
tistical attitude, the desire of expressing thing 
in numbers and in curves, is a very laudable atti- 
tude, the outgrowth of objective and critica 
method, but it has its dangers. When one is 
talking nonsense and puts it in plain words, why} 
there is no harm done, but if one talks soon 


and expresses it in mathematical formulae, there 
is danger that the respectable mathematical garb 
will save the underlying nonsense from detection. 

Now this is what happens with the interpreta- 
tion of statistics, suggested by vicious, anti-racial 
attitudes, and this is what happens with the ap- 
plication of psychological tests to problems such 
as the restriction of immigration where, by means 
of psychological tests, qualities are being graded 
and valued which are not amenable to measure- 
ment by means of such tests. 

Let us remember that I am not an opponent, 
as perhaps you have noticed, of psychological 
tests. Psychological tests are an excellent device 
for their particular purpose. If you want to test 
switchmen who must distinguish red and green, 
you can test that psychologically ; it is an excel- 
lent way of disqualifying certain individuals from 
serving as switchmen, and there are a great many 
other useful purposes for psychological tests. 
Also, if you have a group of individuals and 
you want to grade them with reference to par- 
ticular kinds of work and you devise very specific 
tests in connection with the work, you can suc- 
cessfully grade them from this standpoint. But 
how to utilize psychological tests for the purpose 
of getting a general picture of the mentality of a 
group of individuals is something we might pos- 
sibly learn in the future, but we cannot do it 
today. 

The last problem I want to consider—painful 
though it is—is the problem of the Jew. Is anti- 
Semitism a problem with us? Yes, there is anti- 
Semitism today in the United States, more of it 
today than there was yesterday, and so far as 
we can see there will be more tomorrow than 
there is today. Is ita problem? Well, a problem 
is something that you can formulate, define more 
or less clearly, something you can investigate in 
order to be in a position, should it be an undesir- 
able phenomenon, to obliterate it. None of these 
things can be done with anti-Semitism. We can- 
not even define it. 

The recent serious discussion is most humor- 
ous. Every one sees some other reason for anti- 
Semitism. Some consider it wholly a matter of 
religion, others claim that it is deeply and inevi- 
tably ingrained in the Christian teaching about 
the Jews who killed Christ, and still others be- 
lieve that anti-Semitism is purely social, 
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Then there are the many characteristics ascribed 
to the Jew, which are regarded as the sources of 
anti-Semitism. If I were to offer my opinion, 
my own interpretation, I should say that none of 
these qualities could possibly explain anti-Semit- 
ism, because—and I trust there is no exaggera- 
tion in what I am about to say—if we were to 
enumerate, to tabulate the qualities ascribed to 
the Jew by different people and in different places, 
the result would be a fairly complete enumeration 
of all the traits of mankind. 


The Jew is a conglomerate of opposites. He is 
too rich and too poor, he dresses too well and 
too shabbily, he is self-assertive and yet too self- 
conscious and shy, and so on ad infinitum. The 
Jew has become an international scapegoat, a 
depository of common human psychic traits car- 
_ ried to undesirable extremes. 


It is patent that all these quasi-Jewish traits 
are not of the core of anti-Semitism. They are 
mere rationalizations, self-exculpatory “good rea- 
sons” ex post facto. The mental cause for anti- 
Semitism is that the Jew has become a state of 
mind. There is this psychological attitude and 
there is a tradition of anti-Semitism. You see 
the attitude toward the Jew is not the same as 
toward the Negro. Anti-Semitism is a sort of 
racial prejudice, but it has its own specific dif- 
ferentia. The tradition of anti-Semitism deter- 
mines that it has today those specific qualities it 
had yesterday and ages and ages before. 


Can one do anything about anti-Semitism? 
My personal view, I confess, is that nothing can 


be done. Once it is on the go it gets worse 
whether one does anything about it or not. So I 
am not very optimistic about anti-Semitism in 
this country. It is growing and everything we 
write or say in justification of the Jew. is just 
adding so much oil to the fire. 


The only things that we can do about anti- 
Semitism, then, is to let it take its course, while 
we go about our duties and occupations and ideal- 
isms. There is absolutely no writing, no propa- 
ganda, no talking of any kind that can be done 
that will effectively change the thing in a favor- 
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able direction, or in any direction. I am not say- 
ing this, you will understand, because I approve 
of conditions as they are, but because it is my 
conviction that we cannot do anything about it. 

There is just one more problem that I want to 
mention. It will be the last- A great many peo- 
ple realize the horror and injustice of the things 
I have just discussed and they feel that culture, 
civilization, cannot be changed, that education will 
not help us and that we must proceed by some 
other method. This method is known under the 
name of “eugenics,” the idea being that our trou- 
bles come from inferior heredity and that an arti- 
ficial improvement of the human material will 
save and revive civilization. Many competent 
biologists have joined the ranks of the eugenicists. 


A famous sociologist said the other day, “There 
is no use in troubling our minds about various 
hocus-pocus schemes of education.” Eugenics is 
the thing, a rational system of “positive eugen- 
ics.” Now you know what is meant by positive 
eugenics. Negative eugenics means, of course, 
the elimination of the unfit, criminal, degenerate, 
by means of sterilization or by other means. 
Positive eugenics, on the other hand, means the 
selection of particularly favorable breeds, among 
men and women, the mating of such individuals 
under the supervision of a board of matrimonial 
experts and the consequent improvement of the 
human race for the advancement of a new and 
better civilization. 


I cannot here launch out upon a criticism of 
eugenics, but I think you will realize how little 
of what we know supports it even as a theoretical 
conception, as to its merits as a practical pro- 
gram of social reform, we may well let it col- 
lapse of its own weight. 


Little though we may be able to achieve through 
education, as between education and eugenics, it 
is education every time. Man, as some one has 
said, does not need a change but merely a chance. 
At any rate, whether he needs a change or not, 
we cannot change him, and therefore, the only 
thing we can do and that we must do most earn- 
estly, is to give him a chance. 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
Gerorce B. Locan 


The Negro faces a cruel paradox. Since the 
Civil War the white South has maintained a policy 
of separation and subordination, while the Negro 
has turned instinctively to fight for “equality” of 
intercourse. But more recently education and im- 
proved living conditions have given him a new 
racial pride that sees its fulfillment in developing 
a culture peculiarly its own. On the one hand 
democracy impels him to throw in his lot with 
America; on the other exclusiveness seems to 
promise better things for the advancement of his 
race. How can the two ideals be reconciled? 
This is “The Dilemma of the Negro” as seen by 
W. E. B. DuBois in the October American 
Mercury. He writes with his accustomed energy, 
pointing chiefly to the effects of the struggle on 
schools and colleges. 


* * * 


Discrimination against the Jew in social life, 
in business, and as student or teacher in the col- 
leges is the theme of a study in contemporary 
prejudice made by an unnamed writer of that 
race in the October Aflantic. Discussing “The 
Jew and the Club” he calls attention to a rising 
wave of racial suspicion and dislike on the part 
of Gentiles that threatens to estrange the two peo- 
ples and separate them into distinct castes as rigid 
as those of the East. He writes good-humoredly : 
there is none of the bitterness that runs through 
Lewisohn’s Up Stream, but the humiliating posi- 
tion that the cultured Jew continually finds him- 
self in is shown plainly enough. 

- © 

The Klan has at last appealed to Caesar. 
Throwing off its secrecy with its white nighties, 
it formulated in the recent Klonvocation at Kan- 
sas City a reasoned statement of its aims which 
is interpreted by Stanley Frost in the Outlook 
for October 15 as a direct plea before the bar of 
public opinion. However, the old hostilities are 
not dropped but rather intensified, and the princi- 
ples of sociology and ethics have been called in to 
back up its reiterated program of “native, white, 
Gentile, Protestant, supremacy.” The author sees 
an improvement in the caliber and sincerity of the 


leaders that may in time reach to the mass of 
their followers. “The Klan Restates its Case’ is 
the title of the article. 


* * * 


A glowing account of the results being accom- 
plished by the Commission on Interracial Codper- 
ation, which met at Asheville, N. C., in July, is 
given in The Southern Workman for September 
by Robert B. Eleazer. The decrease in lynch- 
ings, more and better public schools for the 
Negroes, codrdination of black and white welfare 
agencies, and the rising interest of college students 
in race relations are all credited in part to its 
efforts. The chief difficulties in the way are seen 
to be agitation by demagogs of both races, the 
indifference of many white people, and the rock- 
bound complacency of certain communities in 
their own virtue. 

* * * 


Four hundred thousand Negroes in New York! 
An astonishing new Harlem has grown up since 
the war, peopled with emigrants from the South 
and the West Indies, who live in squalid tene- 
ments and houses designed by Stanford White, 
with their own theatres, clubs, churches, and 
emerging personalities. Konrad Bercovici calls 
it “The Black Blocks of Manhattan” in the Octo- 
ber Harper's. He has sketched eloquently and 
with no little undercurrent of humor a fascinating 
picture of this curious city within a city; more 
than a study in local color, it is a keen analysis 
of an American problem as new as it is formid- 


able. 
* * * 


That this influx to the North has resulted in 
better standards of living, a lower death rate, and 
more general community interest is the contention 
of George E. Haynes, writing on “Negro migra- 
tion” in Opportunity for October. The effects on 
the white neighborhoods to which they come are 
not so clearly good, for in the schools, in housing, 
and in industry causes of friction arises that lead 
often to increased inter-racial bitterness. The 
author makes a plea for the service of social work- 
ers in integrating these emigrants more fully to 
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the life of their new communities, a task that in 
some ways is no less difficult than the American- 
ization of foreigners. 


* * * 


For further light on the same question turn to 
the debate on “The Negro Migrations” staged in 
the November Forum by Blanton Fortson and 
William Pickens. Are the causes that impel the 
Negro northward purely economic, as Judge Fort- 
son maintains? Or, as Mr. Pickens believes, do 
the economic advantages merely furnish him an 
opportunity to realize his desire for a fuller and 
freer life? Both debaters agree that the immedi- 
ate effects of the movement are beneficial to all 
concerned, and that it will tend in time to lessen 
the friction of existing race relations, but as to 
its ultimate results they differ widely, one holding 
that the Negro is migrating to extinction and the 
other that he will disappear as a people only by 
the gradual diffusion of his blood throughout the 
entire population. 

The authors have reviewed in the same issue, 
from opposite points of view, Walter F. White’s 
frank novel of race prejudice, “The Fire in the 


Flint.” 
ee a 


As the provoking cause of a race problem, our 
treatment of the Indians is decidedly in the back- 
ground. The Forum printed recently a debate on 
the subject, and the November issue contains a 
symposium of letters (“A Cycle on the American 
Indian’) from half a dozen men who have the 
welfare of the red race at heart. The theme of 
most of the letters is strong condemnation of our 
past and present governmental policy toward it. 


* * * 


No real understanding of Southern life today 
is to be had without a knowledge of its back- 
grounds. And impartial histories of the South 
since the Civil War are difficult to come upon. 
Hence such a scholarly study as A. A. Taylor’s 
on “The Negro in South Carolina during the 
Reconstruction,” which appears in the Journal of 
Negro History for July should be especially wel- 
come. The author has gone pretty thoroughly 


into the character of the colored population, the 
social chaos following the war, the attempt to im- 
pose forced labor, economic adjustment and 


progress, the educational forces at work, and the 
religious influences that were brought to bear. 
His findings give the Negro a somewhat better 
character than the one we have been accustomed 


to. 
* * * 


As a revelation of the tragedy that is always 
smouldering beneath our race relations, take “The 
Secret at the Crossroads,” a story of considerable 
power by Jefferson Mosley in the same number. 
It is the story of a rather insignificant man, of 
northern ancestry, who looks after the Negroes 
of a southern countryside with his scant medical 
skill, comes to be known as their only friend in 
trouble, and is all but murdered by the aristocrats 
of the neighborhood when he is found trying to 
save the life of a wounded Negro who has been 
in a fray with a white man. As a study in in- 
tolerance and ethical backgrounds it is worth 
reading. 


A NEW PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF 
RACE RELATIONS 


The Commission on Race Relations of the 
National Conference on the Christian Way of 
Life will issue soon a try-out edition of a study 
course for the use of discussion groups and 
classes. The outline will cover a wide range of 
relations between different racial and national 
groups in the United States, with emphasis on 
those misunderstandings and traditional attitudes 
which underlie prejudices and are responsible for 
discriminations and maladjustments. 

The purpose of the course is to promote the 
serious study of race relations in the light of the 
spirit and teaching of Christianity. It will be 
divided into two parts. The first one is com- 
posed largely of stories of actual occurrences 
contributed by correspondents in different parts 
of the country. Its purpose is to secure a cor- 
rect formulation of problems rather than to dis- 
cover solutions. The second part is to be based 
on the reports of the persons and discussion 
groups who take part in the study of the first 
division. In other words, the reports of find- 
ings and of experiments by the groups which 
undertake these studies will become an integral 
part of the course. 
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The JOURNAL of 
SOCIAL FORCES 








Editorial Notes 





-G. Stanley Hall: Pioneer in 
Scientific Social Exploration 


The November JourNaAL continues the edi- 
torial discussion of “A More Articulate South,” 
begun in the September issue, with a sort of 
example-challenge or type-study, illustrating some 
of the points previously set forth and some of 
the remedies implied. The former editorial 
closed with the suggestion that “what we need 
more than anything else is the ability and will- 
ingness to face the truth, through social study 
and interpretation, with the corresponding ability 
and willingness to make the necessary readjust- 
ments. And in this search after truth and val- 
ues two major problems must be faced at once: 
The one is the problem of developing a leader- 
ship to take the place of the old southern leaders 
[of distinctive and effective type]; the other is 
the problem of determining and developing the 
social potential of the newer generations in the 
South now coming into dominant power, along- 
side the material and intellectual awakening of a 
region from which the Nation ought to expect 
much in the future.” The JouRNAL now submits 
that the study of specific types of leadership, 
aptly selected for specific illustration and fairly 
portrayed within these bounds, will constitute a 
reasonable, effective and concrete effort in con- 
tinuation of this thesis. This does not mean that 
any type studied is absolute or exclusive in its 
aptness or example. It does not mean that any 
single example studied is final or perfect. It 
does not mean that examples will be taken from 
the South, although The JourNAL will be contin- 
uously extending its series of contributed articles 
on “Southern Pioneers in Social Interpretation.” 
It does not mean that examples of the bad sort 
of leadership will not be presented as type studies 
in social progress and retrogression. Indeed, it 


is hoped that sometime, in the not too far distant 
future, we may present a careful study and ob- 
jective analysis of at least one leader of the 
political, and one of the ecclesiastical, demagogue 
type. What it does mean is that, in the earnest 
desire to answer queries as to what are the next 
steps, what the needed direction of our enlarging 
energies and resources, what the effective reme- 
dies for deficiencies recognized, careful and ob- 
jective studies of certain distinctive methods, 
characters, and personalities will offer at least 
one substantial contribution. In this issue, there- 
fore, we present an unusually appropriate type as 
exemplified in the work of the late G. Stanley 
Hall, pioneer from Maryland to Massachusetts, 
spiritual and intellectual explorer in the field of 
social study, who died on the twenty-fourth of 
April of this year. 


Standards of Measurement 


Our starting point will be found in the several 
apt and varied quotations which follow. 

“Now this is the peculiarjty of the scientific 
method, that when once it has become a habit of 
mind, that mind converts all facts whatsoever 
into science. The field of science is unlimited; 
its material is endless, every group of natural 
phenomena, every phase of social life, every 
stage of past or present development is material 
for science. The unity of all science consists 
alone in its method, not in its material, The man 
who classifies facts of any kind whatever, who 
sees their mutual relation and describes their 
sequences, is applying the scientific method and 
is a man of science. The facts may belong to 
the past history of mankind, to the social statis- 
tics of our great cities, to the atmosphere of the 
most distant stars, to the digestive organs of a 
worm, or to the life of a scarcely visible bacillus.” 

“We, too, however, stand as our fathers did 

before problems which seem to us insoluble . 
We must turn the deaf ear to all those who would 
suggest that we can enter the stronghold of truth 
by the burrow of superstition or scale its walls 
by the ladder of metaphysics.” 

“To whom everything human appealed, no sub- 
ject was too commonplace or too esoteric to be 
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studied, no individual too humble or exalted to 
be recognized and listened to as a teacher, and 
no author or method too conventional or radical 
to receive attention.” 

“I would rather be a fool of the Parsifal order 
stumbling along paths wiser men would fear to 
tread than a partisan who could not see impar- 
tially the real good being done by all who make 
positive additions to our knowledge . . . [al- 
though in the pioneering after truth one might 
be left] a trifle isolated, yet convinced that his 
way is the right one and, although now only a 
trail, will sometime become the royal highway 
if it is blazed and charted before all traces of it 
are lost.” 

“The call comes to us . . . to explore, to 
test, and if necessary reconstruct the very bases 
of conviction, for all open questions are new 
opportunities. . . . We must find, or make 
and ascend a new outlook tower high enough to 
command the whole earth and its history and 
become familiar with the perspective and other 
phenomena of altitude, although this is the hard- 
est of all things for our distracted, analytic and 
specialist ridden stage of culture.” 

“Science in its largest sense is from this time 
forth to rule the world. The age of laissez fatre 
is ended and research, discovery, investigation, 
and invention, which have done much already, 
must now take the helm and be our pioneers in 
this new era. . . . We cannot too clearly rea- 
lize or too often repeat that research is in the 
very center of the current of creative evolution 
and has the momentum of all the development 


urge behind it.” 
x * * 


A Type Study 


The first and second paragraphs quoted are 
from Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science, the 
third is from William H. Burnham’s appreciation 
of the late G. Stanley Hall in the current School 
and Society; while the others are from Dr. Hall’s 
Life and Confessions of a Psychologist from 
which subsequent passages will be selected to 
illustrate further the thesis of these editorial 
notes. It is not the purpose of The JouRNAL to 
make out a case for Dr. Hall; that he has long 
since done in outstanding fashion But to call 


attention to a type of pioneer, with scientific pas- 
sion, with fearless and often heedless vigor and 
enthusiasm, always bent on social exploration, 
with ever the hope that new trails might lead to 
new discovery, is a task which falls pleasantly 
in the path of The Journat’s continued emphasis 
upon leadership, personality, the spirit of pioneer- 
ing and the scientific attitude. Fortunate indeed 
it is that so outstanding an example is at hand, 
to illustrate principles set forth, policies advo- 
cated, present needs and opportunities at hand; 
to point the way for other pioneers of different 
times and different sorts; and to contrast with 
some of our present day limited reactionaries. 


* * * 


The Pioneer and Explorer 


Karl Pearson asks and answers the query: 
Why should men reverence the great pioneers of 
science? Why indeed do men everywhere and 
at all times revere the pioneers in any field—of 
thought, of religious crusading, of social explora- 
tion, of physical development of lands beyond the 
border? Why do we score low in the scale of 
progress and values any group, region, country 
or period where the pioneer is no longer active? 
The answer is found in the meaning of the term, 
the independent heroic nature of those who ex- 
plore, and the fairness of mankind in retrospect 
to give true recognition to those who go before 
to remove obstacles and to prepare the way for 
others, as is the manner of the pioneer; or to 
those who search and travel over new and strange 
regions, as is the wont of explorers. Dr. Hall, it 
seems to me, was essentially the pioneer and 
explorer with all the youthful and almost super- 
human zest to go on and on, always hoping for 
some new discovery of the promised land, which 
came to him perhaps less often than to many for 
whom he had blazed the trail. Four decades of 
exploring, with ever the pioneer’s moving of his 
cabin and outlook further on, leaving behind the 
old marks, never returning to the old trails. He 
never builded his first intellectual settlement, 
produced his first notable volume until he was 
almost three score years spent in the work of 
exploration, although he might have rested with 
comfort, substance and reputation, in a more 
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static civilization, leaving the newer trails for 
others to discover. But his entire life and course 
were contrary to such an ideal. Four score years 
of active pioneering before the real verdict now 
begins. In terms of simple concrete year-marks 
I think of Dr. Hall’s beginning at Johns Hop- 
kins in the year in which I was born; two decades 
further on, as I graduate from a small college I 
learn of his first volumes on Adolescence, and 
two decades more, on the day of the month, lack- 
ing one month, of my own birthday, when 
we were hoping for an article from him for The 
JourNnaL of Soctat Forces, he began the great 
explorer’s latest adventure about which he was 
so frankly willing to study and inquire. In the 
meantime, during these four decades, trails he 
had blazed, marks he had made for others to fol- 
low, something like three hundred published titles 
of his own, nearly two hundred original re- 
searches planned, literally hundreds of titles in 
a great bibliography ever increasing, scores of 
lectures delivered, visits throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, personal guidance and 
direction to hundreds of men and women in this 
country and elsewhere searching after the truth 
and seeking ways to find themselves. 


* * * 


Guiding Qua lities 


It is always difficult to attempt measurement 
or enumeration of qualities of character and per- 
sonality or to appraise final contributions in scope 
and method. The most important ones are often 
overlooked or misinterpreted. Perhaps the best 
one can do is to point out, for the purposes and 
limitations at hand, certain clearly demarked 
manifestations coming within the category of 
classification and within the propriety of por- 
trayal. In the case of Dr. Hall there will be no 
doubt expressed as to many of his pioneering 
and exploring qualities. The first one that appeals 
to his students is that of his natural, buoyant and 
almost resistless energy and desire to find the 
truth and to search new sources. The second 
characteristic that would appear to many of those 
who knew him was his fearlessness and almost 
recklessness in proceeding on his way regardless 
of ridicule, bitter criticism, and limitations. Yet 


with it all there was the pioneer’s loneliness and 
restlessness beyond any expression of words or 
feelings ; he manifested the pioneer’s respect and 
reverence for the great unknown of whatever 
sort, and continuously to the end placed the re- 
ligious element in what he termed “Mansoul” on 
a high plane. He had force, vigor, was uncom- 
promising, untiring, and aggressive. He was 
able, bitter if need be, charitable and neighborly 
always before reality and sincerity of situation 
and purpose. Like the old pioneers there was “a 
dread of being conspicuous, a love of obscurity, 
of the simple private life, of homely common- 
place people, a desire to revert to the old life of 
the farm, to revive, to find peace, rest, renewal.” 
Like the pioneer he kept silently many things to 
himself, later confessing how “much further 
than and how much beyond what most even of 
my most intimate friends suspect I have gone 
along the arduous road of éclaircissement in re- 
ligious, social, political, economic and even eth- 
ical lines and how in all these respects I am at 
heart more radical than I have ever fully con- 
fessed to anyone or admitted to myself.” In 
method he was resourceful, broad, comprehen- 
sive, original, tolerant, simple, sometimes com- 
plex and technical in vocabulary, with a seem- 
ingly boundless sense of good humor, as well 
as a quick temper and strong positive reaction 
to personal influences and social situations. 


* * * 


5 cientifi c Attitude 


Undoubtedly one of the biggest and most char- 
acteristic things about Dr. Hall was his scientific 
passion and attitude. Many there have been who 
criticised his methods and doubted the efficacy of 
some of his findings. No one was franker about 
this than he. “Of course,” said he, “referring 
to his well known questionnaire method, “studies 
of this sort have their very grave defects of 
method. We always strove to recognize that they 
were only preliminary or first stages, that their 
chief value lay in their suggestiveness, and that 
little finality should be claimed for our conclu- 
sions save in those cases involving physical meas- 
urements.” This very fairness and willingness 
to seek truth from whatever source, guarded by 
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caution in presenting results except for their face 
value, constituted one of his chief claims to the 
scientific attitude. From this resulted literally 
thousands of titles in a still constantly growing 
bibliography, produced by the most insignificant 
student or the most distinguished educator. In 
his personal direction of graduate students and 
in his noted seminars Dr. Hall was wont to sur- 
prise his group, much inclined to ridicule a theme 
presented for discussion or research by some 
immature student, when he would show the keen- 
est interest or promise his unqualified support and 
endorsement of the project. Time and time again 
he was rewarded with results of value. Of this, 
however, more later in connection with Dr. Hall’s 
encouragement of effort on the part of his stu- 
dents and younger friends. It is important here, 
however, to note the characteristic force and 
vigor, as well as scientific foresight with which 
Dr. Hall attacked new problems and sought un- 
charted grounds. Excellent testimony of this is 
found in Dr. Adolph Meyer’s recent discussion 
at the National Conference of Social Work of 
the growth of scientific understanding of men- 
tality and its relation to social work. Said he, 
“Somehow, in order to work peacefully and un- 
molested, academic psychology found it of advan- 
tage, if not logicaily necessary, to limit itself to 
strict introspection, and even when the behaviour- 
istic wave came, it made a special point to keep 
its skirts absolutely clear of the psychology not 
only ef morality, ethics, and religion, but of all 
the must truly dynamic interests of life. 
There were, however, a few insurgents who 
wanted to include in the individuality more vital 
human facts and distinctions, and, as the broadest 
and most courageous of these, we find G. Stanley 
Hall, who urged his appeals in behalf of child 
study and a frank attack on all human problems. 
It was again Stanley Hall’s group that 
was ready to see a large contribution in the tests 
of Binet and Simon.” 


Science, Research, and Knowledge 


It would manifestly be a very incomplete selec- 
tion of type illustrations without quotations 


from Dr. Hall himself with reference to the 
supreme emphasis upon science, knowledge, and 
research. These show him still the pioneer, the 
dreamer, the insurgent. We have already quoted 
his statement that henceforth science in its larg- 
est sense must rule in the new era. In another 
instance he exclaims, “Thus again we see that 
research is his highest function.” Continuing, 
“Thus our prime duty is to inventory and espe- 
cially to develop and devise every possible new 
way of fostering the spirit of original research 
in this new day that is now dawning upon the 
world. It inspires men to seclude them- 
selves in laboratories, museums, studies, libraries ; 
sends them to remote and perhaps hostile and 
dangerous corners of the earth to observe, col- 
lect, excavate, decipher, reconstruct extinct ani- 
mals from fossils or fragments of bones and 
teeth, or to restore prehistoric life from vestiges 
and utensils in caves, cromlechs, relics of pile- 
dwellers; or to reconstruct temples, palaces, 
dwellings and even huts from their buried found- 
ations ; perhaps to explore the sources of mineral, 
agricultural, and industrial wealth; or to study 
and control the ways of and antidotes for new 
microbes, insect pests and toxins. Human cul- 
ture began with the attempt of man to under- 
stand his own soul, its nature and destiny ; and to 
this was soon added interest in his body and its 
diseases. Now we are studying his relations to 
his home and his mother nature and his social, 
industrial, and family life.” But we must not 
forget, Dr. Hall reminds us, that the true spirit 
of research can never and should never be com- 
pletely organized and that the broad and scien- 
tific method of discovering new investigators must 
be utilized even as in the process of investiga- 
tions, Ever the shattering of old tables of value 
and propounding new ones; ever the very essence 
of freedom; ever the new “finds” in personnel. 
And so he glories in the “now more than ten 
thousand who would be called” investigators 
worthy of the name; he glories in the universities 
as the shrine and power house of the research 
spirit, and dreams of a sort of “University In- 
visible, composed of all those everywhere who 
are smitten with the passion of adding something 
to the sum of the world’s knowledge.” 
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Absolute Truth not Sufficient 


Nevertheless, magnifying knowledge as he did, 
declaring that “knowledge must henceforth be the 
light and guide of mankind—more of it being 
quarried from the original sources, nature and 
man—” he maintained the same broad, scientific, 
all inclusive attitude toward religion and morality. 
He exclaims : “Why are we not able to see that not 
absolute truth but efficiency for the conduct of 
life is the supreme criterion of all values here and 
that the highest interpretation of the most vital 
human experiences must always take the religious 
form?” And again, “Now that the acrimony of 
sectarian bigotry is abating it is time to remind 
ourselves again that childhood and youth need 
religion more than anything else and more than 
at any other time of life for the very formation 
of character, and that education without it lacks 
heart and soul.” How much more generous, 
spiritually minded, and Christian than those dog- 
matic fundamentalists and un-American reac- 
tionaries whose protest against liberalism would, 
if they could so make it, take the form of persecu- 
tion? How much wiser and better in his con- 
sistent reconciliation of science and religion, and 
how really emblematic of the great spirit of the 
universe and mankind! Indeed, perhaps in no 
instance did Dr. Hall show a more exact scien- 
tific attitude and a more beautiful spirit of toler- 
ance than in his study and consideration of 
religious experience and research. Although hav- 
ing strong convictions of his own he freely and 
enthusiastically gave of his time and energy to 
all investigations of whatever sort and manifested 
uniformly respect for every sincere human ex- 
pression and form of religion which came to his 
attention. Well may we recommend his example 
and course as a substitute for the rising tide of 
words, acrimony, wasteful conflict that gets us 
nowhere, here or hereafter. 


* * * 


The Social Emphasis 


But after all it is the social emphasis in which 
we are mos‘ interested in this type study or illus- 
tration of pioneering leadership. He was prima- 
rily and originally an educator and a psychologist ; 


but long ago in the van of the later movement 
toward the increasing social emphasis and ob- 
jectives of education and the more vital relation- 
ship between psychology and sociology. Many of 
his utterances of years ago now read like some 
of the new theories; while ever and anon one 
picks out a sentence of prophesy or a statement 
of policy or a critical note that might well be 
taken from our contemporary liberal journals of 
opinion, or perhaps may appear still in advance of 
them. His “Educational Problems” with the two 
volumes of seemingly unlimited topics constitute 
a remarkable source book for the student who 
wishes to work on the theory of educational 
sociology. Of his nearly three hundred titles in 
collected bibliography the great majority seem to 
me to have the social emphasis. Of his one hun- 
dred ninety-three questionnaires prepared the 
great majority show that with him nothing human 
and social should be foreign to his genetic inquiry. 
This social emphasis is itself a separate and long 
study, a part of which is now being made. One 
need here simply cite representative evidences, 
typical of the man, and apropos of the objectives 
of this discussion. Take for instance, his child 
study programs. In his projected Children’s In- 
stitute with its twelve departments was included 
a collection of educational bills; natality, birth 
and death rates; hygiene; subnormal children; 
crime ; vice ; child linguistics ; anthropological and 
sociological; child labor; moral and religious 
training. And his collection and classification of 
materials and organizations devoted to child wel- 
fare showed “a final classification of some eighty 
different types of agency devoted to more knowl- 
edge or better care of children.” Here are pio- 
neering trails that have led to the present-day 
programs of child welfare everywhere considered 
standard essentials in any social program. Or 
look at one of his survey-study programs of a 
locality: delinquency, Italian population, the 
negroes, causes of poverty, local theatres, the park 
system, motherhood, illegitimacy, food conditions, 
sex conditions, juvenile crime, public and social 
hygiene, the Salvation army, school yards, the 
social evil, the churches, holidays, evenings and 
Sundays, vicious adolescent girls. Well might 
such programs be utilized now by the sociologists 
and those especially interested in community 
study and community organization. And so on 
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for many other illustrations. One need only sug- 
gest the forerunner of much that is now a matter 
of fact: psycho-analysis, sex instruction and sex 
hygiene, the juvenile courts and probation, the 
boys’ and girls’ groups and organizations, scouts, 
camp fire, big brother, special classes in schools, 
school lunches, placing out of children, legislation 
on the age of consent and illegitimacy, special 
treatment of defectives, delinquents and de- 
pendents, the case method of study and instruc- 
tion, and many more. 


* * * 


Social Interpretation 


But here again one must select limited first- 
hand quotations in order to complete the illustra- 
tion. One might seem to be reading Woolston, 
or Ross or Hankins in recent discussions of 
population that have appeared in The JourNat in 
the following: “Underlying almost everything 
else is the fact that man has now filled the whole 
earth and that it will soon become too full of his 
species. The human population has in nearly 
every nook of the globe been increasing in the 
last few generations at a prodigious rate, and 
pressure upon the means of subsistence is already 
in many regions more acute than even Malthus 
foresaw henceforth the progress of the 
world must depend upon quality, not quantity 

and no less important is the development 
of our human quality.” And once again, listen 
to his keynote: “Although there are many dis- 
couraging tendencies already apparent, there is 
still hope that when the starving children and 
adults in Central Europe and China are fed, when 
peace, industry, and exchange are organized, 
when we have become more accustomed to think 
and act in terms of world-wide interests; and 
when patriotism sees its true relation to the 
cosmic order, we shall view things in a true per- 
spective and find our real mission in guiding the 
world to a more active quest for truth, more 
devotion to it, more application of the role that 
pure science plays in modern civilization, and 
above all the new conception of what man really 
is and of the environment which he needs in order 
to resume the progress so tragically arrested by 
the world war.” 





A Guiding Figure 


There is still one other important factor to be 
studied. It is the remarkable energy, enthusiasm, 
ability, and willingness which Dr. Hall manifested 
in directing and inspiring research and creative 
effort among all those who came to him sincerely 
and honestly for help. Such a characteristic is, 
of course, fitting to the leader and pioneer. Men- 
tion has already been made of the large number of 
actual research projects and written products 
which he directly supervised. But it was more 
than this. It was as if, in some way, he had the 
ability to create in his student the belief in his own 
abilities and the determination to realize maxi- 
mum objectives. Many times he overlooked the 
effort in question and the topic under discussion 
and saw beyond the potential which many would 
not see but which sorely needed to be developed. 
Many a time he has rescued talent, ability, un- 
folding personality from failure due to local 
circumstances, and he admits that in this method 
“T have encouraged many, especially young writ- 
ers and investigators, and possibly sometimes 
shown undue appreciation of rather crude pro- 
duction, especially if I thought they gave promise 
of better things.” But his method was also severe 
when he had “a very deep and strong conviction 
that some authors were superficial, partisan or 
doctrinaire, published needless details and useless 
tables, were hypermethodic, prone to use others’ 
material with inadequate recognition, were illog- 
ical, too discursive, lacking in perspective and 
losing themselves in details.” At any rate, the 
final results and products of his guidance have 
just begun to be measured, but even so the 
quantity and quality are noteworthy. Recently 
when a simple inquiry was made there were to be 
found among those who had been under the 
tutelage of Dr. Hall leaders occupying major posi- 
tions in at least thirty-six of the state universities, 
all of the large private American Universities ex- 
cept one, and in scores of research agencies, state 
departments of public service and in the way 
places that make the sum total of American 
efforts. In the field of education one need only 
mention a few of the highest administrative 
officials, and in psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, public administration, will be found 
names that rank quickly with the promise of the 
new day. 
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His Contribution 


These notes, it must be remembered make no 
pretense at an appreciation or critical analysis. It 
is doubtful whether many will agree with this 
interpretation; many others will object to the 
applications made. They constitute rather the 
example or type study within particular and 
specifically stated bounds. One would fain con- 
tinue it through illustrations from Morale, Senes- 
cence, back again to Adolescence, Educational 
Problems, Jesus the Christ, Founders of Modern 
Psychology, Recreations of a Psychologist, with 
the long hoped for companion twin red volumes 
on The Emotions, Genetic Psychology, The Youth 
Movement, and whatever else might have come 
sooner or later to light, from the midst of the 
boxes of manuscripts, many of which never did 
and never will see the light of publication. For 
those who wish to read estimates of Dr. Hall now 
being presented there is Lorine Pruitt’s “G. 
Stanley Hall: The Playboy of Western Scholar- 
ship” in the October Century, William H. Burn- 
ham’s “G. Stanley Hall as A Teacher” in School 
and Society, A. E. Hamilton’s “Stanley Hall: A 
Memory,” in the July American Mercury, Harry 
E. Barnes’ discussion of Hall and Social Psy- 
chology in the Soctological Review, Volume XIII, 
and Frank H. Hankins’ “Granville Stanley Hall, 
1846-1924” in the Medical Journal and Record for 
July 1924. Founder’s Day at Clark University will 
in February bring together much of the best type 
of tribute to be paid to an American Pioneer. In 
all these we need not hesitate to recognize defects 
in his life and work. Dr. Hall did fail to give 
us his “latest word” and a system embodying his 
own best ideals ; he did leave trails never to come 
back ; he did get impatient with people. How we 
should like to see published some of those vigor- 
ous counter attacks provoked by the virulence of 
attacks and criticisms made by his critics upon 
practically every effort he ever put forth! Cer- 
tainly some of these he provoked, as indeed he 
freely admits. But none of these factors detract 
from the contributions which he made or the 
nature of the objectives of this discussion. And 
we venture, finally, to estimate that his main con- 
tributions, from the viewpoint of this JouRNAL, 
and from the viewpoint of needed examples in 
our own particular region, are his personal direc- 


10 


tion and unceasing stimulation of research, his 
discovery of what he sometimes called the border 
line studies between psychology and sociology, his 
efforts to bring science out of the purely physical 
subjects into the realm of human and social 
phenomena, and his contribution toward codrdi- 
nating the social sciences and the breaking down 
of artificial departmental barriers, a process now 
being effectively begun with promise of scientific 
results. 


Example and Contrast 


In the role and capacity suggested in these 
notes, it seems very clear that there may be found 
in the life and work of Dr. Hall an acceptable 
and distinct sort of example for present-day edu- 
cational, religious, social and political guidance, 
in so far at least as some of the current tests of 
freedom are concerned. This would seem true 
for any college, or university, or school system, or 
scientific group, or for any and all parts of the 
country alike. And yet it is with particular 
reference to some of our southern states,! at this 
particular time, and with their particular opposite 
attitudes toward liberal thinking and honest self 
criticism, that we present the cheerful ideal of 
the scientific social explorer, set over against the 
embittered reactionary dogmatist. Before, in 
these particular states, we may hope to release 
the long pent up creative energies and abilities of 
our folk, or realize upon their epic-reputed char- 
acter and powers, we must substitute for the 
present coercive, intolerant, reactionary religious 
and intellectual tyranny, an atmosphere of free- 
dom, of honest search after truth, of tolerant, 
scientific, catholic spirit, and of hard work and 
creative effort, worthy of forbears so paradox- 
ically revered in wordy allegiance. Here for in- 
stance is the dictum of a leader in one of our 
southern states, a man voted perhaps more nearly 
unanimously than any other as holding the chief 
place of leadership in that state, to whom the 
highest honors of church and educational leader- 
ship have been given. Writing of the South— 

1It should be repeated that the term “The South” is not accu- 
rate. There are vast differences between states and in many 
instances these differences are growing. Also it should be re- 

ted that these editorials purport to apply primarily to the 
eaders and self-appointed leaders, and secondarily only to the 


great mass of people, the discussion of whom will constitute a 
quite different theme. 
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since the September editorial was written—he 
says: “It must endow and equip its own institu- 
tions of learning, and then by the most watchful 
care keep them clear of liberalism and liberalists. 
This is a high and holy obligation which the South 
owes the great Republic of which it is so im- 


portant a part.” 
ae 


A New Norm 


Here then at least the issue is clear. The thesis 
is straightforward and frank. The contrast is 
marked. The choice of old mode or new norm 
constitutes the issue. Above all else, we must 
have no liberalism in the South! Now, of course, 
the great majority of southern leaders will pro- 
test that this is not typical. Certain it is that it is 
in no wise typical of all the South. And yet there 
it is, a challenge. Vast amounts of evidence will 


be available and must be presented if the challenge 
can be met in no other way. There is much evi- 
dence to indicate that this attitude of persecu- 
tion, ostracism, and intolerance is growing in a 


few of our southern communities, and yet so 
far as our data shows, there is little protest, inef- 
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fective antidote. Here are some of our southern 
groups, perfecting themselves in the technique of 
business, in the mechanism of economic progress, 
breeding a gross spirit of materialism with eccle- 
siastical dogmatism and joining political dema- 
goguery in unholy alliance with religious fervor, 
and producing a mongrel barrenness the despair 
of classification. This is no mere academic pre- 
mise, no hypothetical theory. The challenge for 
study, for poise, for liberality, and for change, is 
born of experience and suffering, set forth in 
humility, loyalty and earnestness, and recorded 
in the book of what might have been. Here we 
are, limited of the limited, impeded unto the third 
and fourth generation of leaders that hold stout 
opposition to liberalism, narrow and selfish con- 
cepts of religion, one-sided views of education and 
morality, and archaic, undemocratic, demagogue 
types of leadership commonly estimated as neces- 
sary to dominate the South and keep it safe and 
sound, trusting and ignorant. Where is there one 
who can knowingly doubt the need for a new 
norm of experience, a new mode of approach, at 
least some measure of which may be found in the 
standards and methods of our Pioneer in Scien- 
tific Social Exploration? 
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FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY 


FRANK HAMILTON HANKINS 


Evo.ution. By Vernon Kellogg. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1924 x, 291 pp. $1.75. 

THE BrotocicaL Founpations or Society. By Arthur 
Dendy. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924, x, 197 pp. 

Race Hycrene AND Herepity. By Hermann W. Sie- 
mens, trans. by L. F. Barker. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1924, xii, 178 pp. $2.00. 

MENSCHLICHE ERBLICHKEITSLEHRE. By Erwin Baur, 
Eugen Fischer and Fritz Lenz. Miinchen: J. L. Leh- 
manns, 1923, 442 pp. $2.70. 

MENSCHLICHE AUSLESE UND RASSENHYGIENE. By Fritz 
Lenz. Miinchen, J. F. Lehmanns, Verlag, 1923, 368 pp. 
$2.25. 

RASSENKUNDE DES DEUTSCHEN VoLKEs. By Hans. F. K. 
Guntrer. Miinchen: J. F. Lehmanns, 1924, 513 pp. $3.30. 


To is clearly a widespread renewal of 
interest in the biological basis of social life. 
This is manifested in the almost universal inter- 
est among scholars and the general public in 
theories of racial differences. The Ku Klux Klan 
is in part a manifestation of popular beliefs and 
emotions in this field. The interest in biological 
problems manifests itself in fresh efforts among 
scholars to determine the validity of popular 


assumptions and in their efforts to present in 
popular form the results of recent developments 
in genetics in so far as they are of social sig- 
nificance. 

Kellogg’s Evolution is of somewhat broader 
scope than the others and relates itself rather to 
the anti-evolutionist and fundamentalist move- 
ments than to human biology. The first eleven 
chapters are devoted to evolution in general and 
are written in an entertaining and popular style 
that should make them effective in presenting to 
the lay community the evidences and theories of 
evolution as a general scientific view. The last 
four chapters consider the evolution of man, of 
mind and the social inheritance. 

These chapters are entirely popular and seem 
especially concerned to reconcile the facts of sci- 
ence with popular concern over the existence of 
God and the possibility of inspiration. They are 
eminently suitable for Chautauqua reading cir- 
cles ; they might be useful as supplementary read- 
ing in elementary social science courses, though 
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they are too fragmentary, too loosely organized 
and too superficial in scholarship for all but very 
elementary students. 

Dendy has chosen a title that will attract every 
interested student of society, only to disappoint 
many. Of nine chapters, the first seven are writ- 
ten with a minimum of reference to man and 
society. As a biologist the author tends to see 
society in organic terms and at times implies that 
organic analogies are something more than anal- 
ogies. This is notably the case in Chapter III, 
“Insect Communities: The Social Organism” in 
which it is argued that “a human society is a liv- 
ing organism” (p. 58). In Chapter VII on “The 
Organism and its Environment” the author in- 
clines toward the Lamarckian theory of the inher- 
itance of the effects of use and disuse. He rests 
his case primarily on evidences of degeneration 
following disuse. But vestigial organs may 
equally well be explained as organs no longer 
useful and hence gradually reduced under the 
combined action of variation and natural selec- 
tion. In this connection, however, should be 
noted a curious mystical element which runs 
through the book, namely, the implied inheritance 
of the psychic effects of inheritance. The unicel- 
lular organism is presumed to acquire some sort 
of “capital” in consequence of its experience 
which accumulates through succeeding genera- 
tions, prepares the way for ever higher forms of 
mental life and culminates in the highest mental 
powers of man. This doctrine of biological 
mnemonism is not new, but less respectable than 
it once was. The “why” of organic mutations is 
still a mystery but little light is added by such 
explanations as this: “The progressive accumu- 
lation of capital itself seems to result primarily 
from the fact that the living protoplasm is able 
to learn by experience, so that each generation 
of egg cells, for example, may accumulate more 
food yolk on account of the increased capacity 
for food collection that will have been handed on 
to them in the ordinary course of cell division” 
(p. 131). In other words, the egg cell “learns” 
how to accumulate food materials; it passes on 
its increased capacity, and its successors continue 
to improve through “learning.” One would sup- 
pose that by the time the human level was reached 
the egg would be mountainous in size; but, alas, 











it is only microscopic. On the whole, Dendy, who 
is professor of Zoology at King’s College, Lon- 
don, has written a book of very questionable value 
for popular consumption. 

The first seven chapters of Siemens’ book are 
an exposition of modern genetics and the last 
three are entitled respectively: “Degeneration,” 
“Race Hygiene,” and “Birth Polity.” There is a 
selected bibliography of both English and Ger- 
man works, a glossary, and thirteen excellent 
illustrations. Though rather brief it is, all in all, 
one of the best introductions to biological soci- 
ology known to the reviewer. The presentation 
of Johannsen’s investigations of selection and 
“pure lines,” of differential birth rates in relation 
to race degeneration, of the effects of race mix- 
ture and similar matters is clear and effective. 
The last chapter is a discussion of the possibility 
of improving racial quality by means of a 
manipulation of wage scales and tax burdens and 
is unique, clever and extremely suggestive. The 
author would have the pay envelope include first 
a “basic compensation” which would vary accord- 
ing to work, rank or status; to this would be 
added a percentage bonus in proportion to the 
number of his children. Thus those that have 
the largest wages or salaries would receive the 
largest bonus. This would encourage successful 
parents to have children. Moreover, the inheri- 
tance taxes would be so organized as to take for 
the public treasury large portions of the estates 
of those with less than four children, the fewer 
the children the more taken by the tax, while leav- 
ing to the children all of the estates where there 
were four or more offspring. This also would 
encourage successful parents to have children. 
There is a similarly ingenious land settlement 
scheme. Finally, the morality of service to the 
race should be made a part of education. 

The three works in German, together with 
Siemens’, indicate an almost identical interest 
among German as among English and American 
students. The work by Baur, Fischer and Lenz 
and that by Professor Lenz alone are two com- 
panion volumes on the Grundiss der menschlichen 
Erblichkeitslehre und Rassenhygiene. In the first 
of these volumes Baur contributes a section on 
heredity and variation; Fischer discusses racial 
differences and race classification; and Lenz pro- 
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vides three sections dealing respectively with 
“The Hereditary Basis of Diseases,” “Methods 
of Improving Human Heredity”; and “The In- 
heritance of Mental Capacity.” The first part of 
the work by Lenz is a study of the operation of 
selection through diseases of various sorts, emi- 
gration, alcohol, war, and differential birth rates. 
The second part is a similarly complete study of 
both theoretical and practical propositions in the 
fields of race-hygiene, from the standpoints of the 
individual and the social group. Conceiving race- 
hygiene in a comprehensive way as the science of 
the preservation and improvement of the race, the 
author lays it down that there is no opposition be- 
tween a true social hygiene, which seeks to im- 


prove health and prolong life and the eugenic 
aims of race-hygiene (pp. 158-163). The treat- 
ment, therefore, includes numerous matters from 
the struggle against syphilis to a reorganization 
of the tax system. The work is imbued with a 
specious pessimism and racial mysticism due to 
the acceptance of the doctrine of the peculiar 
aptitude for civilization of the Nordic race and 
the belief that it has well-nigh disappeared from 
Germany. 

The work by Gunther is a painstaking effort to 
unravel the tangled skein of racial elements now 
constituting the German people and to find some 
basis for prognosticating the future. 


A SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF SEX PROBLEMS* 


Harry Etmer BARNES AND WILLOUGHBY C. WATERMAN 


SExUAL ImpoTENCE AND OTHER SExuAL DisorDERS IN 
MEN AND WomeEN. By William J. Robinson, M. D. 
New York: Critic and Guide Company, 12th edition, 
1923, 502 pp. $5.00. 


SExuAL Prostems or To-pay. By William J. Robinson, 
M. D. New York: Critic and Guide Company, 340 pp. 
14th edition, 1924. $2.00. 

SexuaL Trutus. By William J. Robinson, M.D. New 
York: Critic & Guide Company, 1923, 499 pp. $3.00. 

Sex KNow.epce ror Men. By William J. Robinson, M. 
D. New York: Critic & Guide Company, 6th edition, 
1923, 275 pp. $2.00. 


Woman: Her Sex anv Love Lire. By William J. 
Robinson, M. D. New York: Critic and Guide Com- 
pany, 1924 edition. $3.00. 


Birth ContTROL or THE LIMITATION oF OrrsprInc. By 
William J. Robinson, M. D. New York: Critic and 
Guide Company, 11th edition, 1924, 254 pp. $2.00. 


A Lrperat Cope or Sexuau Eruics. By E. S. Sanborn, 
M. D. New York: Critic and Guide Company, 2nd 
edition 1924, 1llpp. $2.00. 


MONG the medical assailants of Comstock- 

ery in the United States Dr. William J. 
Robinson must doubtless be accorded a leading 
position. As author of a large number of books 
on sexual problems and disorders, both technical 
medical treatises and general works for the intel- 
ligent lay reader, editor of the Critic and Guide, 
the Journal of Sexology and Psychoanolysis, and 
Humanity and Its Problems, and one ot the most 


*The senior reviewer assumes full responsibility for all ex- 
pression of opinion in this review. 


distinguished specialists in the field of genito- 
urinary diseases in the country, he has done a 
large amount of creditable work in advancing 
our knowledge concerning the prophylaxis and 
treatment of venereal diseases, the relation of the 
sexual function to bodily and mental health, and 
the bearing of sex problems upon social welfare 
in general. More than any other comparable 
writer on these subjects in this country he has 
freed his medical writing from those considera- 
tions and implications of conventional mysticism, 
prudery and supernaturalistic ethics which sur- 
round even most of the medical and semi-medical 
writings on sexual problems. He has performed 
the rare feat of attacking sexual problems in the 
same air of objectivity and detachment which 
might characterize a discussion of the patho- 
genesis, treatment and social bearing of tubercu- 
losis or influenza. This statement is not meant to 
imply that he has no ethical interests. Indeed, he 
is by his own confession “passionately” interested 
in the ethical improvement of human society, but 
his ethical criteria are drawn from clinical experi- 
ence and scientific sociology and not from Moses, 
Paul or Augustine; and his ethical objective is 
the betterment of mankind upon this earth and 
not, unless incidentally, the increasing of the 
membership and personnel of the celestial orches- 
tra in the New Jerusalem. Such an attitude and 
achievement have required as much courage in 
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our generation as was exacted from Ingersoll a 
generation ago in his crusade against the Bibliol- 
atry and Fundamentalism of his day. 

Though he has written many other technical 
medical treatises on genito-urinary diseases, and 
popular works on the sociological problems con- 
nected with sex conduct, it is probable that Sexual 
Impotence is, all in ail, Dr. Robinson’s most im- 
portant work. It covers the causation, genesis, 
symptomatology, treatment, and individual and 
social aspects and results of masturbation, sper- 
matorrhea, sexual impotence in male and female, 
sexual neurasthenia, sterility in both sexes, pri- 
apism, and various miscellaneous topics related to 
the above. While written primarily for the 
medical profession, who are usually quite as 
ignorant of many of these subjects as the ordin- 
ary well educated layman, it is sufficiently clear 
and definite to be of great value to the social 
worker, sociologist, and intelligent citizen. The 
large number of concrete cases illustrating the 
various disorders mentioned above are particu- 
larly illuminating and clarifying. Many of the 
forms of sex problems and aberrations, which to 


the layman have seemed mysterious and occult, 
are shown to rest solely upon certain simple phys- 
ical states and conditions, most of which can be 
successfully removed or relieved if subjected to 


competent treatment by specialists. Dr. Robin- 
son repeatedly makes it clear how valuable an 
adequate knowledge of such facts would be to 
citizens in general, by his specific demonstration 
of how many serious situations are precipitated, 
on the one hand by complacent ignorance and 
indifference, and on the other by phobias and 
exaggerated fears which are generated by the 
unscientific advice and misinformation which pass 
current among the laity on such subjects. The 
special value of the book lies in the fact that 
the subjects and cases discussed by Dr. Robinson 
lie within the field of the experiences of so- 
called normal individuals, and are, hence, ex- 
tremely common in occurrence and important in 
the mass. It differs in this respect from such a 
book as R. von Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia Sex- 
ualis, which is confined chiefly to the relatively 
few and widely variant extreme sexual patholo- 
gies that have far less individual and social sig- 
nificance, though they may occasionally arouse 


a vast amount of social attention and interest, 
as the recent Chicago murder trial demonstrated. 
While recognizing the great value of psycho- 
analysis in giving us insight into abnormal sexual 
situations, Dr. Robinson wisely observes that 
before we resort to analytic treatment we should 
eliminate the possibility of a purely physical basis 
for the difficulty. 

The chief special sociological import of the 
volume lies in its value to students of family prob- 
lems and morals. While psycho-biologists may 
contribute much to problems of the family and 
divorce through evidence as to the natural promis- 
cuity of the male, and psychoanalysts may en- 
lighten us as to the innumerable aversions and 
incapacities for sexual adjustment which are 
psychic and due to the improper education and 
experiences of children, there is no doubt that a 
vast amount of marital infelicity, unhappiness, 
infidelity and ultimate divorce results solely from 
the simple fact of physical inability to meet the 
marriage relation satisfactorily, through organic 
impotence, inadequacy or incompatability. Dr. 
Robinson offers a vast body of evidence support- 
ing this fact, and indicates the best therapeutic 
methods for such cases. In so far as these dis- 
orders are amenable to successful treatment, such 
medical advice and service are worth tons of 
theological moralizing on the duties and obliga- 
tions of the family. The family may be regarded 
by certain groups as a mystical sacrament, but 
it is founded ultimately and basically upon a very 
definite body of biological factors which cannot 
be ignored. 

To the moralists the significant message of the 
book is the absolute futility, impossibility, and 
imbecility, from a strictly biological, medical and 
psychological point of view, of attempting to find 
some universal norm in sex conduct which can be 
recommended to all individuals in society as abso- 
lutely right, and be rigidly enforced on valid 
sociological and ethical grounds. The author 
proves from his practice that there is as great 
variation in sexual needs and capacities among 
individuals as there is in regard to appetite for 
food and digestive power, physical strength or 
keenness of eyesight. He illustrates this from 
an unlimited number of cases, but cites two of 
particular interest from his so-called wholly 
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“normal” cases” (pp. 358-67). These two men 
were physically excellent specimens, but one had 
enjoyed sexual intercourse some 60,000 times 
during his lifetime, while the other had not been 
able to execute it more than a hundred times, and 
then with difficulty and psychic indifference. 
Hence, the danger of indiscriminate medical or 
lay advice on sex conduct, something which de- 
mands the most subtle and individualized expert 
medical study and advice. There is no greater 
error in the field of science than the statement, 
frequently made even by men who hold medical 
degrees, to the effect that sex matters are not 
related to physical health, except perhaps in re- 
gard to venereal disease. It is true that some 
will be healthier without sexual intercourse, and 
others with a large amount, but in no case are 
these matters irrelevant with respect to the phys- 
ical health of any single individual. The whole 
situation is brought to a cogent focus in a brief 
chapter (pp. 455-62) entitled “Should Prudes 
and Bigots Be Permitted to Masquerade in the 
Garb of Scientists?” He here illustrates the 
menace of not only untrained volunteer moral- 
ists, but also of trained physicians who allow 
their Sunday School ethical concepts to override 
their scientific and professional knowledge and 
convictions. His conclusion is much that of 
Mencken, namely, that it will be impossible to 
advance scientific concepts and treatment in the 
field of sex disorders “as long as the surgeon is 
also a moralist and has a syringe in one hand 
and the bludgeon of a Christian worker in the 
other. Let him drop his bludgeon and his cus- 
tomers will not be so shy.” 

If Sexual Impotence is the most important of 
Dr. Robinson’s works, his Sexual Problems of 
Today is his most popular one. It is both com- 
prehensive and discursive, covering some seventy- 
five important topics concerning both theoretical 
and practical aspects of sexual problems as they 
present themselves to a practicing specialist and 
humanitarian sociologist. They cover every con- 
ceivable subject from the psychology of sex, to 
the prostatic massage, automobiling and sexual 
impotence, caesarian sections, vasectomy, an open 
letter to Anthony Comstock, venereal prophy- 
laxis, and separate beds. Some entries are so 
brief as to constitute the merest side-lights or 


suggestions, but all show that the author pos- 
sesses concrete clinical knowledge in the premises, 
and all are grounded in medical and biological 
fact. The essays of some length and serious 
import are upon the “Inhumanity of Man to 
Woman” in the sexual relations, the “Question 
of Abortion,” and “What to do with the Prosti- 
tute.” These three discussions are of a high 
order, and indicate the obstructive, unscientific 
and wasteful nature of the conventional ideas and 
practices. Particularly satisfactory is his chap- 
ter on the regulation and inspection of prostitu- 
tion, and the dissemination of a knowledge of 
venereal prophylaxis, as opposed to the conven- 
tional procedure of repressing and chasing pros- 
titutes and attempting to frighten their customers 
by “moral” lectures. He quite correctly insists 
that prostitution is a pathological product of 
human society as at present organized, that it 
cannot be eradicated without sweeping social 
changes, and that until this time comes the sane 
approach is to reduce its ravages, particularly in 
the spread of venereal diseases. His paper con- 
stitutes a serious plea for a substitution of the 
medical for the conventional moral approach. 
Incidentally, he disposes quite effectively of the 
conventional position, popularized by Flexner’s 
misleading work, that regulation and inspection 
do not reduce venereal disease. The fact is, of 
course, that they always do, even when imper- 
fectly executed, and that any failures have been 
due to incomplete and inadequate application of 
the principle. To abandon it as impracticable is 
as foolish as to abandon public health measures 
because we still have epidemics of influenza or 
small-pox. The chief obstacle to its success is 
the very moralizing psychosis which demands its 
cessation because it has not been a complete suc- 
cess. Perhaps the most original section in the 
work is that on “Venerophobia,” or exaggerated 
fear of contracting venereal disease, an interesting 
form of hypochondria growing out of the recent 
campaign of venereal prophylaxis and sex educa- 
tion. Taken as a whole, the book supplements 
Sexual Impotence as a comprehensive assault, of 
a somewhat more popular sort, on the conven- 
tional, theological and metaphysical attitude to- 
wards sexual problems. While his tone and style 
may be offensive to some, his array of facts 
leaves little ground for his opponents to stand on, 
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Sexual Truths is an anthology of expert Euro- 
pean and American medical opinion on sexual 
problems. These contributions cover fairly com- 
prehensively the more important phases of the 
facts and problems of sex which are of interest 
to the psychologist, sociologist and social worker, 
with a few of primarily medical import. The 
most important sections are on venereal prophy- 
laxis, the treatment of venereal diseases, and 
birth control. In general, the sections treating the 
various problems are longer and more systematic 
than the rather choppy and piece-meal discus- 
sions in Sexual Problems. The book performs 
the double service of being an admirable survey 
of some of the major issues in the sexual prob- 
lem, and of rendering easily accessible the views 
of distinguished experts from many countries. 
As in the case of the two books above, it deals a 
severe blow against the transcendental and mys- 
tical attitude. 

In pleasing contrast to many of the books writ- 
ten for men and boys, Sex Knowledge for Men 
contains a minimum of preachment and a maxi- 
mum of sound and accurate information of prac- 
tical value. As a handbook for the laity it is 
unexcelled. Especially valuable are the sections 
on the nature of the normal sexual functions, and 
the causes, symptomatology, prophylaxis, and 
desirable steps to be taken in the treatment of, 
venereal diseases. Instead of contenting himself 
with attempting to scare males into chastity by 
presenting at great length the ravages and lesions 
of tertiary syphilis or chronic gonorrhea, the 
author concentrates his attention upon the desir- 
ability of an alert and persistent use of venereal 
prophylaxis, and of getting prompt and expert 
treatment in case of an infection. And he wisely 
avoids the temptation, to which so many physi- 
cians have recently succumbed since the discov- 
ery of new specifics against syphilis, namely, of 
dismissing it as a trivial matter if prompt treat- 
ment is secured. While admitting that almost any 
case can be easily controlled and usually cured, 
if treated competently as soon as the chancre 
appears, he makes it clear that no specific which 
we now possess can be relied to produce any im- 
mediate cure even in such early diagnosed cases. 
His message is that an ounce of calomel cream 
is still worth a pound of mercury and salvarsan. 


Woman: Her Sex and Love Life performs a 
like service as a guide to women in regard to the 
major sexual problems which confront them in 
adolescence, pre-marital love, conjugal love, sex- 
ual intercourse, pregnancy, the delivery and rear- 
ing of children, and the menopause and beyond, 
though his thorough treatment of the last sub- 
ject is reserved for a special book on the subject. 
Recognizing the fact that women are, as a rule, 
much more naive and uninformed on matters of 
sex than men, the book is rather more simple and 
didactic than his handbook for men. He also 
recognizes in his treatment the fact that, with 
women, temperament and sentiment play a larger 
part in the sex life than with men, Mr. Mencken 
notwithstanding. Holding that venereal diseases 
are chiefly a problem for men and prostitutes, he 
devotes little space to them in this work intended 
for normal women. He includes, however, an 
adequate account of their symptomatology and 
prophylaxis, in order to guide and inform both 
married and unmarried women with respect to 
the danger and risk they incur with respect to the 
contraction of these maladies. Placed in the 
hands of intelligent and understanding women 
the book should be of the highest utility, and 
wholly harmless, as its seriousness, candor and 
frankness at once relieve it of erotic stimulation. 

Dr. Robinson’s book on Birth Control isa 
standard work on the subject. In this field the 
author has been one of the pioneers and has 
rendered society a valuable service. His state- 
ment of the platform of the birth control propa- 
gandists is especially clear and concise. With 
refreshing fairness he presents fully the various 
arguments against birth control and shows in 
every instance that they are either groundless or 
beg the question. Particularly worthy of note 
as indicating the general ignorance and need of 
education is the evident confusion of contracep- 
tion and abortion in both the Federal statutes 
and many of the state laws. It is this con- 
fusion of two entirely different acts, a confusion 
of the public mind that one sometimes suspects 
of having been deliberately produced, that is one 
of the most serious obstacles that must be over- 
come. Until the public learns that contraception 
is not synonymous with abortion, but rather aims 
at making foetal murder unnecessary, the whole 
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matter will in many quarters be viewed with sus- 
picion. In this program of education, Dr. Robin- 
son’s book is exceedingly valuable. In his writings 
he has ever advocated an extension of knowledge 
with respect to preventive methods, in order to 
render unnecessary the dangers and suffering of 
abortion, which would be present, if to a less de- 
gree, even though the medical profession were 
free and willing to perform such operations 
openly and generally. For women a knowledge 
of contraceptive methods and devices is as signifi- 
cant as is venereal prophylaxis for men. 

Dr. Sanborn’s little book may be logically in- 
cluded along with Dr. Robinson’s works, as it 
was written in answer to a questionnaire sent out 
by the latter in regard to modern sexual prob- 
lems. It covers briefly but succinctly and in a 
most intelligent and penetrating manner such sub- 
jects as the basis of morality, masturbation, illicit 
sex relations, extra-marital relations, the double 
standard of morality, divorce, abnormal sex rela- 
tions, prevenception, abortion, prostitution, ille- 
gitimate children, and the home. There is no other 
book known to the reviewers which puts so 
clearly, briefly and convincingly the modern med- 
ical and sociological positions and attitudes with 
respect to the leading sexual problems, free 
wholly from the salacious and the prudish and 
hypocritical alike. It is one of the few short and 
untechnical works on the subject which carries 
through consistently and logically the treatment 
of each topic covered, following unfalteringly in 
every case to the conclusions which logically flow 
from his original premises. As a summary state- 
ment of the scientific attitude on sex for edu- 
cated and thoughtful persons, the book has no 
rival in the English language. 

The significance of the above books as a group 
is that they state clearly, forcibly and with an 
impressive exhibit of concrete illustrative data 
the case for the substitution of a sane and scien- 
tific attitude towards sex for the present mystical 
and illiterate theological approach. They consti- 
tute a cogent and important contribution towards 
the desirable objective of making conduct both a 
science and an art. Dr. Robinson in no sense 


advocates sexual promiscuity on the basis of ig- 
norance or thoughtlessness. No one has written 


more vigorously against the seduction of young 
and innocent girls, even of those afflicted with a 
sentimental radicalism who are out gunning for 
amorous adventure (see Sexual Problems, pp. 
28ff). Sex conduct, whether marital, extra-mari- 
tal or pre-marital, is something which must rest 
upon the most thorough biological, psychological 
and medical knowledge in the premises. Nor 
does he advocate taking sex lightly; rather the 
opposite with great emphasis. But the serious- 
ness which he advocates in the circumstances is 
not the conventional theological sham and pre- 
tense, or the snoopy ignorance and hypocrisy of 
the Comstockers, but a medical and hygienic seri- 
ousness which will enable us to know and control 
for good this gigantic social force of sex. No 
one has more convincingly shown the complete 
bankruptcy of the conventional attitude, or fore- 
cast more effectively what great changes for the 
better might be secured through putting the con- 
trol of sex in the hands of properly trained phys- 
icians and sociologists, instead of in the custody 
of theologians and charlatans who pose as phy- 
sicians and sociologists, but are really theologians 
and Comstockers in disguise. That the conven- 
tional physicians and sociologists need to digest 
his message quite as much as the laity goes with- 
out saying. Though fundamentally sex may be, 
as one of our leading psychological historians has 
phrased it, “a damned nuisance,” it is a nuisance 
which can be abated only on the basis of sound 
knowledge and intellectual honesty. 

The one valid criticism which may be levelled 
against Dr. Robinson’s writings is not one against 
his viewpoint or the details of his clinical knowl- 
edge, but rather against his style. There is in 
them at times an almost Upton Sinclairish or 
Harry Kempish intrusion of the intimate, familiar 
and personal. Again, one finds sandwiched in be- 
tween solid contributions to medical and sociolog- 
ical knowledge the most trite and trivial allusions 
and observations, which might be pardoned in 
familiar personal conversations with youthful or 
illiterate patients, but which have no place in 
works of such serious content and import. In 
short, though Dr. Robinson is himself an editor 
of prominence, he himself needs more than any- 
thing else an editor on matters of style and taste 
for his own works. The elimination of the one- 
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tenth of conversational familiarity and bromidic, 
commonplace and platitudinous interjections, ex- 
clamations, -iiusions and observations from the 
nine-tenths of solid and courageous scientific data 
and analysis would increase the vogue, respect for, 


and influence of his works a hundred fold. In 
no place is this editorial function more desirable 
and necessary than in regard to his successive 
prefaces to his books (see e. g. Sexual Impot- 
ence). 


AMERICAN GIRLHOOD AND THE GREAT MODE 


Lorine PRUETTE 


SALVAGING OF AMERICAN GrirLHOoop, A SUBSTITUTION OF 
NorMAL PsycHoLocy ror SUPERSTITION AND MystI- 
CISM IN THE Epucartion or Girts. By Isabel Daven- 
port, Ph.D. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1924, ix, 302 pp. $3.00. 


4 HIS BOOK is based entirely upon the ques- 
tions submitted by a class of girls applying 
for sex instruction. These questions are analyzed 
in considerable detail in the various chapters. 
Chapter headings suggest the character of the 
book: The Psychological Viewpoint, How It 
Came About, The Initial Surprise, A Clear Way 
Out, Map and Compass, Some of the More Per- 
sonal Interests, Primitive and Otherwise, Largely 
Biological, Social and Anti-Social, Where Super- 
stition Reigns, A New Sex Psychology, A Con- 
crete Program, Final Emancipations. 

The last two chapters are so superior to what 
precedes that one wishes they might be completely 
separated. They do, however, reveal one un- 
fortunate feature, that the use of the term “sal- 
vaging” is deliberate and that the author may 
in all probability be held responsible for the title 
to the book. This immediately removes the entire 
work from the realm of science and places it in 
the world of the ranter and the propagandist. 
Those of us who teach girls may find it a little 
difficult to envisage American girlhood as derelict 
upon the waters and urgently in need of rescue. 

The assumption is made that the questions 
which her students wrote down at Dr. Daven- 
port’s request have an objective value of high 
order and may be taken as expressive of the 
girl’s knowledge and interests. Actually, the 


questionnaire study now being reported by Kath- 
erine Bement Davis on the subject of women’s 
sex life seems to the reviewer to bear a greater 
stamp of authority. Dr. Davenport is amazed at 
the small number of questions which the girls de- 
vote to motherhood and to “going with” boys. 


This she holds indicates lack of interest on the 
part of the questioners. It seems equally as 
probable that these girls already knew a good deal 
about the conventional aspects of motherhood, 
that they felt they did not need to come to a 
class in sex instruction to ask questions about 
having beaux, and that the questions which they 
do ask—about venereal disease, birth control, 
menstruation, etc.—are just what might have been 
expected. Interestingly enough, after promising 
the girls that the questions they asked would be 
answered, the writer announces that she upheld 
the laws of the country and declined to discuss 
birth control. 

Davenport regards as her chief and most 
startling finding the great ignorance of the girls 
in “regard to elementary facts of physiology and 
hygiene which any thoughtful man would proba- 
bly take for granted to be known by fairly all 
women of average intelligence.” Without deny- 
ing the ignorance of women one wonders if this 
is not a human characteristic, rather than a sexual. 
Have we not heard too much about the sex igno- 
rance of women and the vast funds of knowledge 
of men? Why should we always condemn the 
mother for not knowing enough to instruct her 
daughter? Why not push responsibility one step 
farther and condemn the husband because he does 
not know enough to instruct his wife? This as- 
sumption of man’s great knowledge is a heavy 
drain on the masculine imagination. If Dr. 
Davenport does not believe this let her study the 
conversation of married women and catalog the 
superstitions which are prefaced by “my husband 
says.” A further study of young boys of seven- 
teen to twenty-three, the age of the girls studied, 
would likewise, I confidently predict, bring to 
light a mass of misinformation not greatly dif- 
ferent from that of the girls. Dr. Davenport too 
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often refers to the great amount of scientific 
knowledge available about sex. As a matter of 
fact the difference between the least informed and 
the best informed is very slight compared to the 
difference between existing knowledge and all 
that we should like to know and understand. 

Granted that young girls are to a considerable 
degree ignorant of correct terminology in mat- 
ters of sex, it does not follow that this is such a 
serious condition. The author writes: “The note- 
worthy features of the terms employed are (1) 
the entire absence of proper specific terms for 
coitus, such as might legitimately be expected 
from persons who had studied biology; and (2) 
the crudity of many of the makeshifts resorted 
to.” (p. 109). The reviewer fails to see any 
great soul value residing in the use of the term 
coitus or copulation, both comparatively hard to 
say, in place of sexual intercourse or sex inter- 
course, the expression used by the majority of 
the girls. Furthermore, these terms used by the 
girls are far nearer the scientific level than the 
terms in current use among boys. Actually, the 
choice of terms has very little significance for a 
discussion of the girl’s knowledge and experi- 
ence. The quotation serves to show the trivial 
considerations with which the first two-thirds of 
the book is concerned. 

In spite of the frequent references to the dicta 
of normal or educational psychelogy or to the 
wonderful help which psychology has available 
for a suffering world, the author herself makes 
statements with an authority which seems sadly 
unwarranted. Two of the “superstitions” which 
she attacks are particularly noteworthy as lying 
in a realm about which we are all comparatively 
ignorant. The first of these turns on the need of 
the unmarried man for sexual intercourse. She 
declares such privileges for men to be the “off- 
spring of superstition, ignorance and social in- 
justice.” (p. 118). It is as unscientific to de- 
mand celibacy from all men unprovided with a 
wife as it is to deny the possibility of celibacy. 
Individual differences must play a part in the 
sexual drive as in other aspects of personality. 
The writer opposes the idea of sublimation, so 
one wonders just what she would suggest for the 
vigorous young male if she will not permit the 
discharge of energy through either the natural 
paths or the substituted paths of athletics, work, 
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ideals, etc. The second unwarranted assumption, 
whick occurs again and again, is that childbirth 
is naturally a painless and beautiful process. (p. 
105). Death is natural but not necessarily pleas- 
ant. Likewise, cows, who presumably have never 
worn high heels, corsets or been corrupted by 
false teachings of their mothers, often suffer 
atrociously. That much of present suffering 
might be avoided, by proper hygiene and the ex- 
tended use of anaesthetics seems probable, but 
that the rending, tearing and stretching of tissues 
to permit the passage of an object as large as the 
head of a child should be a “joyful” process seems 
a bit of idealism too good to be true. Likewise, 
it is by no means proven that menstruation is not 
a disability and a hindrance to the highest level 
of endeavor, despite the testimony of a few 
isolated studies. 

In her objections to psychoanalysis the writer 
fails to realize that scientists have demobilized 
and that the term German is no longer an epithet 
of contempt. She speaks of the “typically Ger- 
man philosophy which reads sex into every phase 
of human adult behavior and the most casual re- 
actions of childhood.” Again, she writes, ““What 
is essentially the ground principle of the ‘Freud- 
ian’ sex psychology first found systematic ex- 
pression in this country about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, through the efforts of certain American 
students trained in German universities. The 
most notable of these was Dr. G. Stanley Hall.” 
Of course Dr. Hall studied in Germany in 1868 
while Freud’s publications date from 1893. How- 
ever, we might possibly assume that Hall had 
absorbed the virus in his young manhood in Ger- 
many if it were not a matter of record that the 
German school was interested primarily in psysi- 
ological psychology, experimental technique, etc., 
if this were not the field in which German psy- 
chologists from Fechner, Wundt, and on down 
have excelled, and if this were not precisely the 
type of psychological work instituted by Hall 
when he returned to this country and set up the 
experimental laboratory at Hopkins. A further 


difficulty in the way of Dr. Davenport’s analysis 
lies in the fact that psychoanalysis came out of 
France, by way of the Saltpetri¢re where the 
Viennese physician, Sigmund Freud, came to 
study and that it is the legitimate descendant of 
the French work on hysteria, hypnosis, dugues, 
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double personality, etc., as a part of the vast field 
of medical and abnormal psychology in which 
French psychologists have taken most interest. 

Throughout her book Davenport repudiates the 
“niysticism” of psychoanalysis yet The Salvag- 
ing of American Girlhood, if it proves anything, 
proves exactly what is shown by the Diary of a 
Young Girl. With the exception of some of 
Jung’s writimgs, psychoanalytic literature tends 
toward being exceedingly explicit, materialistic 
and practical. Certainly the psychoanalysts are 
busy showing the harm wrought by the young 
girl’s ignorance of her own nature. Davenport 
bolsters up her somewhat naive revolt against the 
nastiness of psychoanalysis by reference to an 
article of Woodworth and a small book of Dun- 
lap’s. These writings prove nothing at all except 
that it is possible to criticize a great deal of 
psychoanalytic theory and technique, and do not 
in the least invalidate the tremendously im- 
portant contributions which psychoanalysts are 
making toward a genuine psychology of sex, a 
psychology which is not yet ready to be written, 
despite the fact that Dr. Davenport heads one of 
her chapters “A New Sex Psychology.” 

She writes: “What I hope to accomplish is to 
bring to bear upon this subject of the special edu- 
cation of girls the accepted principles of normal 
general and educational psychology, as these are 
held by our leading American psychologists and 
educators. This has never been done.” With 
the last sentence we are in hearty agreement. 
Nor is this likely to be done in the near future 
for there are few “accepted principles of normal 
general and educational psychology” which meet 
the problems of sex psychology. Suppose we had 
the problem of dealing with a little girl who has 
a tendency to masturbation and we went to the 
writings of some of these leading scientists for 
help ; suppose we went to Titchener and to Wat- 
son, to Hall and to Thorndike, to Woodworth, 
Dunlap and McDougall (or his followers, if all 
must be American), would we not be in the posi- 
tion of the ass perpetually turning between the 
two bundles of hay, only now there would be as 
many bundles as men? 

The book claims too much and establishes too 
little. It is full of broad, unscientific statements, 
which cannot be substantiated. 


Our characteristically American comprehension of what 
is comprehended in sex—though much too broad—has 
always been comparatively narrow. (p. 194). 

The practical problem for the parent is what such ques- 
tions (of physiology, birth, etc.) and the child’s own 
solution have to do with its sexual interest and knowledge. 
The answer of scientific psychology is, “nothing at all.” 
(p. 204). 

Both the leads of scientific psychology and the demands 
of pragmatic philosophy require that instead of deliber- 
ately enlarging our concept of sex by reading into it every 
phase of human behavior, we should intentionally travel 
in the other direction, and proceed to read out of it a 
good deal that it now unfortunately comprehends—uniil 
it comes to occupy tts legitimate place in the individual’s 
life and the social structure. (p. 205). 


These remarks are in line with the writer’s con- 
tention that girls’ interest in male anatomy is not 
sexual but scientific curiosity. It will be recalled 
that Freud likewise confuses the two. She writes, 
without presenting figures or authority, that “the 
majority of American born and bred mothers 
have neither the capacity nor apparently the de- 
sire to nourish their offspring.” (p. 210). She 
also speaks of matrimony as “openly in the dis- 
count in the conversation and plans of both 
sexes,” is concerned over the Great Unmarried 
among middle-class women and declares that 
“voluntary celibacy among women in secular life 
is practically negligible.” She is also disturbed 
over the great numbers of girls who have never 
had a beau nor known the companionship of any 
man save a relative and declares that civilization 
tends toward a permanent separation of the 
young. She is concerned over the number of 
women who are not marrying but she does not 
cite census figures to show the percentages of 
such women is on the increase, and she declares 
that every woman should have the right to marry. 

Dr. Davenport is apparently one of those per- 
sons who some years ago fell a victim to the notion 
that sex had been something rather horrid, but 
that if we dragged it out into the open, applied 
high-sounding names to it, and vehemently de- 
clared it to be beautiful, sacred, etc., it would 
forthwith change its character. One of the favor- 
ite adjectives used is the word “clean.” If used 
literally this term is of course inaccurate. What 
it usually stands for is a moderate indulgence of 
the sexual desire within the bounds of monoga- 
mous marriage, and Davenport’s conclusion is 
that we must train girls into the ideals of such 
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monogamous marriage. She feels that if we do 
not hurry up about this the entire human race 
will need salvaging, or won’t be there even to be 
salvaged. A proper scientific detachment would 
suggest that this is a matter of small importance ; 
unfortunately most of us cease to be scientists 
and become passionately bigoted when the con- 
tinued existence of the human race is under dis- 
cussion. 

If Davenport could have left out most of her 
references to science and had aimed at writing a 
practical treatise on sex education one feels her 
efforts would have been more successful. As was 
stated, the last two chapters are immensely su- 
perior to the earlier ones. The style is actually 
better and the repetitions which marred the first 
of the book are not so frequent. Some very 
sensible remarks are made, as in the discussion of 
differences between the earlier activities of women 
and the modern ones of the machine age. Her 
concrete program is pretty sane and balanced, 
although some of the things she includes in the 


course are not sufficiently well-known to be in- 
cluded in a course for the young, for example: 
“instruction in regard to the nature of love and 
marriage” and “instruction in regard to the 
practice of coitus in marriage—including manner 
and frequency for physical health and happiness.” 

The book does not justify the pages it contains 
and only the serious character of its defects can 
justify the length of this review. One feels that 
a much finer book may come from the writer if 
she will moderate her claims, get rid of the 
authority obsession which causes her to drag in 
so many references to science and to “highly 
trained psychologists,” and come down to living 
in a world of comparative results which may or 
may not have the meaning scientists now assign. 
At present she is one of those who own the Truth. 
of whom Remy de Gourmont writes: 

Les confidences d’und possesseur de la vérité me font 
rire certains jours et, d’autres, me fachent. II est aussi 
absurde de chercher la vérité—et de la trouver,—quand 


on a atteint l’age de la raison, que de mettre ses souliers 
dans la cheminée, la nuit de Noél. 


SOME ORIGINS OF SOCIOLOGY 


Harry ELMer BARNES 


Oricins or Socrotocy. By Albion W. Small. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1924, vii, 359 pp. $3.00. 


TS PROBLEMS of methodology and chron- 
ology which are related to the “origins of 
sociology” have a perennially intriguing quality 
for the historically-minded student of the social 
sciences, and it is an event of the first importance 
in this field to have a work on the subject by a 
scholar who has contributed far more by his own 
work to the origins of sociology than any of the 
authorities that he analyzes in his book. Dean 
Small has been a voluminous and authoritative 
contributor to this field of the history of sociology. 
His Cameralism, of which this book is the logical 
continuation, dealt with some of the more remote 
phases of the background of the sociological 
movement in Germany. His Adam Smith and 


Modern Sociology was an atttempt to derive many 


aspects of the modern sociological trend from the 
socio-economic doctrines of Smith, as Giddings 
had traced modern sociology from the psycholog- 
ical views of Smith in his Theory of Moral Sen- 


timents. His General Sociology was chiefly im- 
yortant as an effort to show the transition in 
sociological interest and analysis from structure 
and analogy to function and process, as illustrated 
by the development of sociological theory from 
Herbert Spencer to Gustav Ratzenhofer. Finally, 
his Meaning of Social Science was an important 
historical and methodological contribution to the 
elucidation of the sociological technique in the 
approach to social problems. His prolonged study 
in Germany, the influence of Schaffle, Schmoller 
and Ratzenhofer upon his doctrines, and his in- 
timate contact with German scholars and scholar- 
ship in the last forty years have made him easily 
the most competent person to interpret to us the 
significance of Germanic scholarship and research 
in the social sciences. 

There has been no more obscure phase of the 
history of sociology with American students than 
the developments in Germany from Savigny to 
Schifie, the period which Dean Small covers in 
his book. Hence, the work under analysis repre- 
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sents the survey of the most uncultivated aspect 
of the origins of sociology in America by our 
master authority. The scope of the book has 
been in large part determined by Dean Small’s 
conception of sociology, namely, as “a collection 
of techniques for discovering the group factor in 
human experience.” Instead of looking at it as 
a rather distinct and well defined subject, an ele- 
mental social science resting upon an appropria- 
tion and organization of the implications of an- 
thropogeography, biology, and psychology for a 
study and analysis of society, as does Professor 
Giddings, he views it as the development of a 
definite methodology within the special social sci- 
ences. Improvements and advances in sociology 
are primarily produced by the progress in the 
same special social sciences. These two views 
are supplementary, valid and not mutually exclu- 
sive. The question of which is the more fruitful 
approach need not be debated here. Dean Small’s 
complaint in a circular letter supplementary to 
his book, to the effect that he knew of no sociolo- 
gist who had openly espoused his position that the 
unique thing about sociology was its emphasis 
upon the group aspects of human and social 
experience, may be reassuringly answered by 
calling attention to the fact that probably few 
contemporary physicists have thought it necessary 
publicly to avow or openly to reiterate their 
belief in the essential truth of the law of 
gravitation. 

It is his conception of the nature of sociology 
and the mode of its genesis which has led to the 
choice of the topics to illustrate the development 
of sociology in Germany from 1800 to 1923, 
namely: the Savigny-Thibaut controversy as 
illustrative of the development of the concept of 
continuity in the historical and social process; 
Eichhorn’s illustration of the complexity of social 
and historical situations; Niebuhr’s contributions 
to the scientific scrutiny and evaluation of his- 
torical sources; Leopold von Ranke’s insistence 
upon adequate documentation in historical nar- 
rative and generalizations; the organization of 
source and archival material through the labors 
of Pertz, Waitz and the editors of the Monu- 
menta; the development of systematic historical 
methodology by Bernheim; Cameralism and the 
rise of objectivism in the social sciences; the rise 


~ of systematic economics with Adam Smith and 


the Classical School; the development of econom- 
ics along the lines of comparative economic his- 
tory by Wilhelm Roscher; Karl Menger and the 
development of the psychological point of view in 
economics; Karl Knies and the entry of the 
ethical factor into economic discussion; the 
Schmoller-Menger controversy over the relative 
value of the utility and valuation analysis and the 
historical method in economic science; Schaffle, 
Schmoller, Wagner and the professorial socialists, 
who insisted upon the social and ameliorative point 
of view in economic and political activity; the 
Treitschke-Schmoller controversy which _ illus- 
trated the clash of the individualistic and social 
point of view in Politik; the contributions of 
Albert Schaffle in the way of introducing the 
sociological approach to economics; the work of 
the Ahrens-Von Mohl group in developing the 
sociological orientation in German political sci- 
ence; and, finally, the rise of the sociological 
movement in the United States. 

That Dean Small has succeeded admirably in 
seizing upon the more important developments in 
German social science illustrative of the growth 
of the broad sociological approach to, and appreci- 
ation of, historical and social situations and prob- 
lems must be at once conceded. He has shown 
in a convincing manner that there was an advance 
towards objectivity, the genetic point of view, 
and synthetic grasp in all of the special social 
sciences in Germany in the first three quarters 
of the last century. In other words, they indi- 
cate the rise and triumph of the sociological view- 
point and constitute veritable origins of sociology. 
He has proved his thesis and adequately illus- 
trated and documented his proof. He has filled 
a long standing gap in our readily available 
reference material on the history of sociology, 
and has put students reading only the English 
language permanently in debt to him. The re- 
viewer did not note any issue of major import 
raised by the author in which the latter’s position 
could be fairly or fruitfully assailed. Criticisms 
of the book must fall within the field of appraisal 
of the qualitative phase of the achievement in- 
stead of being directed against the reality and 
substantial nature of the gross accomplishment. 
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In the first place, Dean Small has been rather 
unfortunate in taking 1800 as an arbitrary start- 
ing point and insisting that it can be defended 
on logical and historical grounds. The reviewer 
finds it necessary to differ, and to hold the con- 
trary view that the period from Montesquieu to 
Comte is significant chiefly as a transitional age 
in which the sociological approach was better 
defined and more widely cultivated than during 
any previous seventy-five years. Whether one 
takes the name sociology or the appearance of a 
recognition of the importance of the group con- 
cept and approach, the year 1800, or either decade 
prior or subsequent, was in no way unique. The 
group concept is clearly present in the Sophists, 
Plato, Aristotle and the Epicureans, and it was 
more highly developed by Althusius early in the 
seventeenth century than by any writer analyzed 
by Dean Small. If the rather more puerile mat- 
ter of verbal nomenclature is to be accepted as 
constituting the criterion as to the origin of soci- 
ology the solution is very simple—it began in the 
writing of Auguste Comte. The opening of the 
last century is a convenient point of departure, 
but one must seek the origins of sociology much 
farther back. The title of the work is also some- 
what misleading. It should have been “Some 
Representative Germanic Contributions to the 
Origins of Sociology after 1800.” 

Again, while all of his authors chosen to illus- 
trate the various trends and developments were 
accurately selected and do prove what Dean Small 
wishes that they should, there are several in- 
stances where it may be gravely doubted if his 
choice was the best possible. Méser or Heeren 
illustrate much better than Eichhorn the com- 
plexity of factors in history; Ranke and Momm- 
sen did more to advance critical historical meth- 
odology than Niebuhr; Knies was more truly a 
member, of the German historical school than an 
exponent of the ethical and normative element, 
and certainly much more of a contributor to the 
historical orientation than Roscher; Gierke, who 
is omitted entirely, was much more capable and 
influential in advancing the sociological posi- 
tion in political science than Von Mohl and 
Ahrens, and was the most notable German pro- 
tagonist of Dean Small’s own group concept in 
German social science in the nineteenth century ; 
and Marx should certainly have had a place as 


the founder of sociological or institutional eco- 
nomics, in which field the contributions of Som- 
bart should not have been overlooked, except 
perhaps on chronological grounds. The instance 
which, however, most incites the reviewer to seek 
the scalping knife is the utterly indefensible utiliz- 
ation of Adam Smith and the English classical 
economists to illustrate the rise of systematic 
economics in Germany. Here was an admirable 
opportunity to trace the development of Smith’s 
ideas in Germany as appropriated and applied by 
Hermann, Rau and Von Thiinen. There is not a 
word about them except for the mentioning of 
Rau’s name on p. 152, and there is nothing on 
Smith and the classical school which is not well 
known to every well instructed sophomore stu- 
dent of economics. An author may be excused 
for leaving out a chapter if he has nothing to put 
in it, but there is no defense in including a chap- 
ter and utterly ignoring the heading and assumed 
contents. 

In the matter of distribution of space the book 
is open to no little criticism. The relative 
theoretical and historical importance of the vari- 
ous topics included seems to have had no weight 
whatever in determining the allotment of space. 
Where the author had a large batch cf notes they 
were apparently sent to press, and where material 
was thin the author was not deterred from list- 
ing a chapter of a page and a half. The chapter 
on Adam Smith has no place in the book what- 
ever, and relatively too much space is given to 
Savigny and to the Austrian school of economists 
in a book of this sort. On the other hand, Chap- 
ter Seven, on modern historical methodology, 
offered by far the best opportunity in the whole 
book to discuss the development of methodolog- 
ical problems, but the subject is disposed of in a 
page, merely by mentioning the manuals by Bern- 
heim and Seignobos (the senior author, Lang- 
lois, is omitted) and a chapter in Merz’s monu- 
mental work on the history of European thought 
in the last century. In the treatment of the Aus- 
trian school no hint is given of the modern crit- 
ique by Veblen, Mitchell, Wallas, Parker and 
others which demonstrates that the Austrians 
were not truly psychological in their approach, 
but rather logicians of the pecuniary order fol- 
lowing in their psychology the crude hedonism 
and felicific calculus of Jeremy Bentham. 
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In form the book is not attractive, the author 
having followed a frequent procedure of substi- 
tuting tables of contents and translated excerpts 
for well digested and closely analyzed expositions 
of the point of view and subject-matter of the 
works discussed. Lack of a clear style and 
orderly and sequential arrangement has been the 
chief defect in Dean Small’s writings, and this 
work is probably the most defcetive in this re- 
spect. It is true that Dean Small has exercised 
an influence upon American sociology greater and 
more salutary than any other individual except, 
perhaps, Professor Giddings, but he has done it 
chiefly through his intellectual courage and in- 
tegrity, his great energy as a teacher, his real 
erudition, his capacity to charm and inspire stu- 
dents by his gracious and kindly manner, and 
his influence as the editor of the world’s fore- 
most sociological journal. We may well wonder 
what his national and international influence 
might have been if he had been able to think in 
the cogent and penetrating manner of Giddings 
or to write with the verve and lucidity of Ross. 

These few minor qualifications of unmitigated 
praise of Dean Small’s performance do not pre- 
vent the reviewer from expressing genuine grati- 
tude and admiration for his most recent work; 
and he is ardent in his hope that the potential 
volume on the development of sociology in the 
United States mentioned in the preface will soon 
be forthcoming. The value of a book is not nec- 
essarily measured by the style and arrangement. 


* * * 


Tue DeveLopMENT oF SocraL THeEory. By James P. 
Lichtenberger. New York: The Century Company, 
1923, 482 pp. $4.00. 


Any one who wishes to become acquainted with 
the development of the science of sociology will 
welcome this volume, which is a study from the 
historical viewpoint of the principal contributions 
to sociological theory from Plato through Ratzen- 
hofer. The plan of the book is admirable, each 
chapter containing a biographical sketch, a de- 
scription of the author’s social, economic, and 
political background, and a detailed discussion of 
his theories. The biographical sketches emphasize 
the effect of a man’s formative influences upon 
his social philosophy, and the background studies 


amply demonstrate that “social theory reflects the 
character of the social environment.” 

The most striking feature of the discussions of 
theory is the wealth of quotation, both direct and 
indirect. In the treatment of the principal authors 
these quotations are so comprehensive that for 
general use they provide a fairly adequate source 
book and enable the reader to gain almost the 
equivalent of a first-hand knowledge of the ma- 
terial under consideration. It is to be regretted, 
however, that a number of these same quotations 
are so inept, so poorly punctuated, and even so 
contradictory as to be perplexing, ludicrous, or 
exasperating, according to the temperament of the 
individual reader. 

In some instances Professor Lichtenberger has 
failed to deal with the most significant works of 
authors mentioned. Two conspicuous examples 
are Machiavelli and Comte. In the case of Machi- 
avelli the analysis is confined almost entirely to 
The Prince, whereas some of the more important 
phases of his contributions to sociology are con- 
tained in his Discourses. Even more serious is 
the case of Comte, whose social theories are ex- 
pounded on the basis of Harriet Martineau’s para- 
phrase of the Positive Philosophy, while infinitely 
more important is his Principles of A Positive 
Polity, which is also available in an English trans- 
lation of far greater completeness and merit than 
Miss Martineau’s. Rarely does Professor Licht- 
enberger indicate adequate acquaintance with the 
classic monographs of commentators on_ the 
various periods of social theory or the theorists 
studied. Then one may justly complain that 
Professor Lichtenberger has fatally weakened his 
book by refusing to deal with any living soci- 
ologist. This is as bad as though a biologist were 
not to discuss the development of biology since 
Darwin and Huxley. And there are a number of 
very important sociologists omitted who have 
already passed to their heavenly reward, namely, 
such men as Quetelet, Durkheim, Novicow, Sum- 
ner, Patten, Simmel and a number of historical 
sociologists, such as L. H. Morgan. And many 
will wonder why nothing is made of the contribu- 
tions of anthropo-geography, anthropology and 
psychology to contemporary social theory. There 
is manifestly need for a volume on strictly con- 
temporary social theory to supplement Professor 
Lichtenberger’s useful introduction. 
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Praiseworthy as is the volume’s conception, its 
workmanship is far from being an equal credit 
to the author and the publisher. Only one reading 
of the book reveals more than fifty errors in 
composition, ranging from the confusing use of 
punctuation marks to mistakes in grammar. 


H. C. BRreaARLEY. 


* * * 


History oF PouiticaL THoucut. By Raymond G. 
Gettell. New York: The Century Company, 1924. xi, 
511 pp. $3.75. 

The need for a brief history of political theory, 
at once comprehensive and compact, readable yet 
scholarly, narrative and historical, has long been 
a commonplace for teachers and students of 
political theory. Professor Dunning’s three- 
volume History of Political Theories has been 
used profitably and widely, and its great value 
remains intact; now, however, there is in Pro- 
fessor Gettell’s History of Political Thought the 
subject-matter of political theory from Plato to 
the Pluralists within the covers of a single volume, 
—historic background, theories and speculations, 
presonalities and contributions alike, woven into 
the social, intellectual and historical setting. If 
the book inclines to simplicity in its treatment and 
presentation, that would seem the more remark- 
able and, to most minds, a forgivable offense ; 
clarity of style and matter is even to be sought, 
even if dryness sometimes results. 


The arrangement is excellent: its development 
is historical rather than topical, the chapter di- 
visions following the progress of the various 
periods, save where, in the nineteenth century, 
precedence is better given to schools of thought ; 
within each chapter the number of sections corre- 
sponds to the principal factors of that specific 
period—for example, in Chapter IV on Roman 
Political Thought, there are sections on Roman 
political institutions, the nature of Roman political 
thought, the Roman theory of law, Polybius, 
Cicero, the Roman theory of international rela- 
tions, contributions of Roman political thought, 
thus allowing orderly treatment, variety, proper 
emphasis and a general summary of the period. 
This appears to be one of the book’s achievements, 
for to avoid choppiness and to preserve continuity 
through about one hundred and fifty subdivisions 
into sections on topics, writers, personalities, 


11 


tendencies, and the like, require great skill and 
care. Many of the chapters contain excellent 
summaries in the form of a first section on the 
general tendencies of the period, such as that at 
the beginning of the chapter on the Middle Ages 
(p. 126). Of necessity, due to the size and 
method of the book, general summaries of the 
more important topics in political theory have not 
been included; there is, for example, no résumé 
or general conclusion of such factors in political 
speculation as law, the law of nature, justice, di- 
vine right, origin of the state. Where more de- 
tails are required than could find place in this 
general history, Professor Gettell has supplied 
excellent sets of “select references” at the end of 
each chapter, with citations to the appropriate 
pages or chapters in books and periodicals. 

The volume starts with a consideration of the 
nature of political thought, including its origin, 
connection with social, economic and political in- 
stitutions, its problems, sources of knowledge, and 
value. In considering political thought as con- 
servative or critical, Professor Gettell notices the 
connection between fact and theory as one of 
support or rejection of the former by the latter, 
rejection leading to further critical speculation, 
which in turn, if accepted and practised, becornes 
conservative and thereby itself the subject-matter 
for new criticism. Constantly in political theory 
there is interaction of and interrelationship be- 
tween the factors which make for the universality 
of history; to this the author gives especial im- 
portance in developing any doctrine, as where he 
makes clear the close connection between condi- 
tions in sixteenth-century France, Bodin and the 
doctrine of sovereignty; and, similarly, in The 
Netherlands, Grotius, and the turn given to inter- 
national law. Throughout the book there is an 
unusual effort to keep apparent the connection be- 
tween international relations and political theory. 
Commendable attention is also given to the in- 
fluence of economic and social conditions in de- 
veloping political theory, and, wherever possible, 
—especially in the latter part of the book—to the 
endeavors of theorists towards affecting concrete 
political conditions, as in Guizot’s efforts for con- 
stitutionalism (p. 359). The section relating to 
the effect of European expansion on political 
thought (pp. 162-165) is also good and typical 
of other similar passages. 
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Professor Gettell has succeeded in putting into 
his history of political thought a vast amount and 
variety of material—all the figures and events 
which have had any considerable share in its de- 
velopment—so that the inclusions are far more 
notable than the omissions. As can only be ex- 
pected, there is perhaps room for slight disagree- 
ment as to emphasis and expansion in treatment ; 
for example, in the comparatively slight attention 
given to the Conciliar movement, feudalism, 
utopias, self-determination, the growth of toler- 
ation. While Rousseau’s place and contributions 
receive full appreciation, the claims of Plato and 
Machiavelli seem not so great. The present-day 
tendency to emphasize the quality of mysticism in 
Plato’s Republic and his underlying purpose in 
comparing man and the state are apparently not 
shared by Professor Gettell. The explanation of 
the Anabaptist movement (pp. 157-158) is unusu- 
ally clear and explicit; the contributions of the 
Politiques (p. 165-167) are not made so evident, 
nor is the divine right theory, in its two phases 
towards the church and towards the mass of the 
people, as concisely treated as are other doctrines. 
But in the matters of individual opinion and inter- 
est one may not criticize, and comment merely 
marks natural differences as to desirable empha- 
sis ; Professor Gettell’s task has been accomplished 
in a manner which goes far to satisfy the wants 
of those interested in a convenient manual on the 
history of political theory. 

Avice M. Hoipen. 

Smith College. 


CoNSERVATISM, RADICALISM, AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 
A Essay on Social Attitudes. By A. B. Wolfe. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. xiv, 354. $3.50. 
This book attempts to describe and interpret 

three typical approaches to the understanding of 

social reality, first that of the conservative, of the 

“interested” and of the “disinterested” sorts, 

secondly that of the radical, and finally that of the 

scientifically trained person. The book is one of 

a company of treatises in which there is an effort 

to apply modern psychology to the understanding 

of social problems. The author has the decided 
virtue of framing his topic in terms of social 
attitudes and beliefs rather than resting his case 
upon a congeries of mythical instincts or of 


rational motives of the Bentham-Mill sort. Pro- 
fessor Wolfe belongs to an increasing number of 
social scientists who perceive that the alliance of 
social psychology and specife method of the 
differing social sciences is the most adequate man- 
ner in which to approach sociological materials. 
We must, for instance, in economics, take into 
account the cultural or historical setting of a prob- 
lem, like that of capital and labor, and in addition 
understand the human motives involved in the be- 
havior of the persons and groups whom we study. 
Only thus do we arrive at anything like a complete 
picture of the situation. 

The author begins his treatment with a chapter 
upon the psychology of attitudes, on how attitudes 
function in social living, their significance as re- 
vealing action-patterns, above all else their non- 
conscious and emotional basis. He writes: 

Attitudes and points of view are thus of immense im- 
portance in human affairs. In fact, attitudes 
constitute a most significant subject-matter of psycholo- 
gical and sociological research. Difference in point of 
view or in “feeling” and sentiment may. lead either to 
fruitful intellectual stimulus, discussion and creative 
thinking or to irrespressible class conflicts and world 
wars, with all their barbarous waste and brutalization. 
Reflection upon these different consequences puts us in a 
position to realize that a careful understanding of social 
attitudes has an intensely practical, as well as significant 
theoretical, bearing. 


Attitudes thus become all-important for getting 
at those factors which indicate the trends of ac- 
tion. If a person is for or against the tariff, for 
or against war, etc., etc. we can by a study of his 
attitudes and expressions predict his subsequent 
action. The attitudes form the core of the per- 
sonality. They are the outgrowth of innate 
trends and the effects of leaders, of family groups, 
church associates, school training and soon. It 
was with a view to exposing these attitudes and 
their antecedents that the present book was 
written. 

There is a preliminary chapter on definitions 
followed by extended treatment of the three types 
of approach to social situations. The early chap- 
ters are given over to discussing the two kinds of 
conservatism. 

“Disinterested conservatism” is based upon fear 
and habits which oppose change and alterations. 
There is in it, certainly, a degree of rationality. 
Security becomes an economic value, it is essential 
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to the working of human relations and any in- 
clination to upset this security disrupts the work- 
ing order. When a balance has been struck be- 
tween the environment and the personality, it is 
futile, in the mind of the conservative, to “fly to 
evils” of which we do not know. The essence of 
the conservative mind is seen just here. There is 
strong attachment to the past with the virtues of 
loyalty and sense of orderliness. There is little 
constructive imagination linked to a habit of ex- 
aggerated regard for safety-first. 

The whole course of social training in such 
groups is given over to inculcating the dominant 
attitudes of the conservative mind in the rising 
generation. Thus the child is continually exposed 
to disciplines which accommodate him to the se- 
curity-patterns of his social environment. Here 
family, school and church are particularly in evi- 
dence. By the time the child passes through 
adolescence into early manhood his reactions are 
well stabilized and fit into the grooves of con- 
servative custom. To-day wealth plays the role 
of setting the pace for this type of mind. 

The methods of the “disinterested” conserva- 
tive, according to our author, are largely those of 
inertia, indifference, do-nothingness, avoidance of 
issues, minimizations of social-economic malad- 
justments, rationalizations of conflicts and a gen- 
eral encouragement in the growth of social blind- 
spots. Educational processes of a free sort must 
be carefully circumscribed. 

There follow then two chapters upon the 
motivation and methods of the “interested” con- 
servative. Professor Wolfe distinguishes three 
types under this heading: (1) classes which are 
conservative “from special interest” without hav- 
ing “any stake in things-as-they-are,’—a class 
conservative from “necessitous conditions”; (2) 
the white-collared classes whose orientation is to- 
ward the propertied classes,—an “emulative con- 
servatism”; (3) the truly propertied classes with 
their “rights” to protect,—a “vested-interest con- 
servatism.” The author ably indicates the com- 
mon rationalizations of these groups, how they 
gloss over their conflicts in the terms of popular 
casuistry. ‘ 

The modus operandi of the interested conserva- 
tive is control of the sources and means of com- 
munication and of education and enlightenment. 
These persons always appeal to the ancient 
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formulae of protection and social organization. 
Since the ultimate basis of control is force, the 
conservative, like the radical for that matter, has 


the final arbiter in physical power. Frequently, 
however, the conservative having public opinion, 
newspapers, institutions, even the law in his own 
hands, does not resort to direct force but rather 
to threats and refined cruelties of pressures and 
economic losses for those who diverge from their 
standards. The author shows the ramifications of 
this sort of power from large employers who use 
labor spying to break up labor organizations down 
to conservative school boards whose economic 
intimidation of tenant farmers keeps rural peda- 
gogy from any normal advancement. So too, 
such false subtleties as prestige of fashion and 
white-collared occupations come into play in main- 
taining the notion that manual labor is disgusting 
and lowering in tone, hence perpetuating the 
legend which recruits able men and women into 
the ranks of the second type of conservative men- 
tioned above. This, in turn, furnishes a cheap 
bulwark against both radicalism and against a 
scientific analysis of social phenomena. Through 
this class claptrap propaganda about the dangers 
of radicalism or of science operate. More equita- 
ble distribution of taxes will drive business out of 
a community or state, pacific attempts to settle 
international disputes offend national honor, 
scientific study of human behavior injures the 
faith and morals of the population: all these 
illustrate the methods by which the interested 
conservatives keep up their courage and power. 

The following three chapters deal with the 
motivation, the origins and characteristics and the 
methods of radicalism respectively. The radical 
is motivated by desire for change. Professor 
Wolfe remarks: 

We may define radicalism as the attitude of those who 
desire and advocate speedy, deep, and thorough-going 
innovative reform or revolution, either in regard to cer- 


tain aspects of social relations and processes or to the 
whole social order. 


Behind this attitude lies discontent with present 
conditions. There is often something of balked 


disposition which seeks novelty and constructive- 
ness, again there may be unconscious feeling for 
the underdog, and sometimes a decided self-inter- 
est, as witnessed in the “partial radicalisms,” as 
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the author calls them, which grow out of the 
interests of specific economic, religious or other 
groups. 

The radical contrasts with the conservative in 
lacking the latter’s attachment to things-as-they- 
are. Moreover, the radical has more imagina- 
tion ; he is apt to resort to more objective investi- 
gation of his materials. His mind is elastic and 
flexible. On the other hand, the radical often 
drifts into emotional sets, sentimentalisms and 
easy utopian plans for future well-being. One 
outstanding handicap has stood in the way of the 
radical! in the past. This is his tendency to a 
praise-blame reaction to social reality. This 
blocks his complete objectification and impedes 
his communication of his findings to the populace. 
It also is likely to bias him in his efforts at reform. 

The specific_methods of the radical are appeal 
to public sympathy and attempts at education. 
These failing there is, in times of intense crisis, 
resort to violence. As we have noted, violence, 
the use of force, is the ultimate weapon either of 
conservative or radical. Hence with the rise of 
open conflict both sides use chicane, passion, 
prejudice, propaganda and open force to accom- 
plish their purposes. 

It is just the futility, in last analysis, of violence 
to settle our problems that gives hope for the third 
attitude which may be taken toward social phe- 
nomena. This is the scientific attitude and 
method. We must, by this means, avoid sub- 
jectivism, prejudice and out-worn habits in 
handling social data. Since human motivation is 


: the crux of this data, it must be taken into account 
‘ in the scientific treatment. The writer says: 


es 


The scientist can proceed not otherwise than on the 
assumption that human life, like the rest of nature, is 
completely and dependably mechanistic. But human life 
is also shot through and through with the purposes of 
human individuals. These purposes are but a part of 
the mechanism. Consequently the social scientist cannot 
dodge, if he would, the necessity of including motives in 
his factual data. If he cannot get at motives directly, he 
must do the second best thing, and infer them from such 
evidence as he can get ‘ 

Yet his description and analysis of motives must 
grow out of his observation and must not be set 


up @ priori. 


Not only does the application of science to so- 
cial and human materials involve the study of 
motives, it also leads directly to the problem of 


social ethics. Professor Wolfe’s fundamental 
thesis here is that the means of living are social 
but that the ends are individual or personal. He 
states : 

An ethics grounded in a hard-headed objective psy- 
chology will have to regard the individual as the only 
possible end. The moment some metaphysical absolute 
(like God or the “race”) or some figurative thing like 
“social” welfare is set up as an end, ethics gets into 
logical difficulties with the known facts of motivation and 
breaks company with scientific psychology. 

Still the individual is not a social atom in the 
eighteenth century sense, but rather the product 
of a “host of symbiotic relations with other indi- 
viduals.” And however we frame happiness as 
the summum bonum it must, he says, “be stated 
in a way which takes full account of the fact that 
every individual is a member of a society of indi- 
viduals.” Happiness he believes is “a psycho- 
physical state or tone” resulting from harmonious 
living together wherein the individual has as much 
full play of his powers as will not interfere with 
the like functioning of others. 

Thus, for this writer, society is only the means, 
the individual must be the final criterion of 
progress. Democracy is our present effort, on 
the social side, to furnish the most adequate 
means. As a method it has not yet been fully ex- 
hausted. The author here makes some pertinent 
criticism of the efforts to restrict the opportunities 
of those who under tests for individual differences 
show up poorly. He contends for “equity” of 
opportunity and holds we have not begun to make 
use of our possibilities for employment of per- 
sons of individual divergences. The following 
quotation summarizes his standpoint on the inter- 
relation of capacity, opportunity and economic 
distribution. 

We have now developed four propositions which we be- 
lieve will stand the test of objective analysis, and which 
accordingly can be used in estimating the ethics of the 
present attitudes of conservatives and radicals. These 
propositions are: (1) individuals, and only individuals, 
are ends; (2) individuals differ in potential natural ca- 
pacity and hence are not all ends of equal magnitude ; (3) 
economy of limited resources therefore demands that op- 
portunity be distributed to individuals pro rata first to 
their potential, and later to their developed, capacities; 
(4) efficient production and economical distribution of 
opportunity cannot be obtained by any laissez faire sys- 
tem of individualistic acquisition; they can be obtained 
only by intelligently planned, rationally coérdinated social 


codperation. 
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Both radical and conservative lack a well- 
rounded ethical view. It is the conservative, how- 
ever, who, with his rationalizations, is most likely 
to err in his ethical presuppositions. Only the 
scientific attitude coupled onto the ethics of social 
means and individual ends can see us through our 
present problems. Such at least is the faith of 
our author. In the final chapter he arraigns in no 
uncertain terms present social illusions and con- 
victions which breed conflict and disorder. He is 
led to remark : 

The only thing that can dispel illusion is science. We 
can look nowhere else than to science to dispel the mys- 
tical, metaphysical, nationalistic, class and narrow, hyper- 
egotistical illusions which still stand in the way of our 
sensing a rational direction in which collectively to guide 
human evolution. 


The author is well cognizant of the difficulties in 
moving from subjectivism, praise-blame interpre- 
tations and traditional methods to objective study 
of social situations. It is only the scientist and 
his colleague the social engineer who can lead us 
out of the past habits of thinking and acting. 

A new spirit must come to at least three classes of peo- 
ple: to the scientists, especially the social scientists, who 
must take considerably more intelligent interest in the 
ethical function of science; to the active leaders, who 
must gain more of the scientific attitude; and to the gen- 
eral populace, who must be brought to less intolerance, 
personalism, and combativeness, and to something nearer 
an objective view of life. 


In spite of his own strictures on present methods 
and on education, Professor Wolfe still retains 
great faith in education as the dominant means to 
social change. He closes his book with a per- 
oration for the freedom of teaching and research 
because he feels their utmost significance for 
genuine progress. 

Two mild criticisms may be offered this 
volume ; the first is the apparently academic dis- 
tinction between “interested” and “disinterested” 
conservatism, the second is the lack of concrete 
suggestion on the important topic of getting the 
scientific treatment of social groups and of the 
individual over into the realm of practical living. 
Before we may lay down categories about types 
of either radicals or conservatives, we need con- 
crete study of personalities who come close to 
these sorts of reaction. So too, there are many 
who, viewing the place of emotional set and of 
habits built on deep-laid tendencies, are doubtful 


of any easy method of instilling the scientific atti- 
tude into the common run of people. Do we not 
still live by feeling and sentiment? Do not the 
folkways, which arise unconsciously out of fears, 
anger, hunger, and other innate roots, continue to 
control us? Is not dynamic psychology revealing 
how thoroughly man’s mind is colored by emo- 
tional attitudes? Until techniques of day-to-day 
living and the scientific attitudes are properly 
fitted into the folk mind, there can scarcely be 
any widespread adoption of “scientific living.” 
Like many other social scientists today, Professor 
Wolfe tends to slur over the significance of the 
barrier which divides the realm of objective 
analysis from the social and material techniques 
which make up the art of social life. 

These strictures, however, should not lead one 
to imagine that the author has not done an ex- 
cellent piece of work. The criticisms are more in 
the way of caution than of blame. The reviewer 
considers this book one of the best treatments of 
certain phases of social psychology in recent years. 
The chapters on “The Methods of Interested 
Conservatism,” the three chapters on radicalism 
and the chapter on “Scientific Method and Scien- 
tific Attitude” are particularly well done. The 
style of the book is attractive. There is an 
abundance of pithy expression and much applica- 
ble illustration. No one who would join the 
vanguard of objective social science should miss 
reading this volume. 

KIMBALL YOUNG. 


WomeEN AND Letsure. By Lorine Pruette. New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Co. 1924, 225 pp. $3.00. 

Among the perplexing problems which the mod- 
ern student of society faces few offer wider scope 
for the play of imagination and for “wishful 
thinking” than does the strange position in which 
the woman of today finds herself in our indus- 
trial society. It is a commonplace that the Indus- 
trial Revolution stripped the home of many of its 
traditional activities such as spinning. Moreover 
the past half century has seen the multiplication 
of countless labor-saving devices for the home 
which still further limit the amount of necessary 
work to be done. Hence the average wife finds 
herself dowered with an extraordinary leisure, 
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particularly if there is the usual small family. 
Under such circumstances it is still easy for many 
social philosophers to sentimentalize about the 
family as the fundamental social institution and 
to give grave warning of the evils that impend if 
any of the mores of the family system are modi- 
fied. But the serious student of the problem can- 
not thus easily be satisfied. 

When one’s mind turns to the problems arising 
from the Industrial Revolution and its resultant 
leisure in the home several questions naturally 
come to mind. One wonders just what «‘spo- 
sition women have made of all this leisure; 
whether they have really benefited by having so 
many hours when neither necessity nor custom 
acts as a spur driving to useful endeavour; 
whether women truly desire so much leisure and 
whether when high school girls dream their 
dreamiest dreams they have the canvas of their 
picture of desire entirely filled after delineating 
“handsome husband, wonderful children, beauti- 
ful home,” or whether this leaves a great bare 
area to be filled by glowing colors depicting suc- 
cess in the larger world outside the home where 
recognition is given in more dramatic fashion. 

With these and related questions Dr. Pruette 
has dealt in an original and brilliantly written 
book. The reader is enticed from chapter to 


chapter by a style both vigorous and delightful’ 


and by a logical treatment of the problem in its 
more important phases. The first consideration 
is given to the general problem of activity in the 
human animal and especially to the female of the 
species. The tendency to activity, being char- 
acteristic of all living beings, may find outlet in 
conduct which socially or individually may be use- 
ful, harmful or merely useless. In woman much 
of the activity has been of the useless character 
such as the crocheting of atrocities for one spe- 
cious purpose or another or the multiplication of 
unnecessary household functions. 

The author next discusses the growth of mores, 
their rigidity and resistance to change, though the 
environment that brought them forth may have 
altered beyond recognition, the eternal conflict 
between these who would maintain the ancient 
order intact and those who would modify it to 
meet new conditions. The mores regarding mar- 
riage are peculiarly rigid and the attempts of 


women to modify them meet the most stubborn 
resistance. The majority of married women are 
today on a half-time job, in the opinion of Dr. 
Pruette, and it is doubtful whether society can 
afford such a wastage of its womanpower. 

Today one woman in five who is over ten -years 
of age is gainfully employed according to the 
census classification. This may seem at first hand 
to be a fair proportion, yet when the figures are 
analyzed in detail the showing is not striking. 
Undoubtedly more married women would seek 
part-time employment were it not for the difficulty 
of securing suitable positions. The employer thry 
long custom prefers to employ full-time workers 
and the non-employing man looks with little favor 
upon the suggestion that married women put in 
part of their time in regular employment outside 
the home. 

In the endeavor to discover how wide-spread 
is the opposition among men to married women’s 
employment in industry the author made a ques- 
tionnaire study of some three hundred men who 
came to an employment agency to procure work. 
Not a large group to be sure but it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine a group that would look with 
less enthusiasm upon any suggested accretions to 
the labor supply. Of these three hundred men 
thirty-one per cent indicated their belief that mar- 
ried women might well be employed outside the 
home except when the care of young children 
required them to be in the home, It thus appears 
as probable that opposition to this suggested move 
by women is not so wide-spread among men as 
is commonly assumed. 

Dr. Pruette then turns to a study of the activity 
desires of adolescent girls and here clearly she 
has broken new ground for the social psycholo- 
gist. She has demonstrated that a new window 
into the girl’s Land of Heart’s Desire may be 
opened by a consideration of her day dreams. 
One might well suppose the fifteen year old girl 
to be uncommunicative about her dearest desires 
yet here we see them written down with naive 
frankness. And of what do these girls dream? 
Some forty per cent dreamed of lover and home 
and children while sixty per cent dreamed of a 
career of some kind outside the home. Yet there 
is evidence of much conflict of desire in the indi- 
vidual girl’s mind for oftentimes both career and 
home are dreamed of by her. The same conflict 
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of desires is shown by direct questions asked the 
girls to get at the relative pull of home and 
career in their hopes for the future. The per- 
centages vary in the different questions asked 
from thirty-nine per cent for the home and sixty- 
one per cent for a career to sixty-five per cent 
for the home and thirty-five per cent for a career. 

It is to the resolving of these unhappy con- 
flicts in women who today must face the choice 
of part-time job in home or full-time job without 
home that the volume Women and Leisure is 
directed. In its approach, organization of mate- 
rials and style of presentation it is an extraord- 
nary work. It is a book on the family which 
neither depresses one by cynical aphorisms and 
comic supplement humor nor nauseates one with 
maudlin sentimentality. It is decidedly a contri- 
bution to the subject. 

Hucu Carter. 


BEHAVIORISM AND PsycHotocy. By A. A. Roback. 
Cambridge, Mass: University Bookstore, 1923, 284 pp. 
and one chart. $3.00. 

In spite of the fact that the contents of this 
book are misrepresented by its title, which has 
obviously been chosen for the purpose—quite 
legitimate—of attracting readers to the book, the 
book is a very praiseworthy one. It is a much 
needed and well executed presentation of the 
most recent (twenty years) development of that 
science which devotes itself to a description of 
“the socially significant phases of the life of the 
human organism” (this is the reviewer’s, not the 
author’s definition). Pity this science for having 
had to adopt the name of “psychology” which to 
the crowd is full of metaphysical implications or, 
still worse, is nothing but a branch of metaphys- 
ics, of speculations about “the mind.” [t cannot 
be helped. Roback does show that for three hun- 
dred years attempts have been made to objectify 
this science (Hobbes) and to make it positivistic 
(Comte). But he astonishes the reviewer by 
failing to mention the attempt of Gall at objecti- 
fying it. Gall even replaced the name “psychol- 
ogy” by its Greek synonym “phrenology,” in 
order to free this science from its metaphysical 
implications. This has escaped Roback, not un- 


naturally, since he is mainly concerned with the 
impetus which this positivistic movement has 
attained during the last twenty years. 

Few of those who have helped in developing 
this positivistic science, even during the last 
twenty years, have chosen to call themselves 
“behaviorists.” Roback has done a great service 
to psychological science in pointing this out. 
“There are more than two behaviorists,” he says, 
meaning thereby that there are more than two 
men who are devoting themselves to building up a 
systematic body of knowledge which, historically 
compelled to go under the name of psychology, 
is nevertheless no speculation about the mind, 
but positivistic knowledge, knowledge of objective 
facts explained by objective hypotheses and 
quantitative laws. That only two of these men 
have chosen to adopt for themselves the title of 
“behaviorists” is a minor matter, though it may 
be true. 

That Roback has a friendly attitude toward 
these positivists, objectivists, is proved by the 
fact that he has given their cause the first com- 
prehensive treatment—free of selective limita- 
tions imposed by personal friendship, unhamp- 
ered by any wish to advertise a few personal 
friends and forget the others—which it has thus 
far received. He is eminently just,—a true his- 
toriographer. In spite of this friendly attitude, 
he talks as if he were a deadly enemy of this 
positivistic movement, so well described by him 
and so misrepresented by him in the title of his 
book, where he calls it “behaviorism.” In spite 
of this friendly attitude of the just historian, he 
warns (p. 187) investigators in the social field 
against “their mortal foes” who supposedly are 
bent on bringing to a fall “the whole branch of 
collective psychology and most of the social sci- 
ences,” after having shown clearly and justly by 
his quotations and in his reports that these men 
are intent on exactly the opposite, on placing 
sociology on a solid basis. In spite of this 
friendly attitude, he dedicates his book to two 
“pillars” of the supposedly true, that is, mental- 
istic-metaphysical psychology, and entirely for- 
gets that one of these pillars, supposed to stem 
the tide of positivism (behaviorism), Titchener, 
has used every possible opportunity in his writ- 
ings to emphasize that “causal explanations” can 
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never be mentalistic, but must be sought in the 
field of objective, positivistic science. Roback 
reminds one of Saul who, while uttering murder- 
ous threats against the disciples of the Lord, was 
getting ready for his own conversion. 


A certain reviewer writing in a journal de- 
voted to educational psychology criticizes Roback 
in the following words: “In treating the varieties 
of behaviorism and other topics we are given a 
series of quotations, some of which may have 
been unwittingly made, plucked from many 
sources and interspersed with comments, instead 
of a comprehensive view of movements within 
the science itself.” To the writer of the present 
review this criticism seems distinctly unjust, and 
the opposite is true. Roback has read widely and 
chosen his quotations with care. The worker in 
the social field reading Roback’s book will find 
his attention called to serious work in psychology 
which concerns him, but which has escaped him 
because it was never advertised (using the word 
“advertised” in the broadest sense). The “view 
of movements” given by Roback is distinctly 
“comprehensive” (“there are more than two be- 
haviorists”) and at the same time each movement 
is treated so briefly that the worker in the social 
field will not be discouraged by the enormous size 
of a volume which he is given to read; but will 
feel encouraged by its handy size to read the book 
and to use the references for the purpose of get- 
ting at the origins, in order to discover whether 
they are as hostile to social science as Roback- 
Saul, not yet converted into Paul, is trying to 
make him believe. 


Max F, Meyer. 


University of Missouri. 


* * * 


BUSINESS AND THE Proressions. By Rudolph M. Binder, 
Ph.D. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1922, viii, 433 


pp. $3.00. 

In a general way there are three dominating 
purposes to be found among those who are study- 
ing human society and who, in consequence, may 
claim the title of sociologist. Each one of the 
three attitudes represents a step in the develop- 
ment of the subject towards objectivity. First 
are those who are imbued primarily with the zeal 
of the reformer and the idealism of the mission- 


ary, and trace their interest in the subject of 
human association back to the desire to “make the 
world a better place to live in.” <A “service to 
humanity” motive impels them. It is in the writ- 
ings and teachings of those in this group that one 
finds the repeated use of the concepts of justice, 
liberty, progress and a host of other such unde- 
fined abstractions. It may seem harsh, but never- 
theless it is true, that most of the contributions 
from these idealistically inclined individuals are 
not strictly speaking sociology at all, but mere 
wish projections—wishes formulated glibly and 
deftly, and more often akin to moral essays and 
sermons than to scientific research. 


The second group is composed of those who 
study society in order that they may use society 
for their own ends. Thus the political boss, 
manipulating for votes, tries to understand, per- 
haps in an unorganized way, the social behavior 
of his constituents so that he may attain his own 
purposes. At least he deals with real situations, 
and is consequently nearer objectivity than those 
who dream of utopias. 

Lastly are those who regard society as a huge 
specimen—a specimen to be observed and ana- 
lyzed with as little emotion, but as great care, as 
is displayed by the medical student at the disecting 
table. The question of reform is secondary. The 
first step is to see how the social organization 
operates, how it is influenced, and what makes it 
go. The true scientist takes things as they are. 

Professor Binder’s volume without question is 
a reflection of the first of these groups. He is 
interested primarily in ideals. His aim is to in- 
spire, and to inculcate in his students a lofty 
idealism and spirit of service to mankind. He 
dreams dreams, and wishes wishes, and visions the 
time when all men will be dominated by motives 
of service. More than that, it is to the realm of 
modern business that he looks for the impetus that 
will inaugurate the grand metamorphosis that is 
to produce the world that he would like to see. 
The idea is simple: business dominates our daily 
lives. If business would only assume the ideal- 
ism that was behind the older professions, then 
all would be well. It is simply a question of 
proper attitudes and motives. “The progress of 
mankind depends upon the extension of the 
altruistic principle, especially in economics.” 
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Professor Binder develops his thesis somewhat 
in this manner: The development of human per- 
sonality is the most important thing in life. Per- 
sonalities can develop, and society advance if 
society itself establishes sufficiently high ideals. 
The older professions (the priesthood, medicine, 
law, teaching) recognized this principle, and the 
tradition of service was their foundation. (At 
least, so argues Professor Binder). The word 
profession the author defines as “a vocation one 
has chosen for reasons of special fitness, and for 
which one has prepared by the acquisition of ex- 
pert knowledge which is to be increased, if possi- 
ble, by original contributions in order to serve 
society better.” (Page 101). Modern business, 
and the newer professions, have not yet acquired 
completely this moral and social motivation which 
characterized the early professions. Business 
should and must make this acquisition, and once 
it .as done so, proceeding on the basis of service 
rather than self-seeking, then and then only will 
society be a different place. 


There is one essential that to the careful reader 
is found missing in Professor Binder’s argument : 
the precise way in which this desired change in 
the realm of business can be brought to pass. It 
is well enough to say that society would be better 
if men were dominated by ideals, but it would be 
better to show how these ideals may be made 
effective. Professor Binder, of course, never 
questions but that ideals do shape the develop- 
ment of mankind. But it can be contended, and 
with considerable force, that material conditions 
shape the ideals, and that if the conditions for 
living are right, the ideals will care for them- 
selves. In short, Professor Binder, it seems, gets 
his cart before his horse ; his ideas are drawn by 
his wishes. 


The book is not highly documented, which is 
something against it since it contains throughout 
innumerable statements that are highly question- 
able. For example, in writing on the subject of 
improvement of physique, he states: “Wherever 
man is restricted to a sparse, one-sided and incom- 
plete diet, as are the inhabitants of most parts of 
the tropics, his intelligence is of the lowest order. 
The Bushmen of Africa and the Eskimos in the 
artic regions illustrate this point.” (Page 195). 
In attributing differences between our society and 
that of primitive man to diet, Professor Binder 


ignores modern anthropological theory. In fact 
he nowhere shows a comprehension of the modern 
cultural point of view. Much of his anthropolo- 
gical data he draws from Herbert Spencer! 

Dogmatism characterizes the book. It is 
scarcely believable that such quotations, selected 
at random, could appear in a seriously intended 
volume : 


Democracies have never been militaristic, and even in 
monarchial countries only the nobility who aspired after 
titles have fostered warlike traditions. (Page 300). 

the “newly rich” American gives largely from 
a sense of social responsibility, because he recognizes that 
social conditions were as much a factor in the making of 
a fortune as his own astuteness and perserverance. 
(Page 318). 

His (the banker’s) business is thus, at once a result 
and a promoter of better human relations; the social 
service rendered by him consists primarily in his ability 
to foster good will among men by increasing and co- 
ordinating economic activity. (Page 165). 

They (large corporations) form connections not only 
with many individuals and institutions at home, but also 
abroad and all over the civilized world; they may even 
become agencies of moral uplift for semi-civilized and 
barbarous peoples with whom their agents come in con- 
tact. (Page 169). 

It cannot be emphasized too frequently that the year 
1914 opened a new era in the history of the world. The 
old days of political autocrat, whether of kaiser or of 
tsar, will never come again. It is equally certain that 
industrial autocracy has received a severe jolt, and is 
bound to go soon. (Page 408). 


One could quote in this fashion, page after page, 
setting down sentences that show the essentially 
naive faith that permeates the volume. Only one 
more quotation, however, and this the concluding 
paragraph—a paragraph that proves the reformer 
zeal of the author, as well as the missionary spirit : 

It is now for business men, under the leadership of 
professionally minded engineers, to make the ideal of so- 
cial service general, and to disseminate it by socializing 
business in all its branches. Business cannot afford to 
shirk its duty! 


The book was written as a series of lectures 
before a class in New York University School 
of Commerce. It clearly was designed to inspire 
the budding masters of industry. This may be 
perfectly legitimate and valuable, but the result is 
not a book that contributes to anything that can 
be called a scientific sociology. 


Matcotm M. WILLEY. 
Dartmouth College. 





Cuancinc Human Nature. By Harold Rowntree. 
Boston: The Stratford Company, 1923, ii, 139 pp. 
$1.50. 

Tue Prorre’s Corporation. By King C. Gillette. New 
York: Boni & Liveright, 1924, 237 pp. $2.00. 


Tue Ernics or CaprratisM. By Judson G. Rosebush. 
New York: Association Press, 1923, vii, 196 pp. $1.50. 


A HOPEFUL sign of the possibility of cor- 
recting some of the worst faults of capital- 
ism is the increasing number of capitalists, among 
whom we find a few really enlightened men, who 
are themselves attacking the evils of the system. 
Judged by his book, Harold Rowntree is such an 
enlightened capitalist. Besides manufacturing 
goods and making money he has been giving 
much constructive thought to social progress. In 
Changing Human Nature he offers us the re- 
sults of his study as a practical solution to the 
perplexing problems of capitalistic society. His 
remedy is one of the most simple presented, so 
simple that there will be many skeptics who will 
attack the prescription on the ground that it calls 
for palatable rather than bitter medicine; yet the 
author is so clear and convincing in his arguments 
that it seems not only true but possible. After the 
recent flood of disheartening literature on the im- 
minent danger of the collapse of civilization, this 
little volume with its hygienic viewpoint is a re- 
freshing change. 

Mr. Rowntree goes to evolution for his argu- 
ments and places his hopes of human progress on 
evolution in its psychological and ethical aspects. 
He shows that while man is to a large degree a 
creature of habits handed down to him by the 
race, he is nevertheless able to change his habits 
by personal experience. On this premise he 
argues that by conscious adaptation mankind can 
determine the nature of future generations, and 
holds this to be an obligation if elimination result- 
ing from inadaptability to changed conditons, of 
which nature offers many illustrations, is to be 
avoided. 

The difficulties of current civilization are due 
to the fact that human nature is controlled to a 
large extent by emotions and habits which are 
brought over from the primitive state of man ancl 
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which clash seriously with modern social condi- 
tions. By means of his brain capacity man has 
consciously and intelligently changed his environ- 
ment, a fact which has made for tremendous pro- 
gress, but he has neglected to change his habits, 
with the result that there exists today a great dis- 
parity between human nature and social environ- 
ment. Our task is to bring the two factors into 
harmony by modernizing human nature, for it is 
this disharmony that threatens the continuance of 
civilization. 

How shall we go about this task? Since we 
know that emotions are diminished or increased 
by personal experience, we can accomplish the 
task by re-ordering the environment of individu- 
als who need correction to insure socially desir- 
able reactions. In time socially wholesome con- 
duct will become habitual, and the problem is 
solved. The way to go about the matter is to 
repress anti-social acts by severe and immediate 
punishment, but especially by giving incentives to 
act for the social good in self-interest. The whole 
matter is a comparatively simple one, the author 
holds, because only ten per cent of the population 
needs this treatment. 

As Tawney and others have pointed out, the 
most pernicious emotion and one that must be 
eliminated, is the primitive emotion of acquisition, 
which has been carried over from the time when 
the man who could acquire the most food and 
goods was of greatest value to the clan and en- 
joyed the highest prestige, irrespective of the 
methods he employed. Times and conditions 
have changed since then, yet the capacity persists 
and, what is worse, capitalism encourages its de- 
velopment. It is the desire for acquisition that is 
responsible for our wars between classes and na- 
tions, that explains our opposition to the League 
of Nations and to government ownership of pub- 
lic utilities, that gives us a key to our worship of 
those who possess great wealth, and explains our 
toleration of constant price fluctuations and of 
Wall Street domination. These evils can be cor- 


rected by the simple method of taxing all un- 
earned income. 
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There is much to criticize in Rowntree’s book. 
While he blames our arrested and primitive hu- 
man nature for the predicament in which we find 
ourselvse, he finds it necessary to tamper with our 
social institutions in order to bring our nature 
up-to-date. Perhaps we would get farther soci- 
ally by holding up industrial development for a 
time than by forcibly modernizing human nature. 
Few will agree with him that his painless method 
of manipulating human nature will have the de- 
sired results as readily as he believes. The chief 
value of his book consists in his penetrating 
analysis of the causes of human maladjustment. 
His idea of changing the environment of the indi- 
vidual so that it will be conducive to wholesome 
social conduct is certainly in harmony with mod- 
ern methods of social reform. His statement as 
to the serious havoc caused by allowing the ac- 
quisitive instinct full play is sound, and if this 
acquisitiveness could be diverted from selfish to 
constructive social expression, it is undeniable 
that many of the more serious social problems 
would be solved. 

In The People’s Corporation we have another 
study of the elements that threaten the existence 
of industrial society and a plan for insuring its 
continuance and progress. Written by the emi- 
nent safety-razor magnate, it again presents a 
business man’s point of view. Gillette differs 
from Rowntree, however, in that he has no quar- 
rel with human nature. He finds that the evils 
of our system are due to the faults of our social 
structure rather than of man’s make-up, and that 
the solution lies in building a new social order. 
Man’s present relation to property and compe- 
tition for possessions come in for vigorous criti- 
cism, and here Gillette.too places his finger on 
the most festering social sore, for, as he says, so 
long as we continue to let our property concepts 
averdevelop the acquisitive impulse by rewarding 
‘t too highly and underdevelop the public service 
mpulse by rewarding it inadequately, there is 
little hope of ever reconciling capital and labor 
and of saving civilization thereby from inevitable 
destruction. 

As a business man Gilette finds that industry is 
a purely mathematical problem and that our in- 
dustrial machinery is barely ten per cent efficient 
because it is operated on a competitive basis. If 
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our productive capacities were employed on a 
cooperative basis instead, we would attain a 
height of efficiency whereby an individual could 
earn enough during six years’ labor to support 
himself in comfort for the rest of his life with- 
out any further effort. He supports his argu- 
ments on the inefficiency of our competitive sys- 
tem by statistics from such reliable sources as 
“Waste in Industry.” His denunciation of the 
middlemen is caustic, and his list of what he terms 
superfluous occupations is extensive and will not 
win him many friends in the fraternity of bank- 
ers, drummers, floorwalkers, insurance agents, 
lawyers, judges, etc. 

The largest part of the volume is devoted to 
laying down a definite plan for solving our prob- 
lems. Society is to be organized into one gigantic 
people’s corporation extending to all forms of 
industry and world-wide in its scope. That such 
a plan is practicable he believes has been further 
demonstrated repeatedly by nations in time of 
war. Under this scheme there will be no profit 
system ; the producer and consumer will be iden- 
tical; the employer and the worker will be one 
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and the same ; waste and competition will be gone; 
we shall have no more unemployment and no 
more depressions; there will be no more super- 
fluous industries; etc., etc. How will people be 
induced to go to work? “Skill will lead to pre- 
ferred position in the corporate body” and each 
will be rewarded according to the service he 
renders. There will be competition, but compe- 
tition for excelling in perferming service. And 
“the wealth of each individual will be his knowl- 
edge and experience, which will determine his 
position in the corporate body” (p. 141). All of 
this, Gillette believes, can be accomplished with- 
out violence or injustice or expropriation, and 
he gives us the machinery for its realization. 

As to the real contribution of the book, this is 
to be found in the first four chapters which an- 
alyze the causes of social maladjustment. His 
remedy is so naive that it will never be given 
serious consideration, for it is far from a rational 
solution to the perplexing problems that beset us. 
At best The People’s Corporation is another addi- 
tion to our collection of utopias, and like all 


utopias it is visionary and has the fault of out- 
lining a plan for future society too minute in 
detail ever to be practical. 

Mr. Rosebush is a capitalist of a different 
brand. He accepts the existing capitalistic social 
order in toto. As to his book, this is an apologia 
for capitalism, a heroic effort in defense of the 
world in which he is “settin’ pretty,” and which 
he believes to be in imminent danger of destruc- 
tion, not because of any inherent defects in its 
structure or because of a perverse human nature, 
but because of the dastardly attacks of disgrunt- 
led labor agitators and social reformers. He 
might have spared himself the trouble of writing 
this book, for Hartley Withers has already ac- 
complished this task infinitely better in The Case 
for Capitalism. Those believing in the practices 
of modern business will, of course, welcome the 
book as another authoritative reiteration of their 
philosophy; the labor elements and the reform- 
ers will either feel outraged or dismiss it as so 
much drivel ; the student of current problems will 
peruse the pages in vain for a new idea. 


A LONG AND A SHORT VIEW OF THE SOUTH 


Leroy E. BowMAN 


DARKER PHASES OF THE SoutTH. By Frank Tannenbaum. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923, 203 pp. $2.00. 
THE SouTHERN HIGHLANDER AND His HoMeELaANnp. By 
John C. Campbell. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1921, xxii, 405 pp. $5.00. 
HESE TWO books are as different as two 
books could be. While they both deal with 
the South, they treat of different parts of the 
South. In method and point of view they are also 
quite distinct. Mr. Tannenbaum has hit the high 
spots of the South, so to speak, and has written 
down some of his snapshot impressions. They 
are, however, excellently done and reveal a keen 
analytical mind at work on a mass of material 
that has been quickly assembled. The author has 
seen many people, he has mixed in many circles, 
and has sympathetically appreciated the practical 
problems of many different types of people. He 
deals with the Ku Klux Klan, the mill villages, 
southern prisons, the single crop, and lastly ven- 
tures to suggest a partial solution for southern 
problems. 


The Klan, according to Mr. Tannenbaum, is a 
thing of passion, whose roots are traceable to his- 
torical antecedents, evidences of which are now 
seen in prejudices, hates, and particularly in the 
ennui of the monotonous life of some southern 
communities. It is an answer to the need for 
constructing a defense mechanism against one’s 
own sins and is an attempt to preserve as static 
what has become dynamic. Mill villages are of 
deadly monotony and uniformity in construction 
of homes, in routine of work, and in all the phases 
of social and community life. The solicitude of 
the proprietors, Tannenbaum attributes to the 
mill owners’ desire for workers. The solution of 
the difficulty is “to compel the mill to secure its 
labor as other industries secure theirs,” rather 
than by recruiting them from the “hill-billies” of 
the mountains and retaining them by autocratic 
and compulsive methods. 

Mr. Tannenbaum has not attempted to give a 
complete picture of the South, hence he has not 
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described the movements that are working slowly 
to change the conditions that he speaks of. He 
tells little of the prison reform movement, but 
describes in most graphic ways the almost un- 
bearable conditions in southern prisons with their 
unsanitary living quarters, inadequate food, and 
bestial punishments. In a note regarding the 
prison movement he indicates his belief that the 
inadequacy of it is due to inability to secure unity 
of purpose and to subordinate personality on the 
part of the organizers. 

To the single crop, namely cotton, is charged 
the poverty of the rural community, much of the 
difficulty of the race problem, spoliation of rich 
soil, farm tenancy, low standards of living, fric- 
tion between debtor and creditor, laziness, near- 
peonage, monotonous diet, ill health, lack of civic 
interest, migration to the mills, and spiritual 
numbness. The single crop industrializes the farm 
community and makes of the farm an outdoor 
factory, according to the author. Mr. Tannen- 
baum offers no complete solution for southern 
problems but advocates the bringing into the 
South of European immigration with its different 
outlook on life and the tendency on the part of 
the immigrant to fraternize with the negro. He 
thinks that this would give something with which 
to fight the pride of race in the South and the 
intense religious and racial self-consciousness. 
He thinks it will bring more trouble but is the only 
eventual partial solution. 

The Southern Highlander is the result of a life- 
time of study and of friendly intercourse with the 
people of the southern highlands, which means 
for Campbell the part of the great Appalachian 
range extending from New York to central Ala- 
bama and including the four western counties of 
Maryland, the Blue Ridge Valley and the Alle- 
gheny Ridge counties of Virginia, all of West 
Virginia, eastern Tennessee, eastern Kentucky, 
western North Carolina, the four northwestern 
counties of South Carolina, northern Georgia, and 

northeastern Alabama, a territory comprising 
112,000 square miles and a population of 5,330,- 
111. The work is a very excellent account of the 
southern highlander, taking into account all the 
writings and studies that have been made of the 
district or parts of it and facts that could be 
ascertained regarding its geographical, industrial, 
and cultural aspects. The work is illustrated with 
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anecdotes, often of the personal experience of 
the author, and is characterized by deep sympathy 
for the highlander, coupled with keen and critical 
analyses. Occasionally the author seems to be 
very idealistic but it seems that all facts are im- 
partially recorded. The volume was published 
posthumously, the preface being written by the 
author’s wife, Olive Dame Campbell, who had 
spent a quarter o ntury with him while he 
was a student aed principal of two 
schools in the soutfern highlands, and president 
of Piedmont College. 

In comprehensiveness of treatment and length 
of preparation the work differs greatly from that 
of Mr. Tannenbaum. It covers every phase of 
the southern highlander’s life from his sensitive- 
ness and demand for courteous treatment to an 
analysis of the agricultural, mineral, and other 
resources. According to the author, “if no other 
coal field be discovered or come to be workable, 
there is bituminous coal supply in the Southern 
Appalachians sufficient for almost 2,360 years, if 
the rate of production be that of 1917.” Iron is 
an important mineral deposit in the Southern 
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Highlands and the region described contained in 
1906 one-half the country’s supply of hardwood. 
The development of the territory is greatly hind- 
ered by the poor and inadequate transportation 
facilities, but it is promising to read the author’s 
account of the development of the good roads 
movement. The greatest wealth of the territory 
is that of children although the mountaineer does 
not husband his human ial with any greater 
care than he spends upo arm. As a much 
larger population could be “Sipported from the 
agricultural lands of the Appalachian mountains 
if they were wisely handled, so the death rates 
could be reduced if sanitation and health measures 
were carefully observed. Living conditions are 
bad and the spread of contagious diseases is rapid. 
No attempt is made to safeguard drinking water 
and there is little variety of food. Physicians are 
too few and the distances they travel make many 
calls prohibitive. Especially does the lack of care 
afforded women in childbirth cause many deaths. 

The unbeliever is rare and is anathema. In the 
fierce denominationalism of the highlands there 
is some expression of emotion and some excite- 
ment to compensate for the dull monotony of the 
hill dweller’s life in the congregational religious 
orgies. The author urges the development of a 
ministry fitted for the hills rather than the send- 
ing of men into the mountains who have proved 
unfitted for service in city churches. More men 
are needed who have a social conception of the 
ministry. 

The superstitious and curious beliefs of the 
people are traced to the isolation and the historical 
developments frem the time of 1720 when many 
thousands of Germans from the Palatinate and 
Ulster Scotch or Scotch-Irish from the north of 
Ireland came through the south of Pennsylvania 
to the mountains. Daniel Boone and the nomin- 
ally independent state created in North Carolina 
when settlers found that they were in that state 
instead of Virginia and the experiment in inde- 
pendent political activity form interesting inci- 
dents in the historical development of the coun- 
try. The discovery of gold in northern Georgia 
and the discovery of salt springs in Kentucky and 
their curiously potent influence lend a charm to 
the historical section. An attempt to analyse the 
ancestry of the mountaineer leads to the conclu- 
sion that the highlander came from ancestors 


familiar with the classics, that there are English, 
Welsh, Scotch-Irish, Dutch, French, German, 
Hebrew, and other strains, but that it is practic- 
ally impossible to say in what proportions. The 
present highland population is largely native born 
eighty-four per cent, foreign born two per cent, 
native born of foreign parents two per cent, negro 
twelve per cent. On the basis of a city minimum 
of 2,500 inhabitants, sixteen per cent of the ter- 
ritory is urban and eighty-four per cent rural. 
About two-thirds of the mountaineers own their 
own homes. 

The most striking of mountain characteristics 
is the individualism and the propensity for feuds. 
Campbell traces this independence through hered- 
ity and environment and back to the first settlers, 
and credits moonshine and the feud largely to 
individualism and the isolation of the highlander. 
Moonshining is one of the logical results when 
the farmer, having no market for his produce, 
finds that he can get better money by converting 
his grain into whiskey and likewise facilitate its 
transportation by reducing its bulk. The automo- 
bile and prohibitory laws have both helped moon- 
shining, the latter by increasing the value of 
whiskey from eighteen to forty dollars a gallon. 
The mountaineer still feels that a man has the 
right to take the law into his own hands and, con- 
sequently, feuds are a present day phenomenon 
although they are decreasing. The author has 
noted that some violence is due to the coming of 
industrial conditions into a backward environ- 
ment. This same statement has recently been 
made in an article in the New York Times by Pro- 
fessor John F. Smith of Berea College. 

One of the greatest problems in the highlands 
is that of illiteracy, higher in the mountains than 
in the other sections of this territory. Thirteen 
per cent of the population was illiterate accord- 
ing to the 1910 census. Public schools are gen- 
erally ungraded and are in session from three to 
six months under inexperienced, untrained, young 
teachers. Even when trained teachers are avail- 
able, local officials favor inefficient local appli- 
cants. In addition the county superintendent is 
often a political worker. “A solution in most 
cases would probably come if the school were 
made a real part of its neighborhood in which all 
people of all denominations and interests could 
have a share and opportunity for self-expres- 
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sion.” The author urges adult education of the 
type of the folk schools of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. In April, Olive Dame Campbell at 
the Southern Mountain Workers Conference in 
Knoxville carried this proposal much further and 
there now seems to be developing a movement 
in Appalachia for folk colleges and schools. 

The author closes by an appeal to the value of 
facts and sympathetic understanding of the high- 
lander in dealing with the problems of the moun- 
tains. He places hope in the organizing of the 
people themselves into community centers with 
which national agencies can codperate and hopes 
especially for good to develop from the rural 
movement. He places a wise insistence on fre- 
quent conferences and interchange of ideas be- 
tween those persons and agencies outside the 
mountains who are attempting to better conditions 
within the highland region. 


*x* * * 
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tures. By Clement C. J. Webb. Oxford and New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924, 190 pp. $1.25. 


Wuere Evo.ution AND Reticion Meet. By John M. 
Coulter and Merle C. Coulter. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1924, ix, 105 pp. $1.25. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SoctaL Scrence: A CHALLENGE TO 
THE CHurcH. By Charles A. Ellwood. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1923, viii, 214 pp. $1.75. 

Mr. Webb in A Century of Anglican Theology, 
the lecture from which the book takes its title, 
surveys the way in which the Anglican Church, 
isolated geographically and intellectually from the 
churches of the continent, yet reflects in a manner 
peculiar to itself all the great politico-religious 
and philosophical movements of Western Europe. 
The essay is of general interest as showing the in- 
fluence exercised by what mgiht be called a 
thought-milieu upon those who come, whether 
consciously or not, within its radius. The sec- 
tion dealing with “Morality and Religion” strikes 
a note of immediate and universal interest. Mr. 
Webb challenges the contention that “religion is 
morality touched with emotion.” Religion and 
morality are alike social in origin; but “Morality 
is at first the custom of the tribe, religion at first 
the attitude of the tribe toward the mystery that 
encompasses human life.” The author contends 
that while religion and morality affect one another 
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greatly their development has not always been 
concurrent. Religion, “which is at once the most 
conservative and also the most revolutionary of 
the social forces,” may in so far as it conserves 
ancient and outworn customs of the community 
actually retard morality; or, as in the case of 
Christianity, may race ahead of the moral code. 

The typesetter evidently found Mr. Webb be- 
yond his comprehe Upon occasion he sub- 
stitutes one word other, omits or mutilates 
phrases and inve es. 

In their little book Where Evolution and Re- 
ligion Meet, the joint authors make a plea 
for recognition of the unity of principle and 
method in the development of the physical uni- 
verse and of the spiritual life of mankind. They 
point out that evolution in the inorganic field is 
frequently not objected to even by those who deny 
that it is the method at work in the field of organic 
nature. They hold that this fact can be utilised 
in the attempt to persuade those who object to 
the theory of evolution in the organic field to 
recognize the unity in the methods of nature as a 
whole and further to render them willing to 
interpret scripture by the light of nature and not 
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vice versa. In spite of the fact that this thesis 
lies at the back of the book the title is not entirely 
appropriate. The actual meeting place of evolu- 
tion and religion is dealt with only in the last 
chapter. A reader, picking the book up without 
looking at its title, might well conclude that he 
had in his hands a brief and masterly simple ex- 
position of the evolution of man’s conception of 
evolution. ; 

The book is a cM. of the times as 
bearing witness to the wa hich the physical 
scientists, in increasing numbers, are finding in 
their own fields of research nothing to hinder and 
much to help a new approach to the subject of 
religion. We may expect that as the social 
scientists begin to see the wood as well as they 
now see the trees that the meeting place of science 
and religion will lend itself to more specific and 
detailed treatment. In this connection it is of 
great interest to see that Mr. Ellwood is follow- 
ing up his now classic Reconstruction of Religion 
by publishing as its sequel, under the title Chris- 
tianity and Social Science, a series of lectures 
given before the Yale Divinity School in Nov. 
1922. 

Mr. Ellwood’s view of the nature of religion is 
not unlike that of Mr. Webb, in that he regards 
religion as something more and other than 
morality and by no means simply as emotion. 
Anglican Theology, Chapter II, and the second 
chapter in the Reconstruction of Religion alike 
provide good backgrounds for the reading of this 
book. Whereas in Ellwood’s former book we 
have an analysis of religion and a discussion of 
the essential attributes of a social religion, in 
Christianity and Social Science we have an ex- 
position of the possible working out in life of the 
principles of “socialisation,” service, love and 






reconciliation. 

Mr. Ellwood is a sociologist who makes no pre- 
tence to biblical scholarship and abandons in a 
footnote his suggestion in the text that the He- 
brews were addicted early to the conception of 
the fatherhood of God, on the analogy of the 
patriarchal form of social organization. Much 
more likely is the theory of Budde that the escape 
from polytheism, and the affirmation of an inti- 
mate relation with a personal God, dates from the 
Exodus from Egypt when a band of subject peo- 
ple escaped servitude without having to fight for 









liberty, an event rare in history, and attributed at 
the time to the personal intervention of a god 
“more powerful than all gods.” It is probably to 
the early Hebrew affirmation of personality in the 
deity that we can trace certain developments in 
the thinking of the later prophets ; and, although 
in the centuries that go between God is frequently 
treated as a remote and almost impersonal force, 
the sudden re-emphasis by Jesus upon the princi- 
ple of love as the dominating quality of God re- 
afirms the earlier view. Mr. Ellwood is assuredly 
right in seizing upon religion as providing man- 
kind with the power of “universalising the mores” 
according to the highest “pattern” and in main- 
taining that in the revelation of God seen in the 
teaching of Jesus we have the principles that will 
provide the driving power for the transformation 
of society. 

All of these writers maintain the scientific 
soundness of the teaching of Jesus and in so 


doing help to blaze the trail for a new alliance 


between science and religion. 


MarGARET B. Crook. 
Smith College. 


x* * * 


Tue Reuicious EpucaTion oF PROTESTANTS IN AN AMER- 
IcAN COMMONWEALTH. By Walter S. Athearn, E. S. 
Evenden, W. L. Hanson, and William E. Chalmers. 
New York: George H. Doran & Company, 1923, 580 


pp. $5.00. 

This is a book promising to be of genuine con- 
structive value to practical workers in their efforts 
to combat spiritual illiteracy in the United States. 
It is the first of three volumes issued under the 
general title The Indiana Survey of Religious 
Education. The survey was started by the Inter- 
church World Movement. It was then taken up 
and completed by the Committee on Social and 
Religious Surveys, now known as the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. 

The appearance of this work, on the heels of 
the Russell Sage Foundation report on the public 
school system of Indiana, completes for that state 
a body of up-to-date vital and comparable facts 
regarding both its secular and its religious educa- 
tion such as is not yet possessed by any other state 
in the Union. The facts cover the whole field of 
child accounting, building and equipment, finance, 
organization and administration of religious edu- 
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cation in the local church, Boy Scouts and other 
community agencies, teachers and supervision of 
teaching, and denominational and interdenomina- 
tional promotion of religious education. The book 
keenly analyzes present-day conditions and prac- 
tices of religious education in a typical American 
commonwealth. 


It is hoped by the authors that the survey of 
Indiana will prove to be remedial and not merely 
diagnostic—that a constructive application of its 
findings will be made, preserving the worthwhile 
features of the present system and eliminating the 
elements of inefficiency and waste. Among the 
significant facts are these: 


1. The church and religious education plants fall far 
below modern standards. 2. The majority of the Sunday 
Schools are small four-teacher schools. Rural schools 
have been scarcely touched by modern departmental or- 
ganization. 3. Adolescent boys and young men are prac- 
tically untouched by the missionary societies promoted in 
local churches. 4. Nine out of every ten Boy Scouts are 
from Sunday Schools. 5. Whereas forty-seven cents out 
of every municipal dollar go to support the public schools, 
only two and three-tenth cents out of every church 
dollar go to support the church schools. 6. Of the 
Sunday School pupils surveyed, only one in one hun- 
dred is of foreign birth. 7. The Sunday School 
teachers have had practically no professional training for 
their work. The general education of more than seventy- 
five per cent of them falls below the minimum standard 
required for rural public school teachers. 8. Neither 
Sunday School superintendents nor pastors supervise the 
teaching in church schools. The weakest point in the 
church schools is this lack of supervision. 9. Another 
outstanding weakness is the lack of codrdination. This is 
true within a denomination as well as between the denomi- 
nation and the general movement for religious education. 
Not a denomination was found which had unified its 
various Boards into a single religious leadership to its 
own satisfaction, or had satisfactorily related itself to 
the general Sunday School movement. As a result, there 
is overwhelming evidence of friction, wastefulness and 
inefficiency. 


There is this among other encouraging facts, on 
the other hand, that the upper one-quarter of the 
Sunday School teachers are found to be strug- 
gling to better conditions in the church schools. 
They will respond gladly to a forward-looking 
educational program. The most hopeful fact of 
all is the splendid potential leadership of the State 
Sunday School Association. If at present most of 
its supervisory system is inoperative most of the 
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time, this is because it is hopelessly undermanned. 
It has been highly successful in conducting con- 
ventions of Sunday School workers. 

The authors recommend a “Better Church 
Schools” campaign, and indicate seven focal 
points to be stressed: (1) more and better church 
buildings, (2) more pupils, more schools, more 
time for religious education, (3) better organiza- 
tion and unification, ‘Tikewise better records and 
reports, of all agencies’of religious education, (4) 
more and better teachers—to be recruited from 
high-school graduates and college-trained people, 
(5) a campaign of officer-training ; at least a hun- 
dred highly trained specialists to direct religious 
education in local churches; and high-grade 
teacher training courses in the denominational 
colleges, (6) erection and administration of stand- 
ards for religious education, (7) more funds for 
religious education, and plans for raising and dis- 
tributing these funds. 

It may fairly be said that the work has achieved 
its three objectives, viz: (a) Facts: Such a body 
of vital, comparable facts as will guide in building 
national, state and denominational programs of 
religious education, (b) Tools: Such a body of 


The Negro in Chicago 
A Study of 
Race Relations and a Race Riot 


Ly 
Tue Cuicaco Commission’on Race RELations 


This book in its 672 pages tells the story of 
the 1919 riots, describes the Commission’s in- 
vestigations into Negro living conditions in 
the North, analyzes the prevailing state of 
public opinion on questions of Negro indus- 
try, housing, education, and recreation, and 
gives fifty-nine recommendations that the 
Commission makes to American citizens. It 
is a volume that will furnish a startling 
amount of information known previously to 
only a few interested persons. It offers no 
panacea for all the race ills of the nation; 
but its disclosures and suggestions should go 
far toward accomplishing interracial adjust- 
ment. 


“The problem of race relations has at last 
been bravely and large-mindedly faced, and 
— ways of adjustment suggested .. . 

here has never been more thorogoing effort 
to cope intelligently and fairly with a vast na- 
tional problem.”—The Chicago Evening Post. 
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standardized technique—norms, tests, standards— 
as will provide a new and better method of 
measuring and directing the processes of religious 
education, (c) Methods: Standardized methods 
for guiding local churches and communities in 
surveying conditions, building programs, testing 
results and determining budgets. 

Nearly fifty excellent illustrations picture the 
best examples of church “plants equipped for 
community service. A wealth of statistical tables 
present the facts, and there are also many graphic 
presentations of the same facts in maps and 
charts. It is possible that a portion of the tables 
might better be placed in an appendix. Fortu- 
nately, however, when readers are referred back 
to any table or chart, not only is its number indi- 
cated but also as a rule, the page on which it is 
to be found. Mention should be made of an 
unusually full and well prepared index. 

The methods employed by Professor Athearn 
and his associates in assembling, tabuiating, ana- 
lyzing and interpreting the facts in Indiana may 
readily be applied by religious leaders to similar 
inquiries in states typical of other regions, such 
as Alabama, Massachusetts, Kansas or Oklahoma, 
Minnesota, Colorado and Oregon. 


WarrEN H. WILSON. 


Department of Church and Country Life, Pres- 
byterian Church. 
ie oi 


Tue Socrat Survey 1n Town AND Country Areas. By 
H. N. Morse. New York: George H. Doran Company, 
1923, 134 pp. $1.50. 

This graphical and statistical summary com- 
pletes the series of notable town and country 
regional studies by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. 

The regional narratives in the eleven preceding 
volumes covered some one hundred eighty typical 
counties selected from the major sections of the 
United States. In this twelfth volume is pre- 
sented, in a form available for ready reference, 
the most important statistical material on which 
the various regional narratives were based. 

Mr. Morse adds an illuminating analysis of the 
aim, method and development of the social sur- 
vey as applied to the study of the problems of 
town and country from the point of view of the 
church. 


The idea is a comparatively new one that the 
“living” church must adapt itself to the needs 
and idiosyncracies of real individuals and real 
communities. “The same message, the same or- 
ganization, the same emphasis, the same program 
—for all and sundry”—this was the old general- 
ized scheme based, like that of the classical eco- 
nomists, on the fictitious notion of an “average 
man.” 

The idea fst took hold, naturally, in our great 
cities. There the tremendous changes in economic 
and social life literally forced the church into a 
policy of local adaptation. Now at the other ex- 
treme, viz. the open country, as revealed in these 
regional studies certain disquieting results have 
come of the church’s old way of doing. Among 
the most notable are these : 

In less than two per cent of the counties surveyed does 
the church membership exceed forty per cent of the coun- 
try population. In more than twenty per cent it is less 
than five per cent of the country population. 

In about sixty-five per cent of the counties not a single 
country church has a full-time resident pastor. In nearly 
twenty-five per cent no country church has even a part- 
time resident pastor. In general wherever the country 
population is over-churched it is under-ministered. 

The church, generally speaking, is not as successful in 
reaching farm tenants as in reaching farm owners. The 
greater the percentage of tenancy in the county, the 
more the church falls down on this proposition. 

While most country churches have organizations for 
women, an overwhelming majority of them have none 
which are specifically for men, boys or girls. 

Certain major facts are revealed on which in- 
telligent church planning will in the future be 
based. For example, it is found that open coun- 
try communities which are wholly dependent upon 
open country churches make a better record for 
evangelization than any other type of community. 
It is also clearly shown that, for reaching country 
people, reliance must be placed not only on the 
country church but on the country Sunday School 
as well. 

What so far are the chief contributions of the 
social survey to our knowledge of the rural field 
and our attitude toward it? They are summa- 


rized by the author as follows: 


A clear conception—instead of a vague sense—of what 
is wrong and what is the remedy. 

The structure of the life of the rural community. Its 
actual social groupings. 

The regional and sectional variations which are of 
fundamental; importance. 
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A clearer knowledge of correlations. For example, 
the interaction of social, religious, educational and eco- 
nomic factors upon one another. 

The needs of the community paramount to mere church 
machinery. 

At least a tentative standard for measuring the efficiency 
of particular institutions like the church. 


Some measurement of the unfinished tasks of the 
church and of social organizations in general. 


There are altogether too many people engaged 
in religious and social work who, from one cause 
or another, profess a “horror of statistics” and 
let it go at that. Two of Mr. Morse’s best chap- 
ters show that the social survey—in other words, 
statistics—may be utilized as an invaluable tool 
of the religious worker. Particularly worth while 
is the author’s answer to the practical question 
“A survey of what and for what?” 

In an appendix are given sample pages of the 
church schedule used by the Institute, and other 
helpful details. The book contains a large num- 
ber of excellent charts and statistical tables. Of 
the half dozen maps the two on pages 43 and 44 
are of doubtful value. They may be cited as illus- 
trating a possible cause of some people’s “horror 
of statistics.” 

On the whole, however, the volume richly de- 
serves the praise accorded it by Professor Charles 
J. Galpin of the U. S. Department of Agriculture : 
“This feat in surveys sets the religious 
soul of rural America free from both ecclesiastical 
provincialism and statistical timidity.” It will 
undoubtedly establish a new practice in future 
rural church planning. 


Warr_EN H. WItson. 


Department of Church and Country Life, Pres- 
byterian Church. 


* * * 


THe Wortp UNBALANCED. By Gustave Le Bon. New 
York and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 1924, 
256 pp. $3.50. 


The thirty-five chapters which make up this 
short book are so brief that they might be charac- 
terized as four-minute speeches—or tea-chats at 
most. A subject which a careful historian or 
sociologist might sketch in a volume, after months 
or years of painstaking investigation, is tossed off 
by Dr. Le Bon in six or eight pages, with a finality 


and certainty rarely duplicated except in such 
works as the Old Testament. We get the im- 
pression that the author is very solemn about 
himself and his previous contributions to social 
science. There is a breathlessness about the way 
he rushes to conclusions on every subject under 
the sun which suggests a conviction on his part 
that all nature skips a measure every time he 
seems about to touch off a remark, for fear of 
missing it. 

Evidently the good Doctor has been checked up 
by scholars often enough to give him a decided 
emotional attitude toward the tribe in general. 
If there is anything he holds in peevish disdain 
it is a professor. All people except those who 
have accepted Dr. Le Bon’s earlier pronounce- 
ments as a sort of Bible are subject to “mystical 
illusions.” Especially indispensable is the author’s 
Lois Psychologiques de Vévolution des Peuples, 
which, though twenty-five years old in an age 
when some of us supposed. psychology was mak- 
ing progress, nevertheless contains “a demonstra- 
tion of certain psychological principles which are 
always applicable, not only to the government of 
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Perhaps there is now no theme more 
before the public than Professor Ross’ 
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of art as well as of scientific social 
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men and to the interpretation of history but . . . 
to daily technical problems such as the imposition 
of a tax.” 

A whole chapter is devoted to the “peace of 
professors.” Apparently the professors were in- 
adequately grounded in Le Bon’s doctrines, for 
the peace they made displeases him terribly. 
Especially is Dr. Le Bon pained by President Wil- 
son’s ignorance of the plain teachings of history. 
Whatever his other faults, Woodrow Wilson did 
write some history worth reading, which Dr. Le 
Bon proceeds to demonstrate his inability to do, 
despite a grasp of his infallible, brief general 
principles. “Psychological influences” are the 
main things necessary to trace in order to unravel 
the destiny of peoples, but the author does con- 
cede some importance to “economic necessities.” 
How simple the world appears to him! He sum- 
marizes his “psychological principles” in about a 
page (152-3). Equipped with these, anyone am- 
bitious to interpret history need add only the 
thirteen brief propositions on the ‘fundamental 
principles of political economy,” which occupy 
only three pages (157-9). There is no shrinking 
modesty in Dr. Le Bon’s appraisal of his four 
pages of “great economic and psychological laws,” 
which “are inflexible, and their violation is always 
expiated.” (p. 157). How utterly foolish all 
this is may be seen by a glance at one of the 
author’s own “historical” chapters. 

For example, it would be hard to crowd into 
ten pages more prejudice, more ignorance both of 
facts and of sound methods of investigation or 
interpretation, than Dr. Le Bon has done in his 
chapter on “The Problem of Alsace” (pp. 45-55). 
First, he makes long heads the criterion of 
whether or not people are “Germans,” forgetful 
of the millions of round-headed south Germans 
and of the long-headed Frenchmen in various sec- 
tions of his own country. Diligent search would 
be required to find a more flagrant case of his- 
torical anachronism than Dr. Le Bon’s glib, un- 
conditioned use of the terms “France” and “Ger- 
many” in connection with the early middle ages. 
To give one more example of this author’s igno- 
rance of French history, he gives Louis XIV’s 
scrupulous respect for treaties as the reason why 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 was 
not applied to Alsace. When we recall that 
monarch’s dealings with the Dutch, his “Cham- 
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bers of Reunion” to encroach upon the Hapsburg 
Empire, the seizure of Strasburg without any legal 
claim whatever, and the imperturable cynicism 
with which he violated the treaty of Ryswick 
almost before the ink was dry, precipitating the 
Spanish Succession War, it is hard to see him in 
the rdle of respecter of treaties. While there is 
a loophole in the rather loose English translation 
(p. 52), the original French text is perfectly clear. 
The fact is, of course, that France had not the 
shadow of a right to interfere in such a matter as 
religion in Alsace in 1685, and when the region 
was later incorporated, all of its former privileges 
with respect to local affairs were formally guaran- 
teed, and were never seriously meddled with until 
the French Revolution. No monarch dared med- 
dle with them, and in the end even the Assembly 
practically had a revolt on its hands. 

There is no use going into further detail. The 
whole book is a loose fabric of self-praise, na- 
tional bigotry, historical misinformation, economic 
nonsense and political disgruntlement. Because 
of a lucky stroke, and perhaps some intellectual 
industry, years ago, the author’s name has a cer- 
tain sale value. Any piece of fairly well phrased 
disillusionment has had a certain appeal for a sec- 
tion of the popular mind since 1919. There is no 
other visible reason why any reputable publisher 
outside of France, where it might tickle patriotic 
sensibilities, should seize upon this particular book 
for translation. 

M. M. KNIGHT. 

Barnard College. 


Tue REPARATION Pian. By Harold G. Moulton. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1924, x, 
325 pp. $2.50. 

This little book may be regarded as a postscript 
to Moulton and McGuire’s Germany's Capacity to 
Pay, which was reviewed in the March number 
of this magazine,—a postscript rendered necessary 
by the Dawes Report. Anyone who has read that 
earlier work will not be surprised to learn that 
Moulton by no means accepts the prevailing opti- 
mistic view that the whole reparation problem 
has now been settled. He praises the work of the 
two committees indeed as opening a new chapter 
in the history of that problem, as raising it to a 
new plane of discussion and as opening the way 
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study of Human Society, and how it 
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the use of each. From the Preface. 
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to a reign of common sense in handling the diffi- 
cult issues involved, but he is not blind to the 
difficulties and grave uncertainties that still remain 
to be met and solved. 

The writer sets for himself three distinct tasks. 
The first is to give a concise economic analysis of 
the plan recommended by the two committees ; 
the second, to discuss the significant economic 
issues involved in the new plan, and to focus at- 
tention upon points still unsolved ; and finally, to 
preserve the reports and their annexes in con- 
venient form, supplied with a broadly-constructed 
index. Only the second part of this scheme—the 
critique of the Dawes plan-—need be considered in 
this review. 

The Dawes report is regarded by Moulton as 
too optimistic at many important points; and his 
doubts are so serious and so numerous that the 
break-down of the whole plan appears to be ex- 
pected by him, though he does not express him- 
self quite so bluntly as that. Its analysis of the 
German budget estimates, he says, is in part con- 
fused and even self-contradictory, and the esti- 
mates for future years are altogether too san- 
guine. Confusion of thought is seen in the fact 
that the committee insisted that the virtual elimi- 
nation of the German public debt through in- 
flation makes it feasible for Germany to pay much 
larger sums than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible, whereas the wiping out of that debt means 
a clear loss to the German people,—loss of prin- 
cipal and interest; and their tax-paying capacity 
is reduced correspondingly. This confusion is 
further seen in what the committee expects of 
German industry, which is expected to pay the 
Allies a large sum annually in interest upon bonds 
turned over to them. Not only are they expected 
to pay that interest, but they are to pay taxes at 
increased rates in order to swell the direct budget 
contribution for reparations, and at the same time 
they are to pay much higher railway rates in 
order to make possible large revenues from them 
for reparations. It is also doubted whether the 
general contributions to reparations can be in- 
creased by compelling the government to pay the 
railways for mail and parcels post transportation, 
inasmuch as this new expense to the government 
inevitably means that its revenues available for 
reparations will be correspondingly reduced. At 


a number of other points the writer shows that 
the Dawes Committee has been too optimistic. 

Moulton thinks that the real contribution of the 
committee toward solving the reparation problem 
lies in its emphasis upon the necessity (1) of 
recognizing the inter-relation of the currency, the 
budget and the international balance of payments, 
(2) of establishing sound financial and economic 
conditions in Germany, and (3) of administering 
the plan as an indivisible unit and in the light of 
certain guiding principles. Credit is also given 
it for recognizing that reparations can only be 
paid ultimately out of an excess of exports over 
imports, and in seeing the crux of the whole prob- 
lem of reparations in the transfer from Germany 
to the Allies of money once collected for repara- 
tions. In the provision for a stoppage of pay- 
ments by Germany when the currency system is 
endangered through purchases of exchange Moul- 
ton sees one of the saving features of the Dawes 
plan. 

But that plan leaves much unsettled. It fixes no 
total reparation sum, and as matters now stand 
Germany would have to go on making payments 
perpetually and yet sink deeper and deeper in 
debt. That is true because the sum of two and 
one-half billion gold marks, which the committee 
sets up as the maximum annual payment that can 
be expected from Germany, represents interest 
and sinking-fund requirements upon only forty 
billions, whereas the total adopted at London in 
March 1921, was one hundred thirty-six billions. 
Hence that total must be scaled down; or, better 
yet, the number of years in which Germany must 
meet the payments must be fixed. Again, arbi- 
tration should have been provided in a general 
way, covering all possible disagreements that may 
arise, whereas the Dawes plan provides for arbi- 
tration only in railway disputes and in regard to 
the gold-purchasing-power index. Also, the un- 
controlled revenues of the German Government 
may prove insufficient to meet its necessary do- 
mestic expenditures, aad no provision is made to 
meet such a case. What authority is to decide 
whether the controlled revenues are then to be 
handed back to Germany? Once more, the inter- 
relation between the reparations and the inter- 
Allied debt problems was left unsolved ; yet they 
are inevitably connected. 
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The chief merit of Moulton’s book lies in show- 
ing wherein the Dawes report is weak. In doing 
even this negative work the book will serve a use- 
ful purpose, for no good end can be reached by 
cherishing further illusions in this matter. 


WILLiAM C, DREHER. 


Amherst, Mass. 
* * * 


Tue American Constitution As It Protects PRIVATE 
Ricuts. By Frederick J. Stimson. Mew York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1923, xiv, 239 pp. $3.00. 

This book is dedicated to the “many people who 
do not know what we mean by the Bill of Rights.” 
It is intended as a simple essay treating of the 
Constitution on its “human” side, not a law book, 
but a treatise for ordinary citizens. It is prefaced 
by a compilation of the clauses in the Constitu- 
tion protecting private rights, and the book itself 
is an exposition of the meaning of these clauses 
as defined by history and judicial interpretation. 


The value of the book as a contribution to 
American scholarship is substantially diminished 
by the attitude assumed by the author toward the 
various problems of government which he con- 
siders. The author takes no pains to conceal his 
belief that women, aliens, and reformers particu- 
larly stand in need of the instruction which his 
book provides. “Half our people, unschooled in 
the history of constitutional liberty, have suddenly 
had the burden of government thrust upon them. 
A new tide of immigration from the unfree coun- 
tries of Europe has come to share it.” (p. 3). 
“Women are believers in direct action, and the 
large part of our immigrants have known no 
other way of government—when a Mediterranean 
or a Slav wants reform, he makes a revolution.” 
(p. 7). “Women and reformers want quick re- 
sults” (p. 10). “Any organized crowd—particu- 
larly if they are women, or have some sentimental 
cry behind them, can today get what they like of 
Congress, however prejudicial to the interests of 
the States and of the great majority of the people. 
Educated public opinion has no organ.” (p. 17). 

So with regard to the author’s views on the 
present state of the nation. “With us all true 
representative system is disappearing.” (p. 17). 

What we would here consider is solely the reason, the 


human, everyday meaning of the Anglo-Saxon objection 
to “administrative law.” It can be summed up in a 
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word—mandarin government. And however much these 
mandarins,—boards, commissions, commissioners, col- 
lectors, censors, registries, or other functionaries—are of 
chosen experts, were they never merely political appointees 
or members of the six-hundred-thousand army seeking 


~ and getting an easy permanence in a government berth, 


protected there by civil-service reform itself, it would 
nevertheless be, and must be always, true that before 
them a citizen loses all his constitutional rights and be- 
comes postulant in attitude little differing from that of 
the Oriental before the caliph or cadi. (p. 84). 

The tendency of the time is the blind rush to cure an 
immediate evil, oblivious of all else, reckless of method 
or consequences. Because certain sections of the coun- 
try were aggrieved by excessive freight rates, we hurried 
to put our transportation interests in the hands of a cen- 
tralized power at Washington; because we want better 
education, we are now asked to put all educational affairs 
under a Washington bureau; so for better children, the 
supervision of maternity hygiene, for better morals, our 
marriage and divorce laws. To such a process there can 
be no end short of the destruction of local self-govern- 
ment and the establishment of a bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington as autocratic and far reaching as was that of the 
Tchinovniks in Russia before the Soviet revolution—and 
to that end we might come. (p. 213). 


Inspired by views such as these, the book be- 
comes a polemic, not a serious study of the con- 
stitutional protection of private rights. And, 








LABOR ATTITUDES and 
PROBLEMS 


By W. E. ATKINS, A.M., J.D. 
Associate Professor of Economics, University of 
orth Carolina, and 


H. D. LASSWELL 
Department of Political Science, University of Chicago 


To understand labor you must also know its 
attitudes, and the purpose of this book is to 
present to students an intimate consideration 
of the worker from an economic standpoint : 
what he does, how he lives, what he thinks. 
The method of approach is quite different 
from that of the current books on “labor 
problems,” and will adapt itself to the needs 
of various student groups. 
The book is of particular interest to those 
who believe that sociology and psychology 
have contributions to make to the study of 
labor. 
The book is teachable and as one Professor 
writes “It is the most interesting textbook on 
the subject that there is and it is remarkably 
accurate and thorough.” 
(A Special Edition for Teachers may be had 
through THe JouRNAL or Socrat Forces 


for $4.00, postpaid) 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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though intended for popular instruction, it is 
written in a most execrable style, involved in 
construction, obscure in meaning, and made re- 
pellant by strange words and references. 


L. D. Wuire. 
University of Chicago. 
x* xk * 
BOOK NOTES 


Tue Moncot 1n Our Monst: A Stupy or Man anv His 

Taree Faces. By F. G. Crookshank. New York: E. 

P. Dutton and Company, 1924, 123 pp. $1.50. 

Another volume in the series begun very aus- 
piciously by Haldane’s Daedalus and Russell’s 
Icarus. Not less unique but less amusing and 
much less convincing than those unconvincing 
volumes. It is in many respects, however, of 
greater interest to the student of racial matters, 
who has a taste for speculation. The thesis is that 
there are really three fundamental human types, 
the white, the yellow and the black, related re- 
spectively to the chimpanzee, the orang, and the 
gorilla. Suggestive of Klaatsch, but going a step 
further. The aim of the book is to prove the 
thesis by showing that the best explanation of the 
occurrence of Mongolian idiocy among European 
peoples is the intermixture therewith of Mon- 
golian blood. This expresses itself more or less 
frequently in an atavistic reversion which results 
in the production of idiots and imbeciles who 
greatly resemble the orang, and also the Mon- 
golian in physical traits. A vast array of homolo- 
gies between this type of defective and the orang 
is deduced, frequently on very slim evidence, 
ranging from head form to construction of the 
foot. The theory that such deficiency may be 
due to glandular abnormality, as championed by 
Sir Arthur Keith, is rejected on the ground that 
Mongolian imbecility occurs only among people 
who have received some intermixture of Mon- 
golian stock. This last argument, however, rests 
on the negative fact that thus far no cases of this 
imbecility have yet been reported from Africa or 
India. 

The least convincing feature of the book is the 
atavistic hypothesis. It is assumed that this spec- 
ial type of imbecile represents a revision to a 
type which is phylogenetically lower than the 











white man. There is here implied the inferiority 
of the yellow race. But the author is at pains to 
show that his imbeciles have small skulls. How 
reconcile this with the fact that the yellow races 
have skulls as large, if not larger, than the Euro- 
pean? In view of the vast accumulation of both 
historical and anthropological evidence there can 
be little doubt of a considerable mixture of round- 
headed elements in the European stocks. But it 
takes a strong belief in the inherent superiority of 
the white man to argue that this intermixture is 
best evidenced by the occasional occurrence of a 
particular form of idiocy. Moreover, if Mon- 
golian idiots represent a reversion to very ancient 
ancestral stock, why are they usually the last child 
in a numerous family or the first child in a small 
one, and why are their brothers and sisters as a 
rule devoid of all suggestion of Mongolism? 

As for the author’s suggestion of a polygenetic 
origin of man as against the monogenetic thesis 
made familiar by Sir Arthur Keith, one must say 
that the enormous amount of time that has elapsed 
since human differentiation, whether in one gen- 
eral humanoid stem or in several, has been so 
great that another century of careful investigation 
will be necessary to warrant anything like a final 
opinion. 

F. H. HANKINS. 


Tue Way Out. Essays oN THE MEANING AND PuRPOSE 
or Aputt Epucation. Edited by Hon. Oliver Stan- 
ley. New York: Oxford University Press, 1923, 115 


pp. $1.50. 

For a generation before the war Great Britain 
had given considerable attention to Workers’ Edu- 
cation by means of extension classes carried on by 
the universities of the larger cities. The war has 
given rise to an ambition to extend that service 
to a larger portion of the community. Earl Grey 
in the preface of this volume thinks a half million 
pounds per year would suffice to bring university 
education within reach of those who have had 
secondary education and are now engaged in vari- 
ous walks of life but have a desire for greater 
learning. This view is shared by the other 
authors, who include Viscount Haldane, Pro- 
fessors Zimmern and Laski, and several other 
Lords, Sirs and Hons. less known on this side the 
Atlantic. The majority of the pages are devoted 
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to moralizing about the advantages of adult edu- 
cation and a few toward the end discuss ways 
and means. There is little here for the American 
reader, though he will be interested to follow the 
movement. It will be recalled that Matthew 
Arnold preached education and culture to an 
earlier generation of Englishmen but with little 
effect. Indeed, Professor Zimmern says here that 
the Englishman is opposed by inherent constitu- 
tion to book learning, preferring the more realistic 
school of hard knocks. This is a hard statement, 
and about as true as other attempts to describe 
a whole nation in a phrase. But the experiment 
of trying to connect a larger part of the public 
with the resources of the universities is worth 
watching. It may be observed in this connection 
that there is in higher education a definite antipa- 
thy between quality and mass production, an 
antipathy which finds its greatest field in the 
American college. There is no doubt much to be 
said for education for everybody, but there is 
very little to be said for it from the standpoint of 
improvement in the quality of the nation’s con- 
tributions to science or art, and nothing at all as 
regards the elevation of the abilities of the na- 
tional leaders. Look at Harding! 


THE MATHEMATICAL GRoUNDWORK oF Economics. By 
A. L. Bowley. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1924, viii, 98 pp. $2.35. 

HANDBOOK OF MATHEMATICAL Statistics. Edited by H. 
L. Rietz. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, 
viii, 221 pp. 

Two books revealing the rapid progress in the 
application of mathematical concepts and methods 
in the social sciences. Bowley’s work is designed 
to give a degree of system and uniformity of 
notation to a vast amount of work on the mathe- 
matical treatment of value, exchange and taxation. 
He borrows freely from his predecessors, Cour- 
not, Jevons, Pareto, Edgeworth, Marshall and 
Pigou, with little claim to originality. His will 
be an impossible book, however, for all but a few 


‘students of economics who have a penchant for 


mathematical forms. The usefulness of the book 
would have been greatly enlarged by a fuller 
text and less exclusive attention to mathematical 
formulae. The other work is a much more widely 
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useful addition to the literature of advanced ‘sta- 
tistics, but still narrowly limited in its appeal. 


* * * 


Games, ConTEsts AND Retays. By Seward C. Staley. 
354 pp. $3.00. 
New Sone Prays to Otp Tunes. By Mary W. Wood. 


65 pp. $2.00. 
THE BroTHERHOOD oF MAN: A PAGEANT OF INTERNA- 


TIONAL Peace. By Alice C. D. Riley. 50 pp. $1.50. 
TREE OF Memory: AN ArMisTICE Day PaGeaNntT. By 

Grace C. Moses. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 

pany, 1924. 11 pp. 50c. 

Here are four excellent representations of the 
introduction of rhythm, imagination, song and 
poetry into modern educational methods. The 
first is a rather complete outline of group aoctivi- 
ties in physical development from the lower 
grades through the colleges. There is a minimum 
of attention to the theory of physical education, 
the aim being to provide the physical director and 
play leader with a great variety of possible games 
and contests. There are some hundreds of such, 
some original and some gathered from all Europe. 
The last two are samples of the Pageants with a 
Purpose edited by Linwood Taft. 
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The University of North Carolina, through 
the Extension Division, offers individuals and 
communities throughout the State the fol- 
lowing services : 


Evening Extension Classes 
Correspondence Courses 
Extension Bulletins 
Lectures and Addresses 
Package Library Loans 
Programs for Women’s Clubs 
ome Reading Courses 
General Information 
Short Lecture Courses 
Loan of Library Books 
Guidance in Writing Home-Talent Plays 
Directing Home-Talent Plays 
Survey of Business Resources 
Leadership for Community Sings 
Piano and Organ Recitals 
Municipal Information 
Economic and Social Surveys 
Play and Recreation Demonstrations 
High School Debates 
Design and ———— of School Grounds 
chool Surveys 
High School Athletic Contests 
Educational Information and Assistance 
Loan of Home-Talent Plays 


If you desire further information concern- 
ing any of these services write to Chester D. 
Snell, Director, University Extension Di- 
vision, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


THE UNIVERSITY of NORTH CAROLINA 
IS YOUR UNIVERSITY | 
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An INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book oF Cur~p CARE AND 
Protection. Compiled by Edward Fuller, Editor of 
“The World's Children.” New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1924, xii, 448 pp. $2.50. 

An encyclopaedia not only of child labor legis- 
lation but of marriage and divorce laws, educa- 
tional conditions, child welfare activities and em- 
ployment rules for all countries of the globe. It 
contains in addition a summary of all sorts of 
international agreements affecting children, tables 
summarizing the primary facts of the entire 
volume and an international list of persons con- 
spicuously interested in child welfare work. 
While intended as a work of reference one can 
discover in it a surprising lot of interesting 


reading. 
F. H. H. 


THe UNDERLYING PrincrpLes OF MoperN LEGISLATION. 
By W. Jethro Brown. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1920, xvi, 319 pp. $3.50. 

This is the sixth edition of a work justly 
famous since its first publication in 1912. Written 
by a convinced advocate of the democratizing 
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tendencies of the past century, the volume con- 
tains one of the most interesting, suggestive and 
altogether valuable discussions of the theories 
underlying both laissez faire and state control. In 
fact the whole field of political theory and social 
philosophy in relation to the general problem of 
improving the general welfare by legislative 
means is here discussed in a manner both factual 
and philosophical. 
F. H. H. 


* * * 


Tue Economic Position oF THE MARRIED Woman, 
The Stansfeld Trust Lecture, University of London, — 
1924. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. Oxford University 
Press, England, 1924, 30 pp. One and sixpence. a 
A thoughtful presentation of the problems of 

the married woman in regard to the home, outside 

work and legal status. In certain aspects it is — 
shown that English women are under greater 
handicaps than Americans. Considerable attention 
is given to questions of equal pay for equal work 
and family endowment as a means of somewhat 
lessening the matrimonial risk. 

LorINE PRUETTE. 


New York City. 
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